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in Canada the 
il balance of population as 
} between East and West 
} undergoes an appreciable 
games| Change. In the period be- 
tween Aug. 1 and Nov. 30 thousands of men, not to 
speak of numerous women and children, no insignificant 
volume in a total dominion population of less than 
9,000,000, leave their homes and go Pacificwards, cross- 
ing that imaginary boundary which passes through the 
city of Winnipeg and creates the vague, generally un- 
defined, but no less real divisions of eastern and western 
Canada. The call, “Send us men,” is borne on the 
breeze from the western plains, and that huge, strag- 
gling, motley army of harvesters shoulders its packs in 
answer and leaves the maritimes, Quebec, and Ontario 
for the full golden wheat fields of the prairie provinces. 
The situation as it develops each autumn in Canada 
is a curious one and in many ways unique. There is 
no parallel to it in the history of United States western 
farm development. For the greater part of the year 
the western provinces are able to get along quite well 
with their populations, and do not overexert themselves 
to add to these. The farmer unaided, or with his regu- 
lar help, accomplishes his seeding and other spring 
operations, and harvests his hay. But when the crop 
comes up and matures into tall, sturdy grain, giving 
promise of manyfold return on the investment, he views 
the heavy fields with apprehension, and the magnitude 
of the work of garnering gets him panic-stricken. From 
the thousands of farms dotting the prairie provinces 
one prolonged cry goes up, and the volume of sound 
travels to the East—“Send us men.” Then begins the 
annual exodus from one side of the continent to the 
other. 
The provision of adequate help for the western prov- 
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inces at harvest time has always constituted one of 
Canada’s problems, at least since there was a developed 
agricultural West. Sometimes it has not been easy to 
furnish sufficient men; sometimes too many were sent 
out, and a fresh problem developed. The matter of 
proper distribution was always a paramount difficulty, 
and every year it happened that men wandered aim- 
lessly about the country futilely seeking work, while in 
certain districts farmers were clamoring for help and 
at their wits’ end to secure it. The war, which stripped 
the country of its manpower, naturally accentuated all 
these difficulties, and the situation was only relieved to 
an extent in the years of hostilities by releasing from 
the military camps during the season of harvest some 
of the men in training there. 

The problem of western Canada each fall arises from 
the facts that the average acreage of land tilled by one 
farmer is higher than in most countries; that the season 
of harvesting is short, and the span of time in which 
all operations must be completed distinctly limited; 
and that the West, being purely an agricultural coun- 
try, has no surplus industrial population to press into 
service. The average farmer can perform all the neces- 
sary work upon his holdings until the harvest is to be 
garnered; then he fails signally and hopelessly. 

The matter of the provision of adequate and suffi- 
cient harvest help, which shall at the same time not be 
of such a volume as to be in excess of the demand, 
has now largely been solved by co-operation of the 
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Representatives of Half a Dozen Nations in an Alberta Grain Field 


Canadian government and the railways. 
The government labor bureaus, operating 
in all provinces, have made this possible. 
They are co-ordinated in such a way that 
each point is acquainted with employ- 
ment conditions at every other point, and Ottawa, 
through receiving daily reports from each, has its finger 
directly on the pulse of the labor situation. These 
bureaus have achieved wonders with Canada’s unem- 
ployment problems. They materially assisted in the 
demobilization and re-establishment of the Canadian 
army, and such confidence is placed in their operation 
that employers have been known to list ‘their require- 
ments there for $15,000 a year men, and have them filled. 

Early in July, when it is possible to prognosticate 
with a certain amount of exactness the volume of the 
western crop, the provincial heads of these labor bureaus 
and railway officials meet and determine as closely as 
possible the number of men who will be required to 
harvest the crop, and the districts where they will be 
required. It is the business of the railways to arrange 
for the securing and transportation of these men from 
the East, and for their periodical arrival at certain 
centers. The bureaus attend to the matter of distri- 
bution, sending the men to the districts where they are 
most urgently needed. Thus every farmer who early 
makes application to one of the employment offices for 
a harvest helper is assured of being supplied with one 
just when his crop is cut and ready to be stacked, 
granted that sufficient help is available from the East. 

This year western Canada has apparently been 
favored with an extraordinarily heavy yield, of fair 
evenness, over an extent exceeding 35,000,000 acres. 
The crop, barring rust damage to the wheat, is expected 
to excel any since the harvest of 1915, which Canadian 
agriculturists still speak of with a hush in their voices. 
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As a consequence, more harvesters than ever will be 
needed to get the grain safely into the bins and on its 
way to the lake and ocean ports. Further battalions 
must be added to the harvester army of former years. 
It is estimated that at least 50,000 men will be needed 
in the prairie provinces this fall. Early in August the 
vanguard leaves from New Brunswick. On Nov. 30 
the last stragglers, who have not succumbed to the lure 


One of the Partial Solutions of Canada’s Farm Labor Problem 


the West so frequently exerts upon temporary resi- 
dents, will be on their way back with their well-earned 
reward, probably to spend the winter in idleness and 
comfort. 

It is naturally of great interest to the railroads 
that the western Canadian crop should be safely har- 
vested and in good time and, consequently, they made 
it as easy as possible for the harvester to get to the 


A Trainload of Harvest Hands Starting for Western Canada 


August 8, 1923 


scene of his labors. Special trains through to the West 
are run from points in the maritimes, Quebec, ind 
Ontario. From New Brunswick to Winnipeg the one- 
way fare is $25, and from points in Quebec and Ontario 
to the same destination $15. From Winnipeg, tickets 
are issued at a rate of 1c per mile to whatever districts 


the harvesters are bound, the limit being Calgary. 


(Continued on page 586.) 
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“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, “whilst 
me an’ Mis’ Fetchit was up in 
=< 








m= Stone County visitin’ some of 
yp her kin, young Bill let loose an’ 
ibld Rod Hanna goin’ on a couple 




















3 hundred barrels of flour, leavin 


Rod to take it out any time 
inside a year. When he let 


out to me what he’d done an’ 
I was givin’ him some middlin’ warm 
talk, he up an’ said he allowed all the 
big millers is doin’ it an’ he'd got seized of 
arhbition to amount to something. 
Nt when he'd kind of broke down an’ was done talkin’, 
‘they’s a good many houn’ dawégs that’s been seized of a 
ambition jes’ like yourn until they tried to outrun a six- 
con truck. After that the folks that owned them mostly 
iad to look around an’ trade somebody out of a new dawé. 


‘Well,’ says I, 
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TCO MUCH SHOPPING AROUND 


For the past two years the entire mill- 
ing industry, and most of those activities 
which are related to it, have been suf- 


fering from an acute attack of the shop- 
ping disease. There was a time when the 
business of shopping, as distinct from 
buying, the diligent search after bargains 


and the hectic pursuit of cheapness, was 
regarded as largely a feminine preroga- 
tive; men who knew just what they want- 
ed and went where they were sure they 
could buy it looked with tolerant superi- 


ority on the shopping expeditions in- 
dulged in by their wives. Now, however, 
the contagion of bargain hunting seems 
to have spread over all departments of 
business, and the man who once laughed 
at his wife for spending two dollars’ 
worth of time in order to save twenty 
cents on a bargain will risk getting an 
inferior, untried and unsuitable product 
for the sake of an apparent economy of 
initial outlay. 

The millers have all suffered from this 
shopping tendency among flour buyers. 
Old customers who used to do all their 
buying from one or two mills now spread 
their purchases around over a dozen; each 
flour salesman who comes in with a tempt- 
ing story of lower prices finds a willing 
ear for it. The report which recurs with 
painful familiarity, “numerous sales in 
small lots at low prices,” epitomizes the 
history of the flour shopper and the mills 
from which he buys. It is, indeed, largely 
this habit of shopping which has held 
prices so low and kept most mills so un- 
certain regarding the volume of their 
trade from one month to the next. 

In the long run, the shopping habit is 
just as bad for the flour buyer as it is 
for the miller. Unquestionably he se- 
cures lower prices, but his saving in this 
respect is more than offset by what he 
loses in quality, uniformity and service. 
Cheap flour is always such in more ways 
than one; the miller who offers a bargain 
is doing so, not because of his great and 
altruistic love for the baker or the flour 
jobber, but because he expects in some 
way to get his money’s worth out of the 
transaction. As for uniformity, the shop- 
ping habit completely eliminates it. The 
baker, above all else, wants his flour to 
be so constant in quality that he knows 


exactly what each carload will do; a dozen 
bargains present a dozen different prob- 
lems, and the possible loss on a single one 
of these shipments will more than wipe 
out the savings represented by the low 
prices of the rest. 

Above all, the shopping habit means the 
end of consistent service. Between the 
miller and the flour buyer there ought to 
be a close relationship. In a well-estab- 
lished connection of this kind there is on 
both sides a sense of alliance, each help- 
ing the other. If a dispute arises, it is 
settled amicably and without needless ex- 
pense; if either the miller or the buyer is 
temporarily in trouble, the other is glad 
to come to his assistance. No such rela- 
tionship can exist between the baker or 
flour jobber and the many millers with 
whom he trades only for the sake of se- 
curing bargains. His individual business 
is worth little to them, for it is both 
transitory and not very profitable. 

Unluckily, the same millers who have 
suffered so much from the prevalence of 
the shopping habit among flour buyers 
have themselves acquired a similar tend- 
ency in purchasing supplies. For exam- 
ple, a miller may for years have done 
business with one machinery house. Its 
work has been in every way satisfactory, 
and in the course of time it has rendered 
an amount of service, based on intimate 
understanding of the miller’s problems, 
such as no charge could fairly cover. A 
day comes, however, when the miller 
wants some new piece of equipment, and 
the representative of a competing ma- 
chinery concern quotes a slightly lower 
price. The wise course is to stick by the 
company which has so long been a tried 
and firm friend; the present tendency is 
to accept the cheaper offer. 

Just as the bakers and flour jobbers 
suffer in the long run by sacrificing qual- 
ity, uniformity and service to cheapness 
in their flour purchases, so the millers 
themselves suffer when their buying is 
founded on the bargain hunting instinct. 
Those who sell them equipment and sup- 
plies.are no longer their close allies, no 
longer intimately acquainted with every 


detail of their mechanical problems, and - 


ready to remedy every defect with the 
maximum of efficiency. Each seller offers 
bargains when he must, and exacts an 


extra profit when he can; if he renders 
service, it is no longer a matter of con- 
tinuous good will, but an item to figure 
largely in the bill. 

In the long run it is bad policy to sac- 
rifice established business connections for 
the sake of small apparent economies. 
The millers have been voluble in their 
complaints regarding the effect of the 
bargain hunting policy as applied by flour 
buyers, and are doing what they can to 
overcome it by trying to reconstruct 
something of the former closeness of re- 
lationship between themselves and their 
established customers. In so doing, how- 
ever, they might well consider whether 
their own buying methods are possibly 
open to a similar objection. 


THE FORMER AND THE NEW 
PRESIDENT 

President Harding, whose sudden death 
has so profoundly and sincerely affected 
the American people, gained his exalted 
position, not as the result of genius, un- 
less it was the genius of rightly under- 
standing the spirit of his country, but 
rather by the consistent practice of gen- 
uine good will toward his fellow men in 
all the manifold relations of life. 

There was neither malice nor hatred in 
his singularly even and well-balanced 
character. His career, from its humble 
beginning to its supreme close, was dis- 
tinguished by no spectacular achieve- 
ments. Gradually and naturally he made 
his progress upward, meeting increasing 
responsibilities as they came to him with 
simple dignity and devotion to duty; do- 
ing the best that was in him always to 
help others as well as himself. 

He was consistently a party man, but 
never partisan or bitter in his political 
activities; his opponents recognized his 
fairness and sense of justice. He came 
to the presidency at a time when the coun- 
try needed just such a man as he, and 
most admirably and successfully did he 
perform the onerous duties of his high 
office during his too brief tenure of it. 

Daily he was growing in his fine, calm 
comprehension of the true needs of his 
country, and daily he was gaining in the 
affectionate regard of his countrymen, 
whose confidence in his integrity and 
right-mindedness grew as they saw how 
adequately and squarely he met each is- 
sue as it came to him. It seemed almost 
a foregone conclusion that he would suc- 
ceed himself, when death intervened. 

Above all the great attributes which 
made him conspicuous, the greater for 
being so exceptionally well proportioned, 
his most notable one was his lovable per- 
sonality, which drew all men to him and 
enabled him to accomplish results without 
friction and without undue excitement. 
It was this outstanding quality which 
endeared him so greatly to the American 
people, and this is why, in the univer- 
sality of human kindness, made manifest 


at such a time, they mourn so sincerely . 


the loss, not only of a great president, but 
of a man with whom they felt the closest 
ties of sympathy and kinship. 

His deplorable death, at the very zenith 
of his usefulness, must be accepted as 
an unexpected manifestation of that in- 
scrutable Will which often overrides and 
brings to nothing all human plans. De- 
spite its sorrow, the country must per- 
force press forward to tlie accomplish- 
ment of its destiny, and a new president 
must take the leadership made vacant by 
the death of the one so greatly admired 
and loved by its people. 

Usually, or at least too often, the nomi- 
nation of a vice president does not receive 
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the careful consideration the possibilities 
of the position warrant. Ordinarily it is 
given to a mediocrity who is politically 
available, the contingency being remote 
that the president will die in office and 
the vice president succeed him. 

Providentially, as it now appears, such 
was not the case when the successful 
Republican ticket was nominated; the 
second place was given to a man of ex- 
ceptional force and character, whose pre- 
vious record, both privately and publicly, 
justified the greatest confidence in his 
ability to perform the duties of the presi- 
dency if called upon to do so. 

President Coolidge, who now succeeds 
the lamented President Harding, is ad- 
mirably qualified for the position he oc- 
cupies, and there is no doubt that his 
administration will carry forward to suc- 
cessful completion the policies of his 
predecessor, or that it will fully, ade- 
quately and wisely meet whatever new 
problems may arise during the remainder 
of the term. The retention in office of 
President Harding’s excellent cabinet, 
the first announcement of the new Presi- 
dent, is reassuring evidence of his inten- 
tion to fulfill public expectations. 


CAN WHEAT PAY? 


The complaint that wheat growing on 
the basis of present world prices is un- 
profitable has been repeated so often that 
it is now generally accepted, in the United 
States at any rate, as an unquestionable 
truth. There is, something 
paradoxical in the situation, for the sole 
reason why wheat growing has become 
unprofitable in the United States is the 
fact that it has become increasingly prof- 
itable in most other parts of the world. 
Only the money to be made by the farm- 
ers out of wheat has led to the steady 
increase in acreage in most of the wheat 
raising countries, and the gain which the 
present crop year is showing over 1922-23 
in the matter of wheat crops gives strik- 
ing testimony to the commercial value of 
wheat to the farmer in almost every land 
where it is grown at all. 

Figures for the 1923 crop are still far 
from complete, but enough official re- 
turns have been received to show clearly 
the increase over the year just past. Ten 
countries of Europe, Spain, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, Hungary, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Greece, Italy, Latvia and Poland, 
show a twenty per cent gain in their 
combined wheat crops over 1922; the pres- 
ent aggregate figure for these countries 
is 530,658,000 bushels, whereas last year 
their combined wheat crop was 440,743,000 
bushels. To some extent this gain has 
been due to more favorable weather con- 
ditions, but it also owes much to in- 
creased acreage. France expects a much 
larger wheat crop than last year from a 
five per cent larger acreage; Germany’s 
wheat crop is also likely to show some 
increase. 

In northern Africa, which has become 
an important source of wheat supplies 
for Mediterranean Europe, this year’s 
wheat crop is forty per cent larger than 
that of 1922. Aggregate figures for Al- 
geria, Tunis, Morocco and Egypt indicate 
a wheat crop of 99,769,000 bushels, where- 
as last year these four countries produced 
only 71,449,000: bushels of wheat. In Asia 
and Australasia there is likewise a gain, 
although a very small one, the huge wheat 
crop of India more than offsetting slight 
decreases in Australia, Japan and New 
Zealand. 

As for the westerm hemisphere, it is 
certainly holding its own in total wheat 
production, although much depends on the 


however, 
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still undetermined outcome of the Cana- 
dian harvest. The South American wheat 
crops harvested last January were about 
equal to those of the preceding year; the 
United States will unquestionably come 
close to the 1922 figure, and Canada, de- 
spite the inroads of rust, may still exceed 
its enormous total of last year. 

It is, of course, this huge and increas- 
ing wheat supply that is holding the 
world’s wheat price down, but that price 
has been relatively low for a sufficiently 
long period to prove that in most parts 
of the world it furnishes an adequate in- 
ducement not only to raise wheat, but to 
increase its amount in proportion to other 
crops. Dollar wheat in the United States 
may represent a Liverpool price which 
shows no profit for the American farmer, 
but it is evident that the wheat grower 
in Europe, and also in Canada, Argentina, 
India, Australia and northern Africa, can 
make money out of it. 

Why is the wheat farmer in the United 
States at such a disadvantage? Why does 
he consistently lose money on a price 
basis which is sufficient to induce farmers 
everywhere else to increase their wheat 
acreage? A more careful study of agri- 
cultural conditions abroad might be of 
considerable use in determining whether 
there is anything that can be done to 
enable the American farmer to derive the 
same proportionate profits from wheat 
that accrue to his competitors in other 
countries. 

So far as Europe is concerned, the out- 
standing features are larger yield per 
acre and cheaper labor. For 1921, when 
detailed figures covering wheat yield were 
compiled by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Germany showed an 
average yield of 30.3 bushels per acre, 
Hungary 18.3, France 24.3, the United 
Kingdom 35.4, and the United States 12.8. 
Even in 1915, the record year, the yield 
of wheat per acre in the United States 
averaged only seventeen bushels. Judi- 
cious rotation of crops in Europe has 
made possible an intensive cultivation of 
wheat on land which is not being robbed 
of its fertility. As for labor, the normal 
agricultural unit in Europe is the small 
farm, where the farmer and his family 
themselves do most of the work, with the 
minimum of dependence on hired assist- 
ance. 

In comparison with Canada, the United 
States wheat grower is laboring under the 
double burden of a higher price for land 
and a tariff which, while affording him 
practically no protection in the marketing 
of his grain, materially advances the price 
of almost everything he has to buy. A 
year ago the farmer welcomed the new 
tariff law as a safeguard; today it is one 
of his chief reasons for indignation. 

Most of the programmes designed to 
bring artificial relief to the wheat grower 
are based on the entirely incorrect as- 
sumption that conditions in the United 
States are approximately the same as 
they were twenty years ago, and closely 
parallel to what they are now in Canada, 
Australia and Argentina. The fact is 
that the United States, in the matter of 
grain growing, is rapidly passing out of 
the period of cheap land and plentiful 
labor, and is becoming more and more like 
Europe, where land is dear and the avail- 
able supply of hired farm labor very 
limited. 

The European farmer is seldom solely 
dependent on his wheat crop, and it is 
largely owing to his diversified farming 
that he is able to grow so much wheat on 
so small an acreage. He makes money 
out of wheat because he has a small 
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farm, a great variety of crops, and a 
large yield per acre. The American 
farmer who makes wheat his chief, and 
often his only, crop loses money because 
of the small yield and the high labor cost 
of handling a farm which has become too 
big for him. 

Most of the present efforts to help the 
farmer are directed toward increasing 
the price per bushel paid to him for his 
wheat. It is more than doubtful whether 
such attempts can ever prove lastingly 
successful. The example of Europe sug- 
gests that what needs to be done is to 
increase the farmer’s return, not per 
bushel, but per acre; in other words, to 
help him to raise more and better wheat 
on a smaller acreage, and to hold down 
his labor costs by adding to the number 
of actual farmers and reducing that of 
transient laborers. More farms, more 
diversification, more wheat per acre, and 
a recognition of the fact that the old days 
of cheap land and plentiful labor are at 
an end, these are the lessons which the 
world’s wheat situation teaches for the 
benefit of the wheat growers of the 
United States. 


SITTING ON TOP OF THE WORLD 


As faithfully as it can be retold, the 
following is the story related to a mem- 
ber of the staff of The Northwestern 
Miller by a man who until three years 
ago was an operative miller, but since 
that time has been owner and operator 
of a waterpower mill. The straightfor- 
ward story was illustrated with a num- 
ber of photographs showing the little 
mill on the bank of the tree-lined stream, 
with the miller’s home fifty yards away 
and the whole property, mill yard and 
house lot, together with the chicken run, 
attended to with most painstaking neat- 
ness. There were photographs, too, of 
many turkeys, a flock of ducks and a 
pair of peafowls, the cock with his tail 
handsomely spread fanshape. 

“Yes,” said the miller, “I’ve found real 
living since I decided to take the plunge 
and buy a well-mortgaged mill instead 
of going on forever working for some- 
body else. Just now the Missus and I 
are on our. way East. We are going to 
attend the convention and, after that, we 
are going to visit my boyhood home in 
Pennsylvania. I don’t suppose there is 
more than one of my schoolday friends 
there now, but I’d like to see him and, 
with the years coming along, I thought 
if I were going to see him at all it would 
have to be pretty soon. 

“There’s not much to do at the mill just 
now, and the boys can take care of that. 
You see we only make a hundred and 
forty barrels of flour a day ‘on full time, 
and we don’t count on running steady 
toward the tail end of the crop year. 
Things kind of take care of themselves 
along about this time when we are wait- 
ing for the new wheat to come on. 

“Where do I sell the flour? Oh, just 
around the country within truck dis- 
tance. We have two Republic trucks, 
and we load them up with flour and make 
the small towns, leaving off whatever 
flour they want,—a good deal like the 
ice man coming around. They like our 
flour. There was a good miller went 
with the plant when I bought it. He 
knew I was a miller and expected to 
get let out, but I kept him on. He really 
does the milling, while I step in and 
take a look at the flour once in a while 
and keep an eye out that the feed doesn’t 
run too rich. Sometimes we sell a thou- 
sand-barrel lot to a big baker or some- 
body like that. They all like the flour. 











“When I took the mill, I had only a 
little money, but in about two years I 
paid off the mortgage and now I own 
it free and clear. Besides that I’ve 
put on a good many improvements, a 
warehouse and one thing and another. 
Then, this spring, the Missus said if we 
could spend so much on the mill, we 
might fix the house up a little, so we 
spent fifteen hundred dollars on an ad- 
dition and a screened porch clear across 
the front. It is comfortable and looks 
fine, too, as you can see from the pic- 
ture ‘before and after.’ 

“All told, I figure I am about thirty 
thousand better off than when I took 
the property three years back. Of 
course, I can compete with anything in 
the way of prices. But I don’t see how 
some of these bigger millers sell at the 
figures they do. They must have a cost 
of eighty cents a barrel or more, and yet 


‘a lot of times I wonder if I can afford 


to sell at their prices when my cost is 
next to nothing. As a matter of fact, 
I don’t hardly figure cost at all. The 
way I run, anything over and above 
twenty-five cents a barrel over wheat 
cost, with feed off, is mine. It’s just 
clear profit. 

“You understand, I couldn’t have done 
all of this except for the Missus. She 
is a wonder with the chickens and tur- 
keys, and has had great luck with Pekin 
ducks, The way we work it, our living 
costs us practically nothing, so every 
cent of profit we make out of the mill 
is plain net. It is money we did not 
have before and for which we have no 
use save to add it to capital. 

“IT am not cocky about all of this. 
But with my lifetime experience in mill- 
ing and knowing what I do of the ups 
and downs of the larger mills, with their 
problems of markets and wheat prices 
and hedging and one thing and another, 
I can’t help but believe I am getting 
everything out of milling that there is 
in it. We are comfortable and happy, 
get ahead a little more every year, and 
I don’t see how anything that can hap- 
pen to a miller can, with any luck at 
all, happen to me. Simmered right down 
to net facts, the Missus and I feel that 
we are sitting on top of the world.” 


THE SATIRIST EXPLAINS 


On a number of occasions during the 
fifty years of its life, The Northwestern 
Miller has been under the necessity of 
apologizing to its readers for having, in 
every instance unwittingly, abused their 
confidence through publication of matter 
which should not have been permitted to 
appear in its columns. The duty is 
never a pleasant one; but, whatever its 
errors of mind, it never has openly ad- 
mitted lack of courage, and when duty 
has demanded retraction and apology, 
it has not yet failed to respond to the 
call. 

With this somewhat personal state- 
ment, it approaches the hard task which 
at the moment confronts it, in endeavor- 
ing to explain away and, if necessary, 
retract certain portions of an article 
appearing in its issue of July 18, under 
the caption “T'wo-Year Shipment Only.” 
This article, published as an editorial 
and being thereby stamped as the opin- 
ion of this journal, took millers to task 
for what. it- alleged to be short-sighted 
business policy in extending the time of 
delivery on sales of flour to cover a 
period of more than five years. In its 
concluding paragraph, it urged that the 
period of the buyer’s option for ordering 
out his purchases be limited to two 
To make the record perfectly 


years. 
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clear, that portion of the text of the 
editorial is here reprinted: 

“Perhaps it is too much to hope for, 
and perhaps The Northwestern Miller is 
overbold in suggesting it, but: it does 
seem that somebody should speak out 
boldly in favor of strict abstention from 
the sale of flour for delivery at buyer's 
option over a period of more than two 
years. Such time is ample to give the 
buyer every possible advantage. If he 
cannot win in two years, he simply does 
not deserve to win. Per contra, to quote 
the phrase of one of the industry’s most 
learned leaders, if the miller cannot |vose 
all of his money on two-year sales, he 
should be made to keep it. It is time 
for the trade to show resolute firmness 
and set its face against sales for in- 
definite shipment. Two years is enough.” 

At the moment of writing, this para- 
graph seemed harmless and certainly quite 
incapable of being misunderstood. _|n- 
stead it has proved a roorback ani a 
boomerang. It has also, with a curious 
combination of evil qualities, hoisted its 
writer on his own petard. With returns 
still incomplete, there already is vi- 
dence not only to justify but to mike 
unavoidable the conclusion that a niin- 
ber of millers have taken the sugges ion 
seriously and, with vigor if not with \it- 
terness, resented its obvious interfer nce 
with what they regard as their own pri- 
vate affairs. 

It is to these that The Northwestern 
Miller offers its apologies. In explanation, 
if not in extenuation, it confesses that 
it intended the suggestion to be satirical. 
One of the limitations of a business pub- 
lication such as this is that it cannot 
command the services of a Juvenal, even 
if one were alive; that, for similar rea- 
sons, both chronological and _ financial, 
Dean Swift and Samuel Butler are equal- 
ly unavailable. Even the _ imitative 
George Bernard Shaw could scarcely be 
induced to contribute his admittedly 
great abilities to enliven these columns. 
Thus, making the best of what it has, 


it rattles the chains of its limitations 
and seeks, with such talent as it has 
available, occasionally to imitate the 


accomplishments of these masters of 
satirical composition. This was its aim 
and purpose in the present instance. 
Nothing was further from its heart and 
mind than serious interference with mill- 
ers who desire to sell their flour for 
shipment within five years, or ten years, 
or any other number of years. It did 
not wish to be taken seriously. Its mood 
was sportive, its language was, or was 
intended to be, facetious. For its short- 
comings in one or both directions it 
craves the indulgence and forgiveness 
of its readers. 

Addressing itself in particular to that 
considerable group of millers who now 
are limiting time of shipment on flour 
to the Aurora Borealis, it promises to 
say no more about the matter. To that 
other, equally considerable group, who 
are giving the buyer a lifetime option of 
purchase, it extends its good wishes, «0n- 
fident that they will be needed. To «ll 
members of the industry who belive 
they have discovered in unrestricicd 
terms of sale a new scheme for sell 1g 
flour, it offers the assurance that tly 
will presently be seeking a trade cvil- 
ference to hoist themselves out of ‘ie 
pit. Finally, for itself, The Northwes‘- 
ern Miller pledges itself to abstain fro 
attempts to be satirical so long as eve) 
one of its readers is in danger of mi- 
reading its language and mistaking its 


purpose. 
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A REVIEW OF THE WEEK 

Nominally flour prices during the week 
ended Aug. 7 showed little or no 
advance, but practically the market was 
much firmer, because mills were by no 
means as ready to make price conces- 
sions as they had been. Buying was in 
large volume, although the greater part 
of it was of relatively small individual 
lots. With business at last coming in 
at a rate normal, or even in excess of 
normal, for the beginning of the crop 
year, most of the mills showed a marked 
tendency to keep their prices where they 
belonged. 

Just at present hard winters have a 

price advantage of 75c@$1 per bbl over 
springs, but a year ago at this time the 
difference was 50@75c more than this. 
With the danger period for the spring 
wheat crop practically over, and with 
conditions apparently better than had 
been expected, there seems every reason 
to believe that this crop year will repeat 
the history of 1922-23 in the matter of 
sharp competitions between spring and 
hard winter wheat flour, with no very 
gre:t price advantage either way. 
' Millfeed has been a trifle weaker, with 
only a moderate demand and the supply 
beginning to increase rapidly. Clears 
are still scarce and in good demand, with 
prices relatively very high as compared 
wit!) patents or straights. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
easicrn: ; 





yr aanen 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Aus. 7 $6.45 $5.60 $5.30 
Au l sth eau 6.45 5.55 5.35 
Bly 1 she wewoes 6.55 5.90 5.85 
mene 1 .sieessce 7.00 6.40 6.40 
BBY 1 weveceves 7.40 6.65 6.70 
Meril 2 acsacecs 7.15 6.55 6.55 
march 2 osevcce 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Bb. 1 vsbeme ae 7.00 6.40 6.40 
BAR, 2 cccvicuoes 7.35 6.60 6.70 
OC. 1 swtouees-« 7.15 6.50 6.46 
mov. 1 sscteenes 7.35 6.70 6.40 
Met. 1 ssesvavee 7.05 6.35 5.90 
opt. 2 sstdudes 7.00 6.15 5.65 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

F Spring winter winter 

Aug. 7 $5.3 $4.55 $4.60 
Aug. 1 5.30 4.55 4.60 
July 1 5.30 4.90 4.95 
June 1 5.50 5.15 5.30 
May 1 5.70 5.45 5.55 
April 1 5.55 5.25 5.40 
March 1 5.60 5.20 5.40 
Feb. 1 5.50 5.20 5.20 
Jan. 2 5.75 5.30 5.30 
Dec. 1 5.65 5.20 5.15 
Nov. 1 5.55 5.35 5.25 
Oct. 1 5.25 4.90 4.76 
Sept. 1 5.30 4.70 4.40 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.65 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Aug. 7 
was $26 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills .f the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
July 29-Aug. 4... 50 74 66 
July 22-28 ....... 51 72 57 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 64 55 54 
January average... 650 56 48 
December average 57 65 51 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 8.) 

PurapeLpuia, Pa.—Demand for flour 
is only moderate, but limits are gener- 
ally steadily maintained. Millfeed is 
dull and weak to sell. 

Boston.—A moderate demand for 
spring and hard winter patents is re- 
ported, with some pressure to sell. Soft 
winter flours are fairly steady. Millfeed 
is in better demand, with prices steady. 
Rye flour is dull and easy. 

MitwavuKEE.—Mills report good in- 
quiry and fair sales, with prices well 
sustained. Rye flour is firmer, but 
largely nominal, on account of small 
trade. Millfeed is rather quiet, with 
middlings easy to 50c ton lower. 

Cotumsus, On1o.—The week of Aug. 
5-11 starts off with very little inquiry 
for flour. While prices are holding firm, 
buyers generally feel that by waiting 
they can purchase on a lower basis later 
on. Feed is unchanged and quiet. 

Battimore, Mp.—Flour is steady and 
quiet. Local buyers are now ready for 
a boom, and don’t care how soon it 
comes. They like the looks of the gov- 
ernment report, and naturally think 
prices are low enough. Feed shows little 
change, with demand still light. 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Conditions are 
gradually improving. The situation looks 
brighter. Buyers are slow about paying 
increased prices, but the general tone is 
better. Compared with normal times, 
sales volume is not large, but along- 
side previous dullness it is encouraging. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Southern trade in soft 
wheat flours is fair, and eastern trade 
quiet. Some soft wheat patent has been 
sold to the United Kingdom, but it is 
almost impossible to sell hard wheat 
flour to foreign buyers on account of 
Canadian competition. Millfeed is quiet 
and easier. 

Prrrssurcu.—The flour market opened 
the week of Aug. 5-11 much stronger, 
and with a pronounced demand on the 
part of consumers. General indications 
point to a gradual resumption of pur- 


ing previously reported in flour. Sales 
of round lots for deferred shipment are 
reported in a few instances, but small 
orders have prevailed. Little confidence 
in the market is indicated by buyers as 
yet. Production of mills continues at 
about the same rate as last week. 

Cuicaco.—The week of Aug. 5-11 
opened with a quiet demand for flour. 
Business in new crop hard winters is 
still confined to small purchases, and 
sales of substantial amounts are very 
few in number. Buying of new soft 
winters is restricted, with most buyers 
marking time. Bran is a little firmer, 
and offerings are not very plentiful. 
Other grades of feed are about un- 
changed in price, and demand continues 
quiet. 


BRITISH MARKET FIRM 


Dock Strike Continues to Complicate Busi- 
ness in Flour and Wheat—Stocks 
Almost Depleted 


Lonpon, Enc., Aug. 7.—(Special 
Cable)—The tendency of the market is 
toward firmness, especially for Canadian 
flours. Manitoba top patents are offered 
at 35s ($5.55 per bbl) and export pat- 
ents at 33s@33s 6d ($5.25@5.35 per bbl), 
cif. 

There is almost an entire absence of 
forward buying ,of wheat and flour, as 
the difficulties of the dock strike situa- 
tion render both millers and importers 
unprepared to shoulder further liabili- 
ties, while completely engrossing their 
attention. 

The port of London is very congested 
with unloaded vessels, and stocks in ware- 
houses are almost depleted. The situa- 
tion is likely to become serious unless 
the strike is soon settled. 

C. F. G. Rarkes. 











United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Aug. 4, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Wheat Cor Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 910 23 72 111 1 
Boston ..... 2 1 28 1 «@0 
Buffalo ..... 1,738 159 532 1,606 304 
Afloat .... 127 eee eee 159 eee 
Chicago -8,490 1,077 2,092 1,130 116 
Detroit ..... 20 27 51 14 aay 
St. Joseph... 800 70 37 ius 2 
|. ee 1,313 32 15 3,406 83 
Galveston ...2,958 eee Te 101 +e 
Indianapolis. 348 227 20 ees 
Kan. City...3,682 116 87 68 22 
Milwaukee .. 64 78 168 114 29 
Sioux City... 215 105 55 3 1 
Minneapolis 9,497 16 994 4,593 314 
N. Orleans... 731 105 48 83 ae 
New York... 292 17 247 93 3 
Omaha ..... 1,550 139 260 26 3 
Peoria ...... 33 27 15 one ony 
Philadelphia. 618 2 367 39 3 
St. Louis....1,334 53 35 5 van 
Toledo ..... 343 99 346 as 
Canals ..... 538 ies 8 827 
Lees ..cec.e 1,090 ee a 347 
Totals ...36,693 2,373 5,477 12,726 881 


22'422% 13.653 37,038 


Last year. 1,764 775 
Increases: Wheat, 7,844,000 bus; corn, 
413,000; barley, 34,000. Decreases: Oats, 


233,000 bus; rye, 356,000. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 “‘out- 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Aug. 5 Aug. 6 
Aug. 4 July 28 1922 1921 


Minneapolis - 277,360 280,950 295,255 291,260 












Ge, BE osisccse 11,420 13,150 7,385 13,020 
Duluth-Superior 19,970 17,415 20,985 18,410 
Milwaukee ..... 5,500 5,500 7,000 4,255 

TOG 0040868 314,250 317,015 330,625 326,945 
Outside mills*..126,785-...... kr 

Ag’gate sprg.441,035 ...... 532,415 ...... 
ND. ss wae 33,600 25,900 30,600 28,100 
OE ee 53,300 39,900 34,700 42,800 
BED. g0.0's:00 06 117,555 118,985 148,525 124,265 
Rochester ..... 6,500 4,500 8,200 7,500 
Chicago ....... 28,000 24,000 3,500 25,000 
Kansas City... .109,155 123,610 98,900 110,100 
Kansas Cityt. ..366,090 346,095 368,545 453,480 
PRS 17,265 17,370 5 23,665 
St. Joseph ..... 40,755 26,710 42,970 
ae 25,000 26,170 27,070 ...... 
. | ae 42,845 45,605 48,365 
ee 42,300 35,500 37,100 
, ee 94,785 81,290 89,325 





Indianapolis ... ..... 7,795 12,4 9.415 
DET? 6260 ervecd e008 125,360 148,270 
Portland, Oreg. 31,760 35,485 20,325 26,270 
ee 28,105 32,810 17,490 24,585 
TacoOMA ....+. 17,640 7,025 24,040 20,340 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Aug. 5 Aug. 6 
1921 


Aug. 4 July 28 1922 

Minneapolis ...... 49 50 54 53 
BG, WOME. cvenserces 47 54 32 55 
Duluth-Superior .. 54 47 57 50 
Outside mills* .... 50 53 47 43 

Average spring... 50 51 50 50 
Milwaukee ........ 34 34 44 18 
i ME Sas vaveee 67 51 61 60 
on”, er 69 51 45 55 
| 71 71 89 75 
RROCMOSTOF 2. secs 35 24 44 40 
CMOOEID cecercesers 70 60 84 62 
Kansas City ...... 82 93 86 97 
Kansas City? ..... 72 66 75 91 
Saree 74 75 100 98 
St. Joseph ........ 87 56 62 90 
BORIME ccccccccsees 54 58 54 
(ee 65 70 73 77 
EE svc crcwnges 88 74 81 77 
cee 66 57 67 63 
Indianapolis ...... 34 55 33 
Nashville** ....... ot es 68 71 
Portland, Oregon.. 51 57 35 54 
ee ee 53 62 33 47 
BOGGRB occ ccs viene 31 12 42 36 

WOE «ci csceces 63 55 63 59 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended Aug. 
4, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Ports— Wheat Corn 


Oats Barley Rye 











tions: y chasing on the part of large consumers. side” mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 
mig. 1 srs O0600 Jam. 2 .. 06.6% $31.15 Shipping directions are more free than bls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to Aug. 4, 1923, with = Atlantic 746 2 12 65 368 
ty $e a ars 28.95 for some time. Millfeed is slightly comparisons in barrels (000’s omitted): + ee rere re 982 40 4 ee oe 
Bane 3. cudinas Mee | MOF, 4. cinacsecs 28.40 5 ith fair d d -——Output—, —Exports—,,__ Pacific ..... 133 = 946 
May 1 ee OE © cans 24.70 Fmer, With fair Cemand, 1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 ~ ine lle ae el 
April 1 ge OO eee 21.00 Kansas Crry, Mo.—Steadiness in prices Minneapolis .. 14,681 18,584 = 183815 le tg has : = si 6 

arch 1 » BETS AMR. 2 cscccces 20.40 J * © = 2 - Weeee  awAneee rev. week.. 775 2 38 367 179 
MD, & ec ctcins * 32:70 May 14, i920. 59.30 5° farin the week of Aug. 5-11 has brought = Fyjuth-suptrior 1,021 Mt tee fosces Totals July 1- 

*Record high point. only a continuation of the spotted buy- outside ...... 10,152 8,170 2 17 Aug. 4, 1923.4,354 782 74 2,534 2,681 

SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Aug. 7. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Flour and millfeed quotations, 









reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
er NS ns he's owed ee cess oSee ees $5.70@ 6.25 $5.90@ 6.60 $.....@..... $5.90@ 6.25 $6.30@ 6.90 $6.25@ 6.50 $6.50@ 6.70 $7.00@ 7.35 $6.20@ 6.50 $6.25@ 6.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 5.40@ 5.90 5.80@ 6,10 oe co MPeebss 5.60@ 5.80 5.95@ 6.30 5.75@ 6.00 6.109@ 6.30 6.25@ 7.20 5.90@ 6.20 ree Sve 
Spring first clear ........ 4.60@ 5.25 5.20@ 5.40 CORTES ees 0 4.75@ 5.25 5.25@ 5.75 eve. erres 5.50@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.60 cosoe® ‘4 <¥arwluse s 
Hard winter short patent 5.00@ 5.50 were) ee 5.20@ 5.60 5.00@ 5.30 5.50@ 6.00 5.65@ 5.90 5.90@ 6.10 5.50@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.50 
Hard Winter straight ........ ° . 4.10@ 4.40 occ oc Qua 4.75@ 4.90 4.15@ 4.40 5.00@ 5.50 5.15@ 5.40 5.60@ 5.90 eres Serer 5.25@ 5.65 Ta, eres 
Hard winter first clear .........+.+e+eeseee8 3.75@ 4.15 .....@..... 3.85@ 4.35 3.75@ 4.10 4.50@ 5.10 .....@.., eee Mane. es. SOO: eee 
Soft winter short patent .............e.+ are 4.80@ 5.25 oct PE set -@. 5.00@ 5.35 were. Peers 4.90@ 5.15 PS Far 5.50@ 6.50 5.25@ 5.75 6.40@ 6.75 
Soft winter GOPRIGME 2c ccc cccccccccccccccies 4.35@ 4.60 ee ETE se Qe. 4.35@ 4.60 vos CMP 6 00%" *4.10@ 4.35 *4.00@ 5.25 5.10@ 5.75 4.90@ 5.25 4.95@ 5.35 
tt SR IIEN « 5.0.0 3:91 9:0.b0 010s 0950 09 4.10@ 4.30 meres. 3 -@... 4.00@ 4.25 eee rere oo s cee errr. err 5.00@ 5.5 6660 ct seen 4.00@ 4.50 
yO Sia Cia c ccc ses tices 3.35@ 3.70 S060 6:36... 6.ivc@y- sn SRS Go oe 3.60@ 3.90 $.75@ 400° .....@..... $.96@ 4236 © .....@;.... sane Cee as 
Rye flour, standard ............+. Cbeseercecs 3.10@ 3.40 3.40@ 3.45 ee PTT We. Lee beeen cava s 3.25@ 3.50 res. PeTee Per, Pere > Peres ere, Livre 

FEED— 

Tim PDs vids ovo es od Us oh ecw ee ese 22.00@23.65 @21.00 ee ae eee weee+@..... 27.00@28.00 29.00@30.00 28.75@29.00  26.50@27.50 ac de ante 
SG Ng arin a's sip SMV Ae 8 5) wiemieoe 22.00 @ 23.00 ee Pre ..@19.00 21.50@ 22.00 eowmeeenees rr: Pee Titr. Seer 29.00@29.25 rors rye e eres eee 
Ct ES Ss | iialenc Sabb enes.ves 9 ess 6 22.75 @23.75 sme @..... 02-4 Ons ose 22.00@ 22.50 ere 28.00@ 29.00 30.00 @ 30.50 «eee» @29.50 eee e@Peccve 22.50@ 25.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 26.00 @ 28.65 25.50 @26.00 24.00 @ 24.50 Tite, Cnre are, errs 32.00 @33.00 34.00 @ 35.00 33.50 @34.00 30.50@31.50 30.00 @ 32.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 30.00 @33.65 30.50@31.00 25.00@25.50 28.00@29.75 erlow bees sie 37.00@38.00  39.00@ 40.00 39.50@40.00 33.00@34.00 ohvewe.tes 6 
DO GEE cp aetaks v.5,86005 0000.00 coocccece eee. 83.00@37.00 34.00@34.50 ones 0 Qs wesc does Qa tess p aac ee awe ere 40.00 @ 42.00 41.00 @ 42.00 eeee  @40.75 38.00@39.00 ey rer 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
EE.” shea bo ono 8 $6.50@6.70 (49's) $4.35@5.00 (49's) $....@.... (49's) $5.30@6.00 80 @7.40 $6.00@6.45 


San Francisco... 


*Includes near-by straights. tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 





River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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BRITISH MILLERS’ TRIALS 


Report to Washington Outlines Proposal in 
Great Britain for Cutting Down 
Active Capacity 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—So severe has be- 
come the crisis in the British flour mill- 
ing industry that Parliament may be 
called upon to fix certain restrictions on 
the use of foreign flour, according to a 
report received by the Department of 
Commerce from Alfred Nutting, clerk in 
the American consulate general at Lon- 
don. The report says: 

“The crisis in the British flour milling 
industry tends to deepen. One hundred 
years ago there were 10,000 flour and 
wheat mills in Great Britain; today they 
number 900, and of these there is a pos- 
sibility that 200 will not exist next year. 
The water and wind formerly used for 
motive power are now replaced by the 
product of the mines. 

“The causes of the present position are 
wages and transport. A skilled work- 
man costs £150 per annum, and a mul- 
tiplicity of small mills results in a mul- 
tiplicity of this expenditure. The great 
centers of population, too, must pay for 
transport for the wheat which is milled 
in country districts; consequently, a 
miller in the heart of a great consuming 
district saves on freight with every sale. 
Thus, during the past 20 years the coun- 
try mills have found it impossible to pay 
town wages, or to compete with foreign 
wheat, which is increasingly being im- 
ported as flour so as to save the byprod- 
ucts for the shipping country as well as 
to provide labor in such country. 

“The government during the war took 
over the mills, a species of state scale 
of wages was established, and when the 
mills were decontrolled, in March, 1921, 
the country mills, with the smaller weekly 
output of flour, found that their men 
preferred the towns, at higher wages. 
The milling federation made efforts to 
stem this movement, but with little suc- 
cess; the town mills can and do pay 
higher wages than is possible in the 
country. 

“A further cause which continues to 
develop is that, although flour instead of 
wheat is increasingly being imported, the 
capacity of the mills also has grown; on 
Jan. 1, 1923, it was estimated that mills 
in Great Britain (excluding those in Ire- 
land) could turn out 40,000,000 sacks per 
annum without the men working beyond 
the union time of 44 hours weekly. 

“With the present estimated call for 
flour in the British Isles, excluding Ire- 
land, and with imports of about 6,000,000 
sacks, the work to be done involves 33,- 
000,000 sacks. A reduction to 37 heurs 
weekly would mean a cut in wages from 
60s to 50s 6d—a serious matter for the 
skilled worker. It has been proposed, 
therefore, to close 200 mills altogether, 
and to retain the men in the remaining 
80 per cent or so at their full working 
week and wages. 

“The milling federation, under this pro- 
posal, would arrange to buy out the mills 
to be closed on the same lines as those 
prevailing for the extinction of licenses 
in the licensed victualers’ world; it is 
presumed that the same advantage would 
be taken of the opportunity to map out 
the British Isles between the remaining 
mills, so as to end the present overlap- 
ping in southern England, Lancashire and 
the Midland counties, as well as in parts 
of Ireland and Scotland.” 

Cuartes C. Harr. 








AMERICAN FLOUR AT DANZIG 
Edwin C. Camp, American consul at 
Danzig, reporting to the Department of 
State on July 2, said that a decline in 
the price of flour, coincident with the 
drop in Polish marks, had caused a crit- 
ical situation in the importation of 
American flour at Danzig for the Polish 
market. Shipments estimated to total 
from 10,000 to 15,000 tons of flour had 
been held up at that port, and some of 
the strongest importing houses had been 
hard hit. The situation was further de- 
pressed by the approach of the Polish 
harvest. 

On July 9 Mr. Camp reported that 
conditions were somewhat improved, and 
that prices had begun to rise. The trade 
was encouraged to believe that the situ- 
ation would adjust itself so far as 
values were concerned, but was. still 
seriously hampered by the action of the 
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Polish government in restricting the pur- 
chase of foreign currency. Such pur- 
chases could only be made at the official 
rate, much lower than that quoted in the 
open market, and then only in small 
percentages of the amount actually 
needed. This method was similar to 
that followed in other European coun- 
tries where a “division central” had been 
established. It promised to offer con- 
siderable obstacle to the importation of 
American goods at Danzig as it had in 
other countries, and the consular service 
has been endeavoring to make the sit- 
uation clear to American exporters who 
might otherwise think their agents were 
not acting ed nye faith in delaying pay- 
ments on goods purchased. 





AUSTRALIA’S WHEAT CROP 

MeELBourNE, Victoria, June 29.—The 
latest official information is that the 
Australian yield for the 1922-23 season 
was 109,469,959 bus, and this, after 
allowing for home requirements in the 
way of food, feed and seed, provided an 
exportable surplus of approximately 66,- 
500,000 bus. Exports of wheat and flour 
from the different states to date have 
been as follows, in bushels and short 
tons, respectively: 


WHEAT 
1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
South Aus,... 17,520,393 18,776,047 12,577,214 
Victoria ..... 15,559,584 21,492,309 7,187,608 
N. S. Wales.. 21,249,598 14,384,470 633,894 
W,. AGB cscs 3,713,357 7,965,466 5,780,139 
Queensland... 255,754 790,596 ...es. 





. 58,298,686 63,408,888 26,178,855 


FLOUR 
1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 


Totals 





South Australia ..... 24,508 24,688 36,316 
pi Peer 43,133 64,805 84,805 
New South Wales ... 16,930 51,980 49,367 
Western Australia .. 26,333 30,558 32,544 

WOM ccceccvsrses 110,904 172,031 203,032 


Allowing 48 bus of wheat to a ton of 
flour, it will be seen that the exports 
this season have aggregated 35,924,391 
bus, compared with 71,666,376 at the cor- 
responding date last year, and 63,622,078 
the previous year. 

Cuarites J. MatrHews. 





INCREASE IN GRAIN RATES 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Aug. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Milwaukee and North 
Western railroads will be entitled to 
increase rates from South Dakota points 
on their lines and a few stations in 
Minnesota, Iowa and North Dakota bor- 
dering on South Dakota, on grain moving 
to Cairo, Memphis, St. Louis and like 
points in the lower Mississippi valley, 
under an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion decision issued today. The in- 
creases allowed were those proposed by 
new rate schedules which were filed in 
April but which were suspended by the 
Commission. They range from 2c to 13c 
per 100 lbs, according to distance, and 
will now go into effect Aug. 10. In 
holding the increases justified over pro- 
tests filed by Sioux City and _ other 
points, the Commission contended that 
they would restore market equalization 
and, in addition, would furnish reason- 
able earnings to the roads themselves. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





AN AWKWARD COMPARISON 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Students of the 
grain and flour trade here see something 
interesting, if not ominous, in the re- 
port for June showing that during that 
month Canada exported 904,619 bbls 
flour, compared with 806,332 exported 
from the United States. 

In June, 1922, Canada exported 764,- 
625 bbls, compared with 932,026 sent 
from the United States. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





USE OF CERTIFIED SEED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—One way for the 
wheat farmer to help himself is-to plant 
only certified grain, according. to the 
University of Maryland experiment sta- 
tion. J. E. Metzger, head of the agron- 
omy department of the university, says 
that certified seed will increase the value 
of the crop 2@8c per bu. 

Certified seed is that which has been 
produced on fields that were inspected 
before the wheat was harvested, and 
was found to be free from garlic, corn 
cockle, chess, cheat and rye. 

“Pure seed is the first step in pro- 
ducing a high quality product,” Mr. 
Metzger asserts, “and we hope at no dis- 





tant date to have every wheat farmer 
in the state using only certified seed. 
At present between 850,000 and 900,000 
bus seed wheat are used annually in 
Maryland. This year’s certified and list- 
ed supply reached 25,000. It will not 
take many years to supply all that is 
planted, if the farmers of the state will 
avail themselves of that which is offered 
from season to season.” 
Cuartes C, Hart. 





ADVANCE COAL STORAGE URGED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A communication 
was recently addressed by Secretary 
Hoover to the various trade associations 
throughout the country, urging them to 
advise their members to secure advance 
storing of coal during the light consum- 
ing season, in order to relieve the heavy 
traffic demand that will fall on the rail- 
roads later in the year. It was pointed 
out by the secretary that such action on 
the part of the industries would tend to 
safeguard against the disastrous conse- 
quences that usually follow the postpone- 
ment of coal purchasing and shipment to 
a late period in the season, when the rail- 
roads are not able to handle the increased 
traffic. 

A statement has just been issued by 
the Federal Fuel Distributor calling at- 
tention to the fact that the industries 
generally have thus far very largely 
failed to secure their coal requirements 
for next winter’s use, and that they will 
therefore be demanding the shipment of 
coal at a time when experience shows the 
greatest burden of the year is placed 
upon the railroads. A shortage of fuel 
during the fall and winter would result 
in a failure of production and a loss far 
exceeding any slight extra burden that 
might possibly be occasioned through the 
purchasing and storing of coal in ad- 
vance of the time of peak load upon the 
railroads. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to July 21, 1923 (000’s omitted): 


1923 1922 1921 
Flour production, bbls— 


July 15-21 ........05. 2,451 2,489 2,656 
SU BOSE ce ccgcecveee 6,607 6,827 7,952 
Flour, July 1-21, 

bbls— 
p MEET EPEEE EET 495 550 880 
PEE. beeen 00063500 10 25 2 
Wheat, July 1-21, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms.. 35,000 39,000 57,000 
TERMOTH ccc cccevecses 8,007 10,500 16,800 
Pere ere eee 100 2,100 483 
Ground by mills...... 29,713 30,730 36,100 
Wheat stocks, July 

21, bus— 
At terminals ........ 26,375 21,211 26,380 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 35,405 26,831 12,442 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending July 28 
and July 21, and for Jan 1-July 28, 1923, as 
reported. by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 























July July Jan. 1- 
Flour, bbls— 22-28 15-21 July 28 
United Kingdom .. 12 18 81 
Other Europe ..... 31 67 2,455 
Other countries.... 67 121 4,264 
Totals .ncccccees 110 206 7,531 
Wheat, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 144 781 8,678 
BUAIF wcteccecesecus cee 20 11,763 
Other Europe ..... 1,406 1,176 17,143 
Other countries.... 295 39 13,515 
Totals .ccccocees 1,845 2,375 51,099 
Corn, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 139 131 10,005 
Other Europe ..... 8 107 18,860 
CERAGE scccccvcese 14 22 5,652 
Other countries.... 58 77 2,064 
BOCA sisesrcces 219 337 36,581 
Barley, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 55 267 3,389 
Other countries.... 168 398 2,342 
TORE isc cdscces 223 665 5,731 
Oats, bus— 
WOTODS oc ccscscccs 10 46 1,686 
Other countries.... 16 5 758 
TOC .ciseccevee 26 51 2,444 
Rye, bus— 
* “GOFFMARY «2... cccces 77 188 9,065 
Other countries.... 365 99 15,228 
Potala .cccsvccee 442 287 24,293 
Canadian in transit through United States: 
Whawsr, BMS <ccacccs er 2 1,6 
Wheat, bus ....... 188 224 100,177 
Barley, bus ....... 55 coe 4,702 
Oats, bus ......... 30 2 7,219 
Rye, bus ..... esnee 24 56 6,379 
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Correspondent Takes Exception to State. 


ments Regarding German Finance Made 
in Federation Bulletin 


HampBurc, Germany.—In The North- 
western Miller of June 6 appeared a re- 
port on the European situation by John 
C. Koster, representative of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, originally 
issued as a bulletin by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. This interesting re- 
port contains a few grave errors in re- 
spect to the German situation. 

The writer states: “The situation in 
Germany does not look good to ine. 
The whole matter is in the hands of the 
industrials, who are pauperizing the 
German people to fatten their own pock- 
etbooks.” This is an opinion frequently 
expressed in foreign newspapers «nd 
journals, but no disinterested, careful 
observer of Germany and the Geriian 
people ever expressed such an opinion. 
There is no question that the German 
people have been compelled to lower 1a- 
trially their standard of living, but ‘his 
is not due to industrialism but to noting 
else than the political situation, w’ ich 
has caused the German currency to ‘le- 
preciate as rapidly as it has done. 

If the governments of the European 
countries chiefly concerned, which hive 
not been able to liquidate the war w th- 
in almost five years since the armist ce, 
could only come to a final settlem nt, 
conditions in Germany would  s.on 
change for the better. The wages of the 
workmen have been relatively high, ind 
it is the middle classes who suffer most 
from the fast decreasing buying power 
of their money. 

Speaking as a member of the Fed:ra- 
tion committee, Mr. Koster ought no! to 
have made a statement that “the pecuiiar 
conception of honesty on the part of the 
German government may be illustrited 
by the following fact. In making up 
their yearly statement for taxes, Cer- 
man firms doing business on the basis of 
the American dollar are allowed to siiow 
in their statement the value of the dol- 
lar at 800, while in reality the mark at 
the beginning of 1923 was quoted at 
about 20,000. This is being done in or- 
der to avoid making payments to the 
Reparations Commission.” 

This looks like a sensational bit of 
information out of an ill-informed news- 
paper, but not a responsible utterance of 
a member of an important committee. 
To blame the German government for 
dishonesty in the matter is more than 
a cool business man can venture to un- 
dertake. The present German govern- 
ment has repeatedly shown ‘its willing- 
ness to do everything possible to settle 
the reparations obligation. Its officials 
know that the great question of eco- 
nomics involved in the European situa- 
tion can only be solved by open discus- 
sion of the very complicated problems, 
and not by any political move. 

The figures given by Mr. Koster re 
incorrect. The value of the dollar for 
the purpose of taxation in Germany on 
Dec. 31 last was fixed at 7,350 for in- 
come tax and 4,100 for property tax. 


whereas Mr. Koster mentions a figure of * 


800. The official rate of exchange at that 
time was 7,350 and not 20,000, as stated 
in Mr. Koster’s report. The decision 
with regard to property in foreign cur- 
rencies was made after most care(ul 
studies of the matter, and the difference 
between the income tax and the prope:ty 
tax was necessary because the German 
rates of taxes are so high that all the 
property would entirely be taxed away 
in the course of a few years if no cis- 
tinction was made. Of course thvre 
have been other very grave reasons ‘or 
not simply accepting the rates of «x- 
change ruling on Dec. 31, 1922, as ‘he 
basis for property taxation, and a cr'i- 
cism such as Mr. Koster has exercis-d 
is certainly unjustified. 
; W. ve Borer. 





SOUTHEASTERN FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour output of Nashville and sout) 


’ eastern mills as reported to The Nort! 


western Miller, with comparison, in bar 
rels: 


Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity . output ofa 

bbls for week tivit 
July 22-28 ....... 198,180 156,500 80." 
Previous week ... 198,180 118,309 59.6 
VOPR OBO oscccies 183,330 125,363 68.2 
Two years ago.... 210,240 148,271 70.5 
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DEFENDS FUTURES ACT 


rtment of Agriculture Replies to Criti- 
cism Holding New Law Responsible 
for Low Prices 

At the recent National Hay Associa- 
tion convention, Bert H. Lang, vice presi- 
dent First National Bank of St. Louis, 
stated that first aid relief to the wheat 
farmers may be given if the Secretary 
of Agriculture will say to the grain 
trade “that for a given period, for 
example until July 1, 1924, he will not 
apply _ the authority vested in him 
through the future trading act in re- 
stricting the volume of trading. 

“The American speculator who now be- 
lieves that wheat is below a fair and 
equitable value will immediately come 
into the market in a volume that will 
absorb these daily hedges that are now 
exercising such a depressing effect. Such 
action would tend to strengthen the 
confidence of the American flour buyer, 
and without question it would have a 
most wholesome effect on the foreign 
buying mind. 

“jt may be replied that there is no 
restriction or restraint on trading at the 
present time, and this is technically cor- 
rect. but there is a natural restraint that 
comes through fear of a definite ruling 
temporarily held in abeyance. What the 


trade wants is concrete assurance that 
it will not be interfered with in its in- 
vesiinent in a trading commodity which 
it feels is now selling at a price out of 


line with everything else in the com- 
mocity world.” 

\cting Secretary of Agriculture C. W. 
Pugsley was sent. the following state- 
ment in reply: “There is no contem- 

laied ruling being held in abeyance. 
As you state there is no restriction or 
restraint in the form of an arbitrary 
limilation on trading at the present time, 
and there is none in contemplation. Fur- 
thermore, notwithstanding similar agita- 
tion in the grain trade for the past sev- 
eral months, our records now show that 
total volume trading in May wheat 
futures was in excess of the same month 
in the two preceding years. 

“When present regulations under the 
grain futures act were promulgated, Sec- 
retary Wallace issued a statement dep- 
recating the persistent rumors which 
have come out of some markets to the 
effect that administration of this law 
would drive operators out of the market 
and cause a severe decline in prices. He 
said violent opponents of the law have 
always claimed that the price of grain 
is regulated by supply and demand and 
asked how this law has affected supply 
and demand. He noted that some have 
said that the decline in wheat prices 
is due to this law, and asked, What about 
corn prices? 

“This law applies to corn trading in 

precisely the same manner as to wheat 
trading. If it has driven down the 
price of one, why not the other? The 
secretary pointed out that if persons 
subject to the law would stop their mis- 
representation of the regulations and co- 
operate in administering them, it would 
be better for all concerned, because the 
secretary has no intention to interfere 
with ordinary or proper speculation, and 
the law does not authorize such action. 
_ “The secretary desires to co-operate 
In every forward looking movement to 
improve the market, and solicits the com- 
plete and generous co-operation of the 
trade for the benefit of every one, from 
the farmer to the consumer. So far as 
the regulations are concerned this can 
be accomplished most quickly by settling 
down to the routine of making the re- 
quired reports without further discus- 
Sion or opposition. 

“Continued agitation by the grain 
trade in regard to these reports exposes 
it to suspicion that there is something 
to conceal which might result in increased 
criticism and even further legislation of 
& more drastic character before the 
actual facts regarding future trading 
can be assembled by this department. As 
18 well known, factors wholly indepen- 
dent of the grain futures act are now 
Operating in grain markets.” 





PROPOSALS FOR SUPPLIES 
Curcaco, In1.—The quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, advises that its proposal issued 
on July 21 for certain amounts of flour 
has been increased as follows: 


Q.M., Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 40,082 
lbs; Q.M., Fort Snelling, Minn., 68,012; 
Q.M., Fort Riley, Kansas, 139,944; Q.M., 
Fort Omaha, Neb., 69,972; Q.M., Fort 
Cook, Neb., 40,082; Q.M., Fort Robin- 
son, Neb., 4,900; Q.M., Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, 210,210. This is all hard 
wheat flour, to be packed in new single 
cotton sacks, 98 lbs net. 

S. O. Werner. 


REFUSE GRAIN RATE CUT 


Western Railway Executives Say They Can’t 
Afford Decrease, Which Would Largely 
Be Absorbed by Europ Cc ) 


OmanHa, Nes.—The Omaha “Buy 
Wheat and Flour” committee has re- 
ceived the refusal of the western rail- 
way executives to make a temporary cut 
of 25 per cent in the export rate on 
wheat and flour. The answer came from 
the representatives of 17 railroads. It 
was sent by J. E. Gorman, president of 
the Rock Island, and in part was as 
follows: 

“Various experienced and well-posted 
grain dealers take the position that if 
the proposed reduction in American rail 
rates were actually accomplished, as pred- 
icated thereupon, lower quotations than 
otherwise would have been made would 
appear abroad, and those reduced quo- 
tations would be immediately met by 
corresponding quotations from Argen- 
tina, Canada and other countries that 
possess an exportable surplus of wheat, 
grown on cheaper land, with cheaper 
labor than is obtainable in the United 
States. 

“Under these conditions we are in- 
formed that the effect of the proposed 
reduction would be to decrease the rev- 
enue of the American carriers, which 
decreases would be absorbed by the 
European dealer or consumer, which, of 
course, would not stimulate the move- 
ment abroad of American wheat, which 
otherwise would take place. 

“Since the passage of the transporta- 
tion act of 1920, the carriers in the 
western group ‘have earned far below 
the rate of return contemplated by the 
law. The actual rate of return has been: 
for the year 1921, 3.59 per cent; for 
the year 1922, 4.03 per cent; first five 
months 1923, 3.6 per cent. 

“Under these conditions, the feeling 
was generally entertained at toddy’s 
meeting that the western carriers were 
not in position to stand the heavy reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent on export wheat and 
flour that is proposed by your commit- 
tee, and especially since the results flow- 
ing therefrom, according to our best 
information, appear to be problematical. 

“Moreover, if this reduction were 
made in the rates of wheat and flour 
for export, it would undoubtedly call 
for corresponding reduction in rates for 
export on coarse grain and products, 
if not in the rates on domestic grain 
and products, and also, judging the 
future by the past, it might be difficult 
to limit the reduction by making them 
expire with Jan. 30, 1924.” 

Mr. Gorman then pointed out that 
since Aug. 26, 1920, when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorized an in- 
crease in freight rates of 35 per cent in 
western territory east of the Rocky 
mountains, the railroads had voluntarily 
reduced rates on wheat and flour from 
Omaha for export 25 per cent to eastern 
seaboard territory and 19 per cent to 
Gulf ports. “From this it will be seen 
that the western carriers have already 
accorded marked consideration to this 
export wheat and flour traffic, 

“Your request contemplated, under 
authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, that the reduced rates will 
also be made effective on grain on hand 
in elevators and at storage points, and 
it is understood that this is regarded as 
an —— link in your chain as 
planned. Of course, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would have to decide 
this | gg of the matter, but having 
regard for the many decisions which they 
have rendered, holding that the rate in 
effect at the time. the grain left the 
initial point of’ shipment would have to 
govern as applied to the rate in effect 
from reshipping or elevator point, there 
appears every reason to believe that the 
Commission will continue to occupy that 
view of the premises.” 

The Omaha committee proposed the 
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25 per cent export rate reduction as a 
temporary or emergency measure to 
expire Jan. 30, next. 

The wheat committee was authorized 
by a meeting of 75 directors of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, among 
them some of the most important busi- 
ness men of Omaha, who feel that the 
summary refusal of their request merits 
further action, and are preparing a reply 
to the railroads. Meanwhile the “Buy 
Wheat and Flour” campaign is progress- 
ing with much success. 

Leien LeEsue. 





KANSAS CITY WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


The following table, supplied to The 
Northwestern Miller through courtesy of 
E. L. Morris, division supervisor of the 
federal grain supervision service, shows 
the number of cars of wheat of various 
varieties and grades inspected at the 
Kansas City terminal in the crop year 
ended June 30, 1923: 


HARD RED SPRING 


No. 1 northern spring .........+-+.. 3 
No. 2 northern spring .........++.+. 0 
No. 3 northern spring ..........+... 2 
No. 4 northern spring .......-...+..- 0 
No. 5 northern spring ..........+.+.+ 2 
Sample grade 2 














9 
HARD RED WINTER 

No. 1 dark hard winter 161 
No. 2 dark hard winter 2,173 
No. 3 dark hard winter 2,695 
No. 4 dark hard winter 1,284 
No. 5 dark hard winter «i 311 
BAMMIO STAGS ccccccceccccsecsessese 244 
6,868 

Wee. 2 WMP WEREER occ cc ccs ccccveces 740 
No. 3 hard winter ......cscccsecvcces 13,247 
No. 3 hard winter ......-scccccceees 15,398 
No. 4 hard winter .....ccccccccccces 5,894 
Wo. & Rar WiIMtEF 2. cccccccccscsecs 1,696 
Bample STAGE ..ccresccccssscvsceee 3,038 
40,013 

No. 1 yellow hard winter............ 20 
No, 2 yellow hard winter...........- 636 
No. 3 yellow hard winter...........-. 618 
No. 4 yellow hard winter............ 131 
No. 5 yellow hard winter.........--. 38 
Sample Grade ..cesesesecersesecees 132 
1,575 

SOFT RED WINTER 

No, 1 red Witter ..cccccccvcccccess 39 
No. 3 red winter ...--ccccccccccees 492 
Wo. 8 Fed WIMtOP 2... ccccesccccccecs 1,457 
No. 4 red winter ....ccccrscccveves 1,279 


No. & red winter ....-.sccscccreeeee 481 
Sample grade ....cessecsevcssserees 





5,408 

Additional to the principal varieties 
above listed, inspections included the fol- 
lowing: amber durum, 4 cars; durum, 29; 
red durum, 191; hard white wheat, 3; 
soft white wheat, 80; mixed wheat, 5,130. 





TEXAS SELF-RISING FLOUR LAW 

Oxtanoma City, Ox1a.—Retailers and 
jobbers handling self-rising flour in Tex- 
as have been informed of the provisions 
of a new law of that state governing the 
manufacture and sale of that commodity, 
by the pure food and drug division of 
the state board of health. The law pro- 
vides that the flour shall be of straight 
grade or better, the chemical leavening 
ingredients to be bicarbonate of soda, and 
either calcium acid phosphate, sodium 
aluminium phosphate, cream of tartar, 
tartaric acid, or a combination of any 
of these. The manufacturer is required 
to label the package in capital letters in 
the English language, the label to con- 
tain the name and domicile of the manu- 
facturer and the percentage by weight of 
each of the chemical leavening ingredi- 
ents. 

Self-rising flour, when sold, shall pro- 
duce not less than one half of 1 per cent 
by weight of available carbon dioxide gas, 


and there shall not be contained more, 


than 314 per cent of chemical leavening 
ingredients, otherwise the product shall 
be deemed adulterated. The board of 
health has notified dealers that they may 
have until Aug. 31 to dispose of stocks 
that have not been manufactured and 
labeled as provided by the new law. 





GRAIN STOCKS IN GERMANY 

In Germany the stocks of old domestic 
rain in the hands of farmers has been 
‘ound to be large beyond expectations. 
Farmers have been hording grain, dis- 
trusting its conversion into paper cur- 
rency. The new crop about to mature 
tends to bring out these hoarded sup- 
plies. Native stocks are believed to be 
sufficient to tide the country over until 
the new harvest which was retarded 
fully two weeks by the cold, wet spring. 
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WHERE DOCTORS DISAGREE 


Figures for Flour Stocks July 1 Show Wide 
Discrepancy—Government Estimate 
Seems Too Low 








Wasuinoton, D. C.—Even the experts 
sometimes disagree. A demonstration of 
this truism is given in the figures issued 
by two well-known authorities, one offi- 
cial and the other private, on the stocks 
of flour on hand on July 1 of this year 
and last. One gathers the impression 
that if the question of accuracy were 
submitted to a jury of impartial experts, 
the figures given out from the official 
source would be rejected in favor of 
those from unofficial authority. 

In the second report on the agricul- 
tural outlook issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, an analysis is made of 
the wheat situation in the United States 
for the crop years 1922-23 and 1923-24. 
For 1922-23 the stocks of flour on hand 
July 1, in terms of wheat, are stated as 
7,461,000 bus; similarly for 1923-24 the 
stocks of flour are given at 8,500,000 bus. 
These figures would indicate that the 
amount of flour on hand is sufficient for 
about a week’s consumption. 

Russell’s Commercial Review of July 
18, 1923, likewise analyzes the flour situa- 
tion of the United States. In this case, 
however, the stocks of flour at the be- 
ginning of July, 1922, amounted to 5,- 
500,000 bbls, equivalent to about 27,000,- 
000 bus. Similarly the stocks on hand 
at the end of June, 1923, are given as 
6,900,000 bbls, equivalent to about 31,- 
000,000 bus of wheat. Thus is a dis- 
crepancy between the figures given by the 
committee on agricultural outlook and 
the figures given by Mr. Russell of more 
than 20,000,000 bus. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





“BUY MORE WHEAT” SUGGES1ION 

Boston, Mass.—The reported sugges- 
tion of the Armour Grain Co. that 100,000 
persons buy and carry 1,000 bus wheat 
in order to help the farmer is not being 
received with much enthusiasm in New 
England. A margin of $50 would have 
to be deposited, and there is the chance 
of the purchaser losing, should the market 
go against him. 

A much better plan, in the opinion of 
the trade here, is being pushed and is 
meeting with good results. The slogan is 
“Buy More Flour.” The retail grocers 
are taking up the idea, and when a house- 
holder is telephoned or visited for the 
usual order of groceries, the salesman 
says: “Can’t I interest you in the pur- 
chase of flour? The retail market is now 
the lowest for many months, and prices 
are very attractive; it is really the cheap- 
est commodity in foodstuffs.” Nine times 
out of 10 the householder will purchase, 
if not a barrel, at least a bag of flour. 
The purchaser does not mind the outlay 
of $7@8 for a barrel of flour, where he 
would hesitate to invest $50 for the car- 
rying of 1,000 bus wheat. 

This plan is being pushed in all the 
New England cities and towns, and the 
result is sure to be felt in the jobbing 
and wholesale flour market. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Aug. 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
2 13 











Consolidated .... 199 83 42 
Ogilvies ......... 465 111 63 
Grain Growers .. 284 146 74 eee 
Fort William ... 111 103 183 2 
Th, Be Bs 68 66.<.0 00 285 95 158 20 
North Western .. 241 69 133 oes 
Port Arthur ..... 328 98 257 16 
Cam. Gov't cecces 142 80 20 46 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 533 46 22 35 
Private elevators. 1,888 744 459 49 
Totale ..sceose 4,476 1,574 1,409 181 
Year ago .......- 8,300 2,002 560 288 
Receipts ....-.+-+-+ 838 491 135 15 
Lake shipments.. 2,019 456 947 49 
Rail shipments... 145 102 16 3 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 18. Me. 2... Weecove 
No. 1 northern..1,547 No. 2C. W...... 302 
No. 2 northern.. 514 No. 3C. W...... 219 


No. 3 northern.. 839 Ex. 1 feed ..... 3 
Ms De ¥6 65-0,0 0:08 BIO 2 BSCR ccccccece 207 
Seer ere $0 3 feed ..ccsccee 187 
et eee 11 Special bin ..... 2 
VOOR ccccccceces Others ......... 59 
Durum ......... 126 Private ........ 744 
Winter .....0s0- a 
eo, 196 Total ..cvivinc 1,724 
PRIVACO ..ccceds 1,888 

Total ...ceees 4,802 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Symposium of Reports on Spring Wheat Crop 
in the Northwest—Threshing 
Not Yet Begun 


Minneapous, Minn.—The following 
reports, received from millers, show 
progress made to date in harvesting, and 
something as to the yield and quality 
of the spring wheat crop in the North- 
west: 





MINNESOTA 

Detroit Wheat is turning out poorer than 
expected and is very spotted. Only a few 
good reports of about 18 bus per acre; others 
8$@10 Quality fair, and harvesting pro- 
gressing nicely. 

Wabasha—Wheat 
variety than last year. 
well. 

Little Falls 
returns yet, 
ity good, 

Albert Lea—Cutting completed and thresh- 
ing progressing rapidly. Very little wheat 
raised here. Winter wheat looks better than 
expected, one field yielding 31 bus per acre. 

Faribault—Harvest in progress; yield 20@ 
23 bus. Better gluten content by about 1 
per cent. 

Marshall—Wheat very poor. 

Hector—Wheat will yield 15@20 bus; test 
weight, 53@56 lbs. Gluten around 12 per 
cent. Good quality. 

Fairfax—yYield will 
quality above last 
about half completed. 

Echo—New wheat has stronger and higher 
percentage of gluten than last year’s. Some 
damage by blight, but crop was too far ad- 
vanced when rust struck it. Crop turning 
out better than expected, Test weight about 


will be of a stronger 
Yield running quite 


Grain all cut. No threshing 
Some rye being threshed; qual- 


18@20 bus, 
Harvest 


average 
year’s crop. 


58 lbs. 

Mankato—Wheat averaging about 22 bus; 
nearly all grading No. 1 dark northern and 
of excellent quality. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Bowdle—Wheat will not average over 6 
bus, no grade to No. 2. 

Arlington—Wheat very poor; most of it 


hardly worth handling. 
Watertown—Early threshing shows yield of 
6@12 bus, testing 52@58 lbs, of good quality. 


Crop damaged 40 per cent by blight and 
rust. 

Webster—No threshing done yet. Yield 
and quality will be very unsatisfactory. 
Some farmers report the poorest marquis 
they ever cut; others hope for about 52-lb 
wheat. Barley very poor. Oats, flax and 
corn good. 

Chamberlain—Some wheat fields turning 
out good, others shriveled, but fair milling 
quality. This applies only to small territory 
here. East of us wheat is badly shrunken. 

Belle Fourche—No threshing yet. osti- 
mate 12 bus per acre, against 20@30 last 
year. Fifty per cent rust damage. 


Rapid City—No threshing yet. Crops not 
as good as expected, account of rust. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Park River—Crop very spotted; yield 8@ 
10 bus. Quality fair to light weight shrunken 
wheat. Excessive heat, with rust, damaged 
crop fully 50 per cent. 

Valley City—Harvest well under way. 


Wheat yield will average around 10 bus and 
test weights will run 53@58 Ibs. Quality 
good, ¢ 

Grafton—Expect threshing to begin in 
about two weeks. Yield cut by rust; dam- 
age about 80 per cent, but wheat will be of 
fair weight and extra strong. 

Fargo—Harvesting in full swing. Rust, 
blight and heat have been unusually severe, 
but we look for a yield of about 10 bus, with 
test weight 55@60 lbs and of good milling 
quality. 

Hebron—Yield will be larger than expect- 
ed. Rust did not do as much damage as 
was expected. Flax and corn good. 

Richardton—No threshing yet. Anticipated 
yields 5@20 bus, with average about 12 bus. 
Wheat test, 60 lbs down. Believe that wheat 
testing 57@60 lbs will show a dry gluten 
of 12@13 per cent, and 53@56-lb wheat 13% 
@14% per cent. All late wheat suffered 
from rust and black chaff. Flax excellent. 


Devils Lake—Threshing began Aug. 6. 
Yields on all grain will be very poor. Wheat 
4@12 bus, test weight 53@57 lbs. All ex- 


cept very early badly rusted. Coarse grain 
poor. Flax good to poor. 

Glen Ullin—Wheat hit hard by black rust 
the past 10 days. Cutting now general. We 
figure not more than 8 bus to acre on the 
average, while 10 days ago .we counted on 
at least 15. 

Mott—Rust and heat damage about 35 per 
cent. Wheat not as badly hurt as reported. 
Quality better, with expected yield 10@15 
bus. 

Minot—Rust and heat have done a lot of 
damage during past two weeks. Estimated 
yield, 6@9 bus. Early wheat will be of good 
quality. 

Dickinson—Harvesting under way, but 
yield not as good as anticipated; black rust 
is injuring late wheat. Early wheat beyond 
danger and of good quality. 

Jamestown—Wheat cutting in full swing. 
We look for good quality, but there will be a 
lot of underweight wheat. Estimated yield, 
10 bus. 

Mandan—Harvesting in full swing. 


Winnirtc, Man.—Cool weather over 
the prairie provinces has undoubtedly 
done much to arrest the development of 
rust on wheat in southern Manitoba. 
Yield in some sections will be greatly re- 
duced from this cause, but elsewhere in 
the province conditions are fairly satis- 
factory. Some wheat cutting is being 
done, and with more settled weather, will 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


become general by the middle of the 
month. 

In Saskatchewan, conditions are prom- 
ising, with the exception of portions of 
the southern and southeastern sections, 
where rust has caused considerable dam- 
age. Otherwise, the stand of straw in this 
province is very heavy, and heads are 
long and filling nicely. Saskatchewan’s 
harvesting will be general by about Aug. 
15. Rye is now being cut, and it is ex- 
pected that this grain will run 20 to 25 
bus per acre. The native hay crop has 
been a good one. 

Alberta has perhaps the most uniform- 
ly good prospects as regards yield of 
wheat. Indeed, all crops there promise 
to be the best in several years. Rye is 
being harvested, and is proving a fair 
crop. No rust has been reported so far, 
and the only damage is from adverse 
weather conditions at a few local points. 

Speaking generally, the West gives 
promise of a good, average crop. The 
cool weather, while arresting rust devel- 
opment, is also retarding the filling and 
ripening of grain, and dry weather, with 
moderate temperatures, would now be of 
great benefit to all growing crops. 


Great Farts, Mont.—Harvesting of 
wheat is in progress in many sections of 
Montana, winter wheat being generally 
ready for the reaper. Spring wheat is 
advancing rapidly and making fine prog- 
ress in growth. Reports indicate that the 
winter wheat crop is better in many quar- 
ters than had been forecast. Grain men 
about Great Falls are making personal 
estimates of the probable total yield for 
Montana, and the figures vary from 
around 46,000,000 bus to 60,000,000. Esti- 
mates on the average yield per acre usu- 
ally are 20 bus or more, some running as 
high as 25. There is some exceptionally 
fine winter wheat and some that it is be- 
lieved will yield better than 40 bus to 
the acre, but compared with the state’s 
total wheat acreage the winter crop is 
relatively small. The spring crop, from 
which the millers secure their choicest 
grinding wheat, has the appearance of 
being the best ever grown in Montana. 
Harvesting still is limited to binders and 
headers, but the combines will be started 
about Aug. 10. 


MitwavuKkeE, W1s.—More rain is needed 
in Wisconsin. Corn is in good condition, 
but the stand is uneven. Early oats are 
mostly harvested, and late oats are turn- 
ing; some smut is reported. Barley 
threshing is well under way in the south- 
ern section. Pastures revived somewhat 
under moderate temperatures and light to 
heavy scattered showers, but are brown 
in many places. 


Oxianoma Crry, Ox1a.—Hot winds 
and extreme heat, with the absence of 
rain, have caused a critical situation to 
arise in Oklahoma with reference to the 
wheat movement. Prospects for corn, 
feed and cotton crops have been so haz- 
arded that bank credits have again be- 
come acutely restricted and collections 
are being pushed. This may force several 
million bushels of wheat on the market 
that growers otherwise would hold. 


Denver, Coro.—The Colorado wheat 
crop, being several weeks behind eastern 
winter wheat crops, has suffered from 30 
to 50 per cent-loss from black rust in the 
eastern part of the state. Threshing is 
just beginning, and returns are very dis- 
appointing everywhere. 


Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat har- 
vest of Ontario is well advanced. In most 
parts of the province the crop is turning 
out well. The yield per acre is average 
and the quality good. There will be 
plenty of this grain for all milling pur- 
poses. A rough estimate of the total 
crop would be 15,000,000 bus. The coarser 
grains are also fairly good, but there will 
not be enough for feeding requirements 
and, as usual, the shortage will have to 
be met by imports from western Canada. 


Portianp, Orecon.—Harvest of small 
grains is complete in some southern lo- 
calities and is general elsewhere in the 
state, except in the more elevated dis- 
tricts. Considerable threshing has been 
done, with yields generally good to excel- 
lent. Late wheat and oats are filling well. 
The warm weather was favorable for 
corn, which is in tassel and silk in most 
places and is forming ears in the warmer 
districts. 


WHEAT CROP SHRINKAGE 


Government Report Cuts Off 18,000,000 Bus 
from Winter and 10,000,000 Bus 
from Spring 


A decrease of 28,000,000 bus in this 
year’s wheat crop was indicated in the 
Department of Agriculture’s August crop 
report as compared with forecasts made 
a month ago. The preliminary estimate 
of winter wheat was placed at 568,000,- 
000 bus, or 18,000,000 less than a month 
ago, and the forecast of spring wheat 
at 225,000,000 bus, or 10,000,000 less than 
last month. Corn showed improvement 
during July and a forecast of 2,982,000,- 
000 bus was announced, 105,000,000 more 
than the forecast last month, 

Oats, barley, tobacco, flaxseed and 
sugar beets showed indications of in- 
creased production as compared with 
a month ago, while rye, rice, hay, apples, 
peaches and peanuts showed decreases. 


United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the United 
States by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 





Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1923* 793 2,982 1,316 202 65 19 14 
1922. 862 2,890 1,215 186 95 12 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 688 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 16 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 2 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 57 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 12 


*Aug. 1 estimate. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 


m———Acres——,, -—Bushels—, 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1923*.. 39,750 18,503 658,253 568 225 793 
1922... 42,127 19,508 61,630 6586 276 862 
1921... 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 756,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,180 22,051 59,181 565 356 921 
1917... 27,480 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 3521,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 53,5641 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,248 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910... 27,829 18,3852 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,380 18,803 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,406 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,988 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,081 17,044 44,075 825 228 652 
1903... 32,610 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Aug. 1 estimate. 


Spring Wheat Crop 
Spring wheat acreage and crop of the 
United States in 1923, as estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture on the basis of 
condition Aug. 1, compared with the final 
estimates for previous years (000’s omitted): 


AREA, ACRES 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minnesota 1,628 1,850 2,279 2,800 
N. Dakota..... 7,953 8,740 9,500 8,916 
S. Dakota..... 2,748 2,893 2,770 2,830 
Montana ...... 2,718 2,713 2,290 2,377 
Washington ... 1,060 1,000 1,000 1,434 
United States 18,503 19,503 20,282 21,127 

PRODUCTION, BUS 

1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minnesota ..... 18,481 25,345 21,650 26,600 
N. Dakota 65,024 123,234 80,750 80,244 
S. Dakota 25,226 38,188 24,930 25,470 
Montana ...... 47,152 39,881 27,480 32,770 
Washington ... 20,861 9,200 15,000 17,065 





United States 225,000 275,887 214,589 222,430 





BUFFALO MILL CHANGES HANDS 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Broadway Milling Co., re- 
cently incorporated for $50,000, on Aug. 
6 took over the plant, business and good- 
will of the Buffalo branch of the Nowak 
Milling Co. Maxwell M. Nowak, who 
has operated feed mills here and in Ham- 
mond, will move to Chicago and here- 
after will operate the Hammond plant. 


August 8, 1923 


Carload business in this region will also 
be handled from Hammond, but smaller 
consignments will come under jurisdic- 
tion of the new corporation. 

Officers of the new corporation are vet- 
eran employees of the Nowak company. 
They have purchased controlling amounts 
of the new corporation’s stock, although 
a substantial interest is retained by Mr. 
Nowak. : 

The new firm will-operate the Buffalo 
grain elevator and feed mill on a co- 
operative basis. A trust fund is to be 
established, this to be liquidated in the 
future. 

Leon Hoinowski has been elected presi- 
dent of the new company, which, fo: a 
time, will have the benefit of Mr. Nowa’s 
25 years of experience as a grain and 
feed man, as he will remain here for sev- 
eral months. 

The flour jobbing business formerly 
conducted by the Nowak Milling Co. \ ill 
not be resumed by the new corporation 

P. D. Fawnestock. 





NO EXCHANGE INVESTIGATION 

Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 7.—(Speial 
Telegram)—In reply to an inquiry by 
the president of the Omaha Grain }:x- 
change, C. W. Pugsley, acting Secret: ry 
of Agriculture, sent the following |. le- 
gram: “There is absolutely no trut! in 
the statement that the Department of 
Agriculture is secretly investigating 
either the Omaha or other grain ox- 
changes for violating federal laws by 
fixing the prices of wheat and otter 
grains or for employing unfair dock ing 
methods, Furthermore, the Washington 
news agency. that released the dispatch 
referred to declines to furnish the de- 
partment with the name of the source 
which it describes as authoritative.” 

In accordance with the provisions of 
the grain futures act, reports are fur- 
nished the department by grain exchanges 
and their members. However, Omaha 
is not a future trading market, «nd, 
therefore, not subject to the grain 
futures act. The grain futures admin- 
istration has _ representatives on the 
most important markets where future 
trading is done, and these representa- 
tives are studying the facts, but no 
secret investigations whatever are being 
made on any grain markets by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





WHEAT COUNCIL TO MEET 

Cuicaco, I:i.—Congressman Sydney 
Anderson, ee of the Wheat Coun- 
cil of the United States, announces that 
the first meeting of the joint committee 
on wheat research, organized to investi- 
gate the wheat situation, will be held at 
the council’s headquarters in the Temple 
Building, Chicago, on Aug. 13. ‘This was 
originally set for Aug. 10, but on account 
of the burial of President Harding it has 
been postponed till the following Monday. 

This committee, which will make a thor- 
ough survey of the wheat situation, was 
named as a result of a suggestion made 
by Julius Barnes, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, at the 
wheat conference held in Chicago in June, 
who recommended a committee, the ex- 
penses of which would be borne by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The committee has seven members, as 
follows: Congressman Sydney Anderson, 
Minnesota; A. J. Brosseau, president 
Mack Trucks, Inc.. New York; W. I. 
Drummond, chairman of the board of 
directors of the International Farm Con- 
gress, Kansas City; O. E. Bradfute, 
president American Farm Bureau Fvd- 
eration, Chicago; S. J. Lowell, master 'a- 
tional Grange, Fredonia, N. Y; H. D. 
Irwin, grain exporter, Philadelphia; 
George C. Jewett, general manazer 
American Wheat Growers, Associa!«d, 
Inc., Minneapolis. S. O. Werne! 





SHANE BROS. & WILSON RECEIVE! 

Puiaperpuia, Pa—On Aug. 1, Fdl- 
eral Judge Dickinson made permanent 
the appointment of David H. Birr °s 
receiver in bankruptcy for Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co., flour merchants. Op}- 
sition to the appointment of a recei\«r 
was withdrawn, and the latter was giv") 
authority to borrow $30,000 for wavs 
and materials. At the preliminary he«'- 
ing, stockholders placed the liabilities «' 
the concern at more than $1.000,(0. 
Officers said the assets were in excess 0! 
the liabilities. Samus S. DaniEzLs. 
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Uncertainty as to the course of the 
wheat market is keeping flour buyers on 
the fence. Spring wheat mills are re- 
ceiving considerable inquiry from their 
trade but, in the main, buyers’ ideas of 
values are below those entertained by 
millers. Of course the extremely low 
prices being named by winter wheat mills 
are largely responsible for this. 

Minneapolis mills have booked com- 
par»tively little business since July 30, 
but the inquiry they are receiving leads 
them to believe that there is some good 
buying ahead. They are inclined to be 
optimistic. They feel that spring wheat 
mili will have their innings as soon as 
the trade gets a little confidence. Of 
course, there has already been consider- 
able new crop spring flour sold for ship- 


ment up to Jan. 1. It is believed that 
the smaller buyers in the East are pretty 
wel! taken care of for the remainder of 


19-3, but the big buyers thus far have 
only partially covered their spring wheat 
requirements. 

light production is having a very 
stabilizing influence on first clear prices. 


These are now unusually close to patents, 
with mills oversold and behind on deliv- 
eries. Demand for second clear is also 


picking up. Some of this grade was sold 
Aug. 6 to Holland at better prices than 
domestic buyers would pay. 

While most mills are asking spot prices 
for new crop flour, some are quoting this 
shipment at 10@20c bu under spot. 

Durum flour is in about the same posi- 
tion as is bread wheat flour. Macaroni 
manufacturers, after showing a little 
spurt of interest a week ago, have with- 
drawn entirely from the market and re- 
fuse to entertain new offers. Asking 
prices, however, are firm. Seven Minne- 
apolis and interior Minnesota mills in the 
week ending Aug. 4 made 38,530 bbls of 
durum products, compared with 48,825 in 
the preceding week. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis and 
outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
per 196 Ibs: 


Aug. 7 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
cotton .....6.602++-$5.90@6.60 $7.40@7.90 
Standard patent ...... 5.80@6.10 7.10@7.45 
Second patent ........ 5.70@5.90 6.85@7.10 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.20@5.40 5.00@5.50 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.30@3.70 3.00@3.90 


*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 


a Aug. 7 Year ago 

No. 2 semolina ....... $5.40@5.50 $6.10@6.25 

Durum patent ........ 4.95@5.05 5.20@5.30 

BPAY ivinek ys 43 0066:0:5 3.30@3.40 3.75 @4.00 
MILLFEED 


Track, immediate and prompt shipment 
millfeed is in better demand than it was 
late in the week ending Aug. 4. Wide- 
spread interest is evinced, particularly in 
bran. All classes of buyers throughout 
the country apparently want bran, and 
are willing to take it at around present 
Prices. Some big feed manufacturing 
concerns have been heavy buyers within 
the past two weeks, and are understood 
to have practically covered their season’s 
tequirements. There are others who still 
have their wants to cover, and reports 
have it that there are literally thousands 
of small dealers who have yet to come 
into the market. It is this insistent de- 
mand that is sustaining prices. Some 
Jobbers evidently feel that bran will not 
decline much from the present basis, be- 
Cause they are bidding spot prices for 
30-, 60- and even 90-day shipment, and in 
Some instances are bidding a premium for 
delivery beyond that period. 

Standard middlings are not as strong 


as is bran, and at times have exhibited 
weakness, under the influence of offerings 
by mills. Jobbers offer standard mid- 
dlings for prompt shipment at $23.50@24 
ton, $23 for August and $22 for Septem- 
ber, Minneapolis basis. It is believed that 
when mills get to running nearer capacity 
the spread between standard middlings 
and bran will shrink perceptibly. 

The heavier grades, flour middlings and 
red dog, are in good request in split cars. 
The demand for these grades is fairly 
general, ‘although central states and 
southeastern buyers are most in evidence. 
Resellers, for the time being, are offering 
them at a discount under what mills 
quote. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $21 ton, 
standard middlings $25.50@26, flour mid- 
dlings $30.50@31, red dog $34@34.50, and 
rye middlings $25, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 

Aug. 7 Year ago 
ee eee boise @19.50 $14.25@14.50 
Stand. middlings.. 23.50@24.00 16.50@17.00 
Flour middlings... 28.50@29.50 23.00@23.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 31.00@34.00 29.00@30.00 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 14 were in operation Aug. 7: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co,., C, D, E and G mills. 


A, A South, B 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis for week tivity 

July 29-Aug. 4.... 561,100 277,360 
Previous week ... 561,100 280,950 50 
Be GS. wees nets 546,000 295,255 54 
Two years ago.... 546,000 291,260 53 
Three years ago... 546,000 281,730 51 
Four years ago.... 546,000 330,435 61 
Five years ago.... 546,000 375,915 62 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Aug. 11... secces 243,505 284,085 289,660 
Aug. 4.... 277,360 295,255 291,260 281,730 
July 28... 280,950 309,120 307,530 296,045 
July 21... 282,555 318,880 279,850 336,470 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapolis 
mills for four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Aug. 11... «..+- 355 245 1,550 
Aug. 4.... 1,071 1,430 oe 1,430 
July 28... 1,785 2,785 8,140 =. weeee 
July 21... 2,214 1,070) 3 ...06. 10,410 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pot. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 29-Aug. 4.... 245,500 126,790 51 
Previous week ... 369,000 193,030 52 
Year AGO ..cccceee 416,940 201,790 48 
Two years ago.... 417,690 193,310 46 
Three years ago... 422,010 134,620 31 
Four years ago.... 420,210 171,095 40 
Five years ago.... 343,350 137,745 40 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
June 9.. 52 58,350 147,195 157,315 oes ae 
June 16. 48 54,000 122,420 148,090 

June 23. 48 47,650 139,371 149,060 

June 30. 46 50,900 153,585 153,515 

July 7. 47 68,700 143,735 125,725 

July 14. 50 58,950 189,390 175,740 

July 21. 53 62,300 169,110 177,485 

July 28. 52 61,500 193,030 200,690 

Aug. 4.. 38 40,925 126,790 116,865 


EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS FALSE HOPE 


The possibility of calling a special ses- 
sion of Congress in:time to pass legisla- 





tion fixing a price for the 1923 crop is a 
false hope and impossible of realization, 
in the opinion of George E. Duis, presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association. 

“Regardless of the merits or demerits 
of price fixing legislation, it is a waste of 
valuable time to consider it as a relief 
measure for the present crisis of north- 
western farmers,’ according to a state- 
ment issued by Mr, Duis. “Before Con- 
gress could convene and the necessary 
bills be worked out and passed, the bulk 
of the 1923 crop would be out of the 
farmers’ hands. At best the price would 
be fixed by wheat consumers, and there- 
fore it is a slim hope that it would be 
adequate to meet the eed needs,” 
the statement continued. 

“There is only one tangible, definite 
thing that the farmers of North Dakota 
can do with any hope of immediate re- 
lief, and that is to get control of the 
1923 crop by organization, and then they 
can fix their own price without waiting 
for a not too willing government action. 
If the government acts by Jan. 1, all 
right; the organized farmers could share 
in the benefits, for they would have been 
financed through the Intermediate Credit 
Bank, and in a position to stay off the 
market until that time. 

“The machinery is already provided in 
the North Dakota Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, which now has a membership of 
12,000, contralling practically 20 per cent 
of the North Dakota crop, it was said. 
New members are being taken in at the 
rate of over 100 per day, and if there was 
a concerted drive put on by the business 
people of the state, it would be a simple 
matter to get full control of this year’s 
crop by Oct. 1. 

“Comparatively speaking, there is a 
very limited supply of hard spring wheat 
grown in North Dakota and Montana, it 
was pointed out. This wheat is unusually 
rich in gluten, and millers must have it 
for mixing purposes in order to make 
good flour. Getting control of the high 
gluten wheat of the Northwest is com- 
paratively easy, and would be the most 
effective means for boosting prices of all 
wheats, for the prices on other wheats 
would be reflected by the price received 
for the fancy variety.” 


FRUEN CEREAL CO. 

On July 18 the Fruen Cereal Co., Min- 
neapolis, delivered a deed of trust, trans- 
ferring all its assets to James E. Mehan, 
as trustee, for the benefit of creditors. 
Mr. Mehan has assumed the trusteeship, 
and has issued a circular to the creditors 
of the company explaining its’ present 
financial condition. The assets, exclusive 
of the plant, are approximately $27,000, 
and liabilities $14,000. The plant, which 
has a capacity of about 500 bbls of cere- 
als daily, is incumbered by a trust deed 
securing a bond issue. There are $65,000 
outstanding in these bonds at the present 
time. The bond issue falls due Oct. 1 and 
the bondholders, of course, have the right 
to foreclose. 

Lacking the necessary capital to op- 
erate the plant successfully, Mr. Mehan 
has advised the creditors that he will 
offer the assets of the company for sale 
on Aug. 11, at 10 a.m. 


SPRING WHEAT QUALITY GOOD 


According to advices received from in- 
terior Minnesota mills and judging from 
the early arrivals at Minneapolis, the 
quality of the Minnesota wheat crop this 
year is unusually good. Analyses show 
that early receipts contain 1@2 per cent 
more gluten than did last year’s crop. 


The superior quality will more than off- — 


set the light yields in some districts. . 

A report from Richardton, N. D., _e 
new wheat there, testing 57@60 lbs to the 
bu, will run 12@13 per cent dry gluten, 
and 53@56-lb wheat, 1314@141% per cent 
dry. 

New crop durum wheat is also of 
superior quality. Several cars of this 
variety have already been received from 
South Dakota. 


WHEAT GROWERS ASK For $5,000,000 


All necessary arrangements to meet the 
requirements of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank of St. Paul for extending 
loans to the North Dakota Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association were completed at the 
meeting of the board of directors of that 
organization on Aug. 3. 

eorge E. Duis, president, and R. L. 
Taft, cashier, recently made a trip to 
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St. Paul, where they conferred with the 
officials of the bank relative to credits to 
finance the marketing of the 1923 crop. 
At that time they learned just what the 
requirements would be and the final de- 
tails were worked out by the board mem- 
bers, and an application sent to the bank 
officials for a commitment of $5,000,000. 
Mr. Taft assured the board that the fed- 
eral officials had promised the North Da- 
kota Wheat Growers’ Association this 
amount, and more if need be. 

The board also took final steps toward 
establishing a state organ, which will be 
published in Grand Forks, and sent to 
the 12,000 members twice a month, begin- 
ning Sept. 1, it was announced. ; 

The board adopted the following reso- 
lution, which was forwarded to Mrs. 
Harding: 

“It is with deep regret and -profound 
sorrow that we learned of the death of 
Warren G, Harding, twenty-ninth Presi- 
dent of the United States. We realize 
the almost unequal load placed upon the 
President during the reconstruction 
period in which we are now living. As 
wheat growers, we realize the almost 
hopeless condition of American agricul- 
ture, and further realize that to remedy 
the situation eventually it must come 
through the efforts of the farmers them- 
selves. Congress may extend some imme- 
diate relief, but the final solution must 
come through the organization of farm- 
ers under co-operative marketing. We 
recognize that our late President was not 
only an advocate of co-operative market- 
ing, but was an honorary member of the 
Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association. We 
feel his advocacy of co-operative mar- 
keting came from an honest and sincere 
conviction of what was best and would 
ae the most good to the greatest num- 

er. 

“We therefore wish, as directors of the 
North Dakota Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion in session assembled, representing a 
membership of 12,000 growers, to express 
our deepest sorrow for the loss of our 
President by his untimely death. 

“We extend our full and unstinted sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Warren G. Harding in her 
great hour of trial, and we further desire 
to have a copy of this resolution forward- 
ed to Mrs. Harding, and to the Secretary 
of State, president pro-tem of the Senate 
and speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives.” 

CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $35.25 @35.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.75@33.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 31.50@31.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.25@30.50 





Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 2.40@ 2.50 
Corn meal, yellowf ..........+- 2.35@ 2.40 
eT SS —=P ee eee 3.70@ 3.75 
Rye flour, pure dark® .......... 3.40@ 3.45 
Whole wheat flour, bbit . 5.95@ 6.20 
Graham, standard, bbit .. es 5.90@ 5.95 
WOOEIOG GRURPF cicccdccsacescoccs 2.35 


aay eB 
ri uns 4 45.00 @ 46.00 

*In sacks. ¢Per 100 lbs. tPer bbl in sacks. 
**90-lb jute sacks. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, September and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Ss ero, $1.09% @1.13% $1.08% @1.14% 
P "O'S eee 1.11% @1.14% 1.08% @1.14% 
BOB, BF no cccss eeveds | PRETO TO. Cree 
BRM, @ ccccece 1.11%@1.14% 1.08%@1.14% 
jp 3 Meeereee 1.11 @1.14 1.08 @1.14 
. ae 1.10% @1.13% 1.08% @1.13% 

No, 2 dark No. 2 nor 
pe ere rr $1.07% @1.10% $1.06% @1.09% 


1.08% @1.11% 1.06% @1.10% 


1.05% @1.10% 
1.05 @1.10 


:) 1.08% @1.11% 
/ 1.08 @1.11 





1.08% @1.11% 1.05% @1.10% 

. Dec. Aug. Sept. Dec. 

$1.07% $1.08 Seccccs $1.06% $1.07% 
we" sk A AAR 1.06 1.07 

SP cde esvcwe sess v's Bev eess 1.06% 1.07% 


*Market closed. 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 
No. lamber No. 1 durum 


90% @93% 88% @90% 
90% @93% 88% @90% 
89% @92% 87% @89% 
90 @93 88 @90 
81 @94 90 @91 
No. 2amber No. 2 durum 
BE, Boovciccveces 88% @91% 86% @89% 
POSS atest he 88% @91% 86% @89% 
BE EP a Wia pees rr, Stee, oe Ce 
POS re 87% @90% 85% @88% 
PS Pee ee 88 @91 86 @s89 
BG hoes scene's 90 @93 88 @90 


(Continued on page 597.) 
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BROBDINGNAGIAN FLOUR SALES 


Never before in the milling history of 
the Southwest have flour orders been 
booked in such large units as in the 
past 30 days. Sales of 10,000 to 20,000 
bbls to a single buyer, which until this 
year would have been regarded as not 
inconsiderable adventures and, perhaps, 
described as no mean accomplishments 
on the part of the energetic sales man- 
ager, no longer attract attention. Today 
has become the day of the bigger bait 
and the bigger gun, with their essential 
corollaries in bigger fish and bigger game. 
Last year’s bear is this year’s rabbit, and 
this year’s bear is turned amphibious and 
screens in the likeness of a whale. 

The unit for measuring the flour sale 
of the current season is 50,000 bbls. Sales 
of lesser volume class with mixed cars, 
odds and ends, citizens in carriages and 
on foot as the parade winds along Main 
Street. Even the 50,000-bbl sale is ac- 
corded but 24-hour honors, and the sales 
manager who tells about it gains atten- 
tion for but a little while and is thought 
well of by hardly any one but himself. 
He is a one-scene actor, ranking a trifle 
above the wind machine in the big storm 
act and about the same distance below 
the sheriff's deputy who pursues the hero 
with a warrant as false as his heart. One 
day recently when a sales manager start- 
ed to tell about his own 50,000-bb] sale, 
somebody interrupted trying to tell one 
he knew about Pat and Mike, who met 
their friend Abie. 

There is, however, some ground for be- 
lieving that some of the 50,000-bbl sales 
are of the “wash” variety. A fortnight 
ago three were talked of, all in a single 
day. A country mill had sold that 
amount, a city mill had sold as mucb, a 
city mill had bought that many barrels 
in a round lot, and a local broker had 
placed that quantity in a single transac- 
tion. All the stories proved to be true,— 
the country mill had sold the flour 
through the broker to the city mill, which 
bought it to cover its over-sales: 

Of 100,000-bbl sales, at least one has 
been caught, identified and pinned down 
as true. A Kansas City company made it, 
with price, quality, time of shipment and 
everything stated in a single document. 
Equally authentic is one sale of 150,000 
bbls, for scattered shipment through the 
season. In this one it is reported that 
the price on the whole delivery is to be 
fixed currently as the flour is taken out 
on contract, fixed by agreement accord- 
ing to the price of wheat, with the mill 
cost based on 50c per bbl. It is described 
by the wise ones as a toll grinding ar- 
rangement. It is, however, looked upon 
by the miller who made it as a good, 
sound transaction, constituting a reserve 
of grinding hours at a sufficient return 
and with no involvement of hedging and 
ineffective market protection, with the 
accompanying dangers of getting whip- 
sawed by cash premiums. 

It is, of course, obvious that these sales 
in large units are made possible by the 
complete abandonment of any restriction 
on the time within which the buyer may 
order out flour. There is no longer any 
pretense of attempting to limit time of 
shipment to the former 60 days. Some 
flour is, indeed, booked on that basis, 
but the miller knows, as the buyer knows, 
that it will be the buyer’s privilege to 
delay, and that the carrying charge of 
old custom is quite forgotten. Sales of 
large lots are now made for shipment 
within this calendar year, for shipment 
August-June, or shipment within the full 





year, to August, 1924. Not all millers 
are willing to participate in booking busi- 
ness beyond Jan. 1, 1924. Smaller in- 
terior millers are generally not exceeding 
that date limit. 

How all of this volume of flour is being 
hedged is known only to the millers who 
make the sales. Mostly they appear sat- 
isfied with their protection. The recipe, 
as given by one of them, is: “You place 
your hedges in this market in what looks 
like the cheapest and most probable fu- 
ture; sometimes you leave them there and 
often you do not; you are likely to try 
to switch them about to cheaper positions 
or what you think are lower markets, and 
you keep on trying to handle them until 
you wish the devil would take the lot. For 
my own part, I never laid up a cent 
transferring hedges after they once were 
placed where they reasonably belonged.” 

One suggestion recently made for com- 
plete market insurance on these Big Ber- 
tha sales for select-your-own-time deliv- 
ery is worthy of attention. It is that the 
miller making them arrange with an ele- 
vator operator or other member of the 
grain trade in good standing to deliver 
him the wheat, when, as and if needed, 
at times corresponding to the flour buy- 
er’s shipping directions, the wheat to be 
priced at a figure which will give the 
miller a satisfactory profit. The obvious 
weakness in the idea, which otherwise is 
a very good one, is that the grain man 
probably will not do it. Still and all, a 
good many men are devoting thought to 
it and something may yet be worked out. 


FLOUR DEMAND LESS ACTIVE 


There is only a fair demand for flour, 
with current buying turning to smaller 
lots. The larger trade, including big bak- 
ery buyers who bought supplies for 
months ahead at what they regarded as 
the low point on the market, are either 
filled up or waiting to find another low. 
One miller, who has been a factor in large 
long shipment business, says he believes 
the big buyers are merely “waiting them 
out” and that he looks for them to be 
back in the market along about Septem- 
ber,—earlier if anything in the way of 
hard spots show in wheat prices. 

One marked factor in the present situa- 
tion is that millers are gaining more con- 
fidence in the future of wheat. All be- 
lieve prices are somewhere near bottom, 
and many look for early and somewhat 
substantial improvement; some are turn- 
ing confident bulls, in spite of all the talk 
of Canada, lack of export demand and all 
the other gossip which leads to the con- 
clusion that wheat is headed for the bot- 
tomless pit. With this feeling of confi- 
dence visibly gaining ground, flour prices 
are becoming steadier, tending to firm- 
ness. 

Some emphasis is added to this by the 
relatively poor quality of wheat receipts 
here. The wheat is strong enough, but 
much is light weight, with assurance of 
poor yield in flour. It is believed to be 
the tail-over after interior mills have held 
out the heavier wheat, but it serves to 
suggest that good, heavy wheat may be 
in none too great supply if farm deliv- 
eries are not very liberal. 

Mill operation was never so spotted, 
ranging from a bare half time to full 
time and Sundays. The variation is due 
to differences in trade policy. Some mills 
have been trying to clean up all old crop 
business, and are grinding against direc- 
tions on old sales. Others have jumped 
into new crop sales at the best prices 
available, and are busy getting out orders. 

Quotations on hard winter, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City, 
Aug. 4, prompt shipment: patent, $5.50. 
5.75; straight, $4.75@4.90; first clear, 
$3.70@3.90; second clear, $3.10@3,35; low 
grade, $2.90@3.20. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ern Miller: 


MILLFEED 
Bran is in slow demand at a decline of 
50c per ton. Resellers on old contracts, 
north and east, are offering at as low 
as $18.50. Nominally the market here is 
not below $19. Interior mills are not 
much sold ahead, and are offering for 
prompt shipment at the season price. 
Generally, mills are slow to place feed, 
as is usual in August. A dry spell and 
a corn scare might result in a sharp up- 
turn in all feeds. Shorts are in extremely 
poor request, with mixed cars with flour 
the principal outlet available. Quota- 
tions, sacked, per ton, Kansas City: bran, 
$19; brown shorts, $24@24.50; gray 
shorts, $25@25.50. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Sales of flour, in the week ending Fe 
4, as reported to The Northwestern Mil 
er, by about 85 mills of the Southwest, 
represented 121 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 103 per cent the previous 
week and 124 per cent two weeks ago. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 29-Aug. 4... 132,900 109,156 a2 
Previous week ... 132,900 123,611 93 
Year ago ......-. 114,900 98,900 86 
Two years ago... 112,800 110,100 97 
Five-year Average ......ceeeeesecee 86 
BOR FOR BISTROS: oc ve vscvcccececsse 86 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 186 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 29-Aug. 4... 510,830 366,089 72 
Previous week ... 520,430 346,095 66 
Year AGO .ccccece 487,230 368,547 75 
Two years ago... 493,530 453,479 91 
Five-year AVerage .....ceeesesecees 76 
TOR+FORT SVSTAMS 2 oosscccccvesesecee 78 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 22,353 bbls, 22,114 in the previous 
week, 22,358 a year ago and 62,912 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported 
domestic business active, 40 fair and 
25 slow. 

8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

TULF SO-AGE. 6 cccccosseses 40,754 87 

Previous week ..........+:> 26,711 56 

Wee OOO coseccccsegvcvene 29,660 62 

TWO FORTS GOO occccccceses 42,968 90 
CASH GRAIN 


Dark hard wheat is quoted: No. 1 94c 
@$1.02, No. 2 94c@$1.02, No. 3 92c@ 
$1.01, No. 4 91c@$1.01; hard wheat, No. 
1 93c@$1.02, No. 2 92c@$1.02, No. 3 91c@ 
$1.01, No. 4 89c@99c; soft wheat, No. 1 
95@98c, No. 2 94@98c, No. 3 92@98c, 
No. 4 90@96c. 

White corn is quoted: No. 2 8114¢, No. 
3 801%4@8lc, No. 4 791,,@80c; yellow, No. 
2 86Y,@871,c, No. 3 854,@86%4c, No. 4 
841, @85c; mixed, No. 2 811,@82c, No. 
3 801%,@8lc, No. 4 7914@80c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts— --—Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls. 19,825 23,725 122,850 129,675 
Wh’'t, bus.3,943,900 4,048,650 706,050 2,763,450 
Corn, bus.. 153,750 163,750 53,750 435,000 
Oats, bus.. 59,500 124,100 46,500 64,500 
Rye, bus... 12,100 3,300 7,700 4,400 
Barley, bus 45,000 37,500 19,500 23,400 
Bran, tons. 1,060 940 4,320 4,140 
Hay, tons.. 6,900 5,088 1,548 1,104 


COMMISSION FINDS PRICE CONTROL 


A mild sensation was created in the 
grain trade here by publication of the 
second volume of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s report on grain trade methods. 
The first volume of the report was pub- 
lished in May, 1922. 

In the current installment, the commis- 
sion states that its investigations proved 
the existence in Kansas City, in 1921, of 
a plan whereby specific control was ex- 
erted over bids for grain for export 
through Gulf ports. The “price’ agree- 
ment” was maintained, says the report, 
by a plan of fixing prices to be bid each 
afternoon, the agreed basis of biddin 
being salagraphel to New Orleans an 
Galveston. It is stated that the control 
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plan was subsequently abandoned because 
of the necessities of “short sellers,” who 
were at times compelled to bid up the 
market in order to obtain grain to apply 
against their pressing contracts. 

Participants in the agreement were, as 
stated in the report, Armour, Rosenbaum, 
Norris, Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale, Hall- 
Baker, Barnes-Piazzek, all of Kansas 
City, along with Fox at New Orleans and 
Newning at Galveston. 

So far as is known the statements made 
in the Federal Trade Commission report 
are merely matters of record, and no 
action has been taken or indicated in the 
direction of legal action on account of 
the alleged “agreement” on export bids. 


C. 0. D. COURTESY 

In response to an inquiry for priccs, 
a local mill wired one of its valued car 
lot customers current quotations and 
within an hour received the following \e- 
ply, charges collect: “We will send orcer 
soon.” 

“REA-PAT TATTLER” MEMORIAL 

The current issue of the “Rea-Pat ‘I t- 
tler,’ the monthly house organ of ‘he 
Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyvi'le, 
Kansas, is published as a memorial to E. 
S. Rea, president of the company, «ho 
died suddenly on July 13. The conte its 
of the number are made up of quotativns 
and comment from newspapers «id 
friends of Mr. Rea, together with stories 
and incidents contributed by members of 
the company’s staff. The first page bers 
a handsome half-tone reproduction from 
a recent photograph. 

Frank H. Patterson, residing and in 
business at Fredonia, Kansas, has been 
elected president of the Rea-Patterson 
company, but will not be active in the 
business, which will be conducted by the 
present department heads under control 
of staff conference. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rites 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
501%4c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52',c 
August seaboard, via New York Sic; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 52',¢ 
August seaboard, via New York (0c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 50%4c, August seaboard; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New York 
56c; Antwerp, via New York 57c; Ham- 
burg, via New Orleans 50%c, via New 
York 56c; Christiania, via New Orleans 
581,c, via New York 638c; Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 5814c, via New York 
65c. 

NOTES 


J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., is spending a fortnight’s 
vacation at Noel, Mo., in the Ozark Moun- 
tains. 

Thad L. Hoffman, vice president and 
manager grain department Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., has purchased the Board of 
Trade membership of C. W. Lawless. 

O. F. Oleson, vice president Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, after spend- 
ing a few days in New York, sailed on 
Aug. 4 for a several weeks’ visit to the 
trade in Europe. 

Frank M. Cole, manager of the Kan-as 
City office of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co. 
left Aug. 2 for Chicago, and will later 
go to New York to spend several days 
at his company’s office there. 

John Kasel, who recently acquired ihe 
mill at Wahoo, Neb., is installing a 25-))bl 
self-contained flour mill with a small fved 
mill in connection, driven by motor. ‘he 
business is conducted under style of 
Wahoo Mills. 

J. H. Compton, who, since his agiin 
becoming connected with the Bemis Bo. 
Bag Co. last spring, has been without !:'- 
ritorial assignment, has been appoin'd 
manager of the company’s branch sa °s 
office at Dallas, and has gone to establ'sh 
his residence in that city. 

A. R. Walter, until recently engaged in 
flour brokerage in Kansas City, has d:- 
continued the business and become as: 
ciated with J. B. M. Wilcox as sales mat- 
ager. Mr. Wilcox has the accounts 0! 

ansas mills on a brokerage basis, a1! 
also does a direct export trade. 

An interior miller in town has been 
asking $3.60 for his low grade flour. 
“Land sakes,” said a possible but not 
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probable buyer, “if you get that much for 
vour low grade, what would you do on 
clear?” “Well,” said the miller, “I sort 
of calculated on working them off in the 
low grade.” 

E. L. Stancliffe, manager Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, spent Aug. 4 in town studying 
wheat market and milling conditions. He 
says that central Nebraska wheat is fine, 
but that from the west is spotted and of 
uneven quality. He thinks, until farm 
deliveries loosen up, first rate milling 
wheat may be in none too free supply. 

W. Lander, Manchester, -and H. J. 
Youngs, London, directors, and A. H, 
Hobley, Liverpool, central wheat buyer of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
have been in Kansas City studying mar- 
ket conditions. The society operates a 
number of flour mills in the United King- 
dom, and is a direct buyer of wheat in 
many of the world’s markets. 

J. B. Neuhauser, sales manager Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., spent Aug. 4 in town 
and is travelling through central Missouri 
calling on his company’s trade. Wheat is 
slow in movement from the farms, he 
says. Farmers are not keen to accept 
718@83c, and bankers are not disposed to 
press them for payment of their notes at 
cost of selling their wheat at this basis. 
He thinks that at around 90c to the 
grower, bankers would be likely to require 
the farmers to clean up their obligations. 


SALINA 
l'iour sales have been good with Salina 
mills for the week ending Aug. 2. Ship- 
ping directions, however, have been slow, 
an’ no export has been worked. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, 98’s, cotton: 


fancy short patent $5.60@5.70; 95 per 
ceni, $5.30@5.40; straight grade, $5.15@ 
5.30. 

Wheat is moving freely in the country, 
and is of good quality, testing as high as 
14 per cent protein. The price paid at 
country stations is 76@80c bu. 

Feed demand is fair, with prices hold- 
ing steady. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, mixed cars: bran, $1 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.15@1.20; gray shorts, $1.35. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina, Kansas, mills with a 
combined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
for the week ending Aug. 2, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SY SOR DB ce cscecesics 24,999 4 
MPOVIOUS WIPO 600s 6500000: 26,168 58 
MOP BOD ah keane 00 600 84 27,072 54 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the Kansas state grain inspection de- 
partment for the week ending Aug. 2: 
wheat, 521 cars; barley, 11; oats, 1; 
corn, 6. 

NOTES 


C. M. Todd, general manager H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., was in Kansas City 
on Aug. 1. 

The new kanred wheat is reported to be 
making splendid yields, some fields av- 
eraging 28 bus to the acre. 

F, E, Miner, formerly with the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, has accepted a 
position as Kansas representative of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 

M. E. Schulze, chemist for the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, attended the 
meeting of the Kansas Mill Chemists’ 
Club held at Wichita July 28. Mr. Schulze 
was president of the club the past year. 

The Salina district of the Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club held an informal meeting at the 
Clayton Hotel, Salina, July 28. Follow- 
ing the business meeting in the morning 
came an informal dinner, after which the 
visiting millers played golf at the Coun- 
try Club, About 20 millers from other 
towns were present. 

A movement has been started among 
merchants in central Kansas to boost the 
price of wheat by buying a load at $1 
bu. It is argued that, if the merchants 
in all the towns will do this, the price of 
wheat will be materially advanced. O. 
E. Edwards, who owns two grocery stores 
in Abilene, started the movement by buy- 
ing two loads of wheat at that price. The 
local market quotation was 80c. 

A new record for a single month was 
made by the Salina Board of Trade 
laboratory in July, when 1,116 samples 
Were tested by Ww J. Rogers, chemist. 
The highest previous record was in De- 
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cember, 1922, with 989 samples. Ninety- 
five samples in one day was the high mark 
for a single day. Tests ran high, one 
sample testing 17.24 per cent protein, 
the average being above 12 per cent. 

Four farmers in the vicinity of Salina 
have been enjoined by court from selling 
their 1923 wheat crop which was pooled 
to the Kansas Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion. The contracts pooling this wheat 
were made in 1921. These farmers have 
already sold a good part of their crop 
individually, and in this case the associa- 
tion asks that it be awarded the penalty 
of 25c bu, as provided in the contract. 

The Kansas Millers’ Club met at the 
Clayton Hotel, Salina, Aug. 2, for an in- 
formal discussion of problems and condi- 
tions pertaining to the Kansas milling in- 
terests. Sessions were held both after- 
noon and evening, and splendid interest 
was shown by those present. Out-of-town 
millers attending were: F. D. Stevens, 
secretary, Wichita; E. B. Sewell, Topeka; 
Carl C. Krehbel and N. W. Krehbel, 
Moundridge; Arthur S. Cain and Cliff 
Kelley, Hutchinson; T, N. Sherwood and 
R. W. Hoffman, Enterprise; John Moore, 
G. M. Lowry and Andrew Smith, Wichi- 
ta; C. A. Hubert and H. L. Colburn, Jr., 
McPherson; M. B. Madaus, Sterling; 
Eland Carlson and Emil Teichgraeber, 
Marquette; William Hagstrom, Linds- 
borg; M. A. Chain, Abilene. Ralph Sow- 
den, president of the club, was not able 
to be present. 


WICHITA 

There has been but a moderate activity 
in milling circles in this territory during 
the fortnight ending Aug. 4. However, 
business is slowly improving, millers say. 
Domestic sales are satisfactory, and there 
is considerable inquiry for export busi- 
ness. Shipping directions are particular- 
ly hard to get, and most wheat is bought 
for immediate shipment. 

Flour is quoted, basis Kansas City, cot- 
ton 98’s: short patent, $5.80@6; straight 
patent, $5.50; first clear, $4.50; low grade, 
$3.50. 

Demand for feed is fair, with bran in 
the lead. Quotations, mixed cars, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $1 per 100 Ibs; mill- 
run, $1.20; gray shorts, $1.40. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output ofac- 
bbis for week tivity 
July 29-Aug. 4 ..... 64,620 42,843 65 
Previous week ..... 64,620 45,605 70 
BOOP OHO accccccese 64,620 47,063 72.8 
Two years ago ..... 62,820 48,365 77 
NOTES 


W. R. Holliday, sales manager Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, St. Louis, visited 
local millers recently. 

Nat Davisson, Missouri and Oklahoma 
representative for the Kansas Milling 
Co., visited the home office on Aug. 3. 

L. R. Hurd, president Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., accompanied by Mrs. Hurd, has 
gone to the Canadian Rockies on a 
month’s pleasure trip. 

Membership in the Kansas Wheat 
Growers’ Association has passed the 4,500 
mark. An intensive campaign in the 
northwestern part of the state is bringing 
good results daily. 

The building for the new power plant 
which the Red Star Milling Co. is con- 
structing has been completed, and it is 
expected that the machinery will be in- 
stalled by November. 

July wheat receipts on the Wichita 
market were 2,244,000 bus, or 4,370 car- 
loads. This is more than 500 carloads in 
excess of any previous month’s wheat re- 
ceipts in the history of the Wichita mar- 
ket. Most of it has been readily dis- 
posed of. Trading was unusually good 
during the entire month. 

Not more than one half to two thirds 
the quantity of wheat produced in Sedg- 
wick County in 1922 is to be expected 
this year, according to E. J. Macy, county 
farm agent, who attributes the decreased 
production to‘low yield and abandon- 
ment of wheat acreage. The wheat crop 
in the county for 1922 produced approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 bus. 

’W. H. McGreevy, secretary national 
wheat growers, was in Wichita on the 
way from his home in Oklahoma to Min- 


neapolis, where the head office of the 
American Wheat Growers, Associated, 
Inc., is situated. Mr. McGreevy is en- 
thusiastic over the 60 per cent campaign 
which has been proposed bv wheat grow- 
ers throughout the country to control 
that per cent of the wheat acreage of the 
United States, and will bring it before 
the national organization at once. 

A joint debate on the merits of the 
Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association and 
its past record will be staged in the near 
future if A. B. Poling, ot Hutchinson, 
accepts the challenge of J. A. Carpenter, 
state lecturer for the association. Mr. 
Carpenter, on being confronted with a 
recent interview given by Mr. Poling to 
the press, offered to meet Mr. Poling or 
Charles C. Brinkman, of Great Bend, in 
debate at six different places in the state. 
Mr. Carpenter declares that the business 
of running to the newspapers with state- 
ments is not the proper method of han- 
dling the situation. 


NEBRASKA 

Omauna, Nes.—There has been some 
improvement in the flour trade. New 
sales are in fairly good volume, and ship- 
ping directions have been coming in more 
satisfactorily. All Omaha mills are run- 
ning full time. One of the largest of 
them. says that it has more flour soid 
now than it had a year ago. Arrivals of 
new wheat are not so heavy as they were 
at this date in 1922. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 29-Aug. 4..... 23,100 17,265 74 

Previous week ..... 23,100 17,371 75 

ZOSP OBO ocvccscces 18,900 18,956 100 

Two years ago..... 24,000 23,664 98 
NOTES 


Wholesale prices on flour are higher. 
Best patent, in carloads, Omaha, in 98-lb 
cottons, is quoted at $5.40@5.70 bbl. 

In a letter from McCook, Neb., under 
date of July 29, Arthur M. Evans, 
newspaper correspondent, says: “Out here 
in the old range country, the exclusive 
wheat grower has been hit in the neck 
by the black rust as well as falling 
prices, and is in a hard plight. Hundreds 
of thousands of acres will not be har- 
vested, and along the dusty highway one 
passes field after field, struck by the 
blight, which is a total loss to the grow- 
er.” 

Omaha mills and jobbers are selling in 
car lots, as indicated below, f.o.b., Oma- 
ha: bran, to Aug. 15, $20@21 ton, 
brown shorts $26, gray shorts $27, mid- 
dlings $29, red dog $32.50; linseed meal, 
August, $48.60; cottonseed meal, 41 per 
cent, $34.50, f.o.b., Texas common 
points; digester feeding tankage, 60 per 
cent, $50; alfalfa meal, choice old $26.50, 
new $24.50; No. 1 old $24, new $22; 
No. .2 old $21, new $20; hominy feed, 
white or yellow, $29.60. 

There is no doubt whatever as to the 
high protein content of the great bulk 
of the Nebraska wheat crop this year. 
The tests made so far show it to be 
much better than the crop of last year, 
and millers are greatly pleased. The 
northwestern mills are buying very heav- 
ily of Nebraska and Kansas wheat, and 
actively soliciting consignments. As a 
general thing, the yields are disappoint- 
ing and the chances are that the total 
crop will be considerably under the last 

overnment estimate of 44,000,000 bus 
for the state. 

J. N. Campbell, secretary Nebraska 
Millers’ Association, in his last bulletin 
points out that last October the Associa- 
tion of Feed Control Officials met at 
Washington and adopted tentative stand- 
ards for millfeeds for this year on a 
basis which the mills contend is too low 
on fiber. During this trial year, it is 
up to the mills to prove their contention 
or else be compelled to accept these ten- 
tative standards as permanent when the 
control officials meet next October. To 
make the proper showing, the mills’ rep- 
resentatives must collect considerable 
data regarding fiber content of mill- 
feeds, and this information must come 
from some one reliable laboratory. Sec- 
retary Husband, of the Millers’ National 
Federation, urges millers to send sam- 
ples of their feeds to the Miner Labora- 
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tories, 9 South Clinton Street, Chicago, 
for the determination of fiber content. 
Len Lesure. 


OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Thirty- and 
60-day shipment orders constituted the 
bulk of domestic trade in the flour busi- 
ness in the Southwest during the week 
ending Aug. 4. Buying on that basis 
was extremely light, some millers re- 
porting the most unsatisfactory business 
of the summer. Very little flour went 
abroad from this territory, and pros- 
pects for an early impetus in exporting 
were not encouraging. Practically the 
same situation obtained with reference 
to business east of the Mississippi River. 
Prices of flour were unchanged, high 
patent hard wheat selling at $5.30@5.60. 
Millfeeds continued strong and advances 
averaging about 5c per 100 lbs were 
made on some lines. 

Competition between Texas and Min- 
neapolis millers for hard wheat from 
northwestern Oklahoma was alternately 
keen and dull, and premiums paid by 
the former went as high as 2c. Texas 
and Oklahoma millers bought sparingly, 
and northwestern millers rather heavily. 
Grain dealers believe that southwestern 
mills have fair-sized stocks of wheat 
on hand, some mill buyers saying they 
could accept no more deliveries for 30 
days. Very little wheat went for export. 
A little more than the average for the 
season was worked to Memphis, Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga. 

Dry weather and hot winds affected 
every department of the grain and mill- 
ing industry. It slowed down flour and 
feed buying noticeably, but millers pre- 
dict that it will stimulate the feed move- 
ment, as corn production in Oklahoma 
and western Texas probably will be as 
low as 55 to 60 per cent of normal. In 
many places the alfalfa crop has been 
seriously damaged. 

LIGHT WHEAT MOVEMENT 

The wheat movement from farms in 
Oklahoma and the Texas panhandle 
during the last week in July was dis- 
tressingly light. In general the strength 
of the holding situation was increased, 
but in several places it was weakened. 
A report from Kay County, Oklahoma, 
said that growers were unloading their 
entire output at 75c bu as rapidly as it 
was threshed, and that the average yield 
in some communities was seven bushels 
to the acre. 

Some of the most conservative mills 
discount rumors of bankers over the 
Southwest facing liquidation of grain 
paper. A survey of stations in Okla- 
homa and Texas made by one milling 
concern revealed that banks are in better 
condition to extend this paper than last 
year, and that grain growers were being 
given especial consideration. Threats of 
farm mortgage foreclosures after the 
sale of wheat and its proceeds being 
credited on notes were reported from 
several places. 

Reports of discrimination in wheat 
prices reached Attorney General Short 
from several northwestern counties. An 
assistant to the attorney general and 
E. H. Linzee, state grain inspector, 
toured the territory and made an inves- 
tigation, but had not made a report at 
the end of the week. Discriminations 
were said to range 1@6c bu, prices being 
made with reference to the protein con- 
tent of the wheat. 

Mr. Linzee issued another warning to 
buyers regarding a discount basis that 
should be followed, calling attention to 


‘the fact that the war-time basis had 
* been discontinued. 


“It has come to my 
notice,’ he said, “that all buyers are 
not using the new scale of discount, and 
unless the farmer is informed of the 
change he may be imposed upon.” Mr. 
Linzee says that 95 per cent of Okla- 
homa wheat is grading No. 1, and that 
rye mixed with wheat is the principal 
cause of No. 2 grades. 


NOTES 
The Blackwell (Okla.) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., a Kansas corporation, has 
increased its capital stock to $500,000. 
P. G. Newkirk, manager Clinton 
(Okla.) Milling Co., reported that vir- 
tually all wheat grown in that section 
of the state has been sold. 
A paper at Altus, Okla., says that the 
Ledger Milling Co. of that place has 
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paid 2c bu above the market price for 
all the wheat it has bought there this 
season. 


During July, 1,021 cars of grain were 
inspected by M. I. Jordan, Oklahoma 
City federal grain inspector. About 
1,000 were wheat, and the others corn 
and oats. Over 85 per cent of the wheat 
graded No. 1, only a small per cent 
showing smut or other damage. 

Officials of the Garrison Milling Co., 
Oklahoma City, report that the company 
is making plans to begin the manufac- 
ture of chop, bran and shorts from 
wheat. The plant has been equipped 
for some time for grinding wheat feed, 
but has never been used in that way. 

KE. R. Humphrey, manager grain de- 
partment of the Oklahoma City Mill & 
Klevator Co., has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of the Okla- 
homa Traffic Association, succeeding T. 


C, Thatcher, general manager of the 
company, who recently resigned from 
that board. 

A flour mill established at Duncan, 
Okla., nearly 25 years ago and which 
formerly was operated profitably, is 


being torn down by the Duncan Whole- 
sale Grocery Co, to be moved to Wau- 
rika, Okla., rebuilt, and placed in oper- 


ation. The company has a branch whole- 
sale house under construction at Wau- 
rika. 


No action was taken by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the recom- 
mendation of an examiner that the rate 
of flour from Oklahoma milling points 
to the Texas Gulf Coast be reduced to 
the level of wheat before the Commission 
took a summer recess, so far as Frank 
Foltz, secretary of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ League, is advised. The recess ends 
in September, and the order, if made, 
may not be effective before late fall. 

The Houston (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. will extend the scope of its flour 
and grain trade to cover eastern markets, 
says B. K. Caldwell, sales manager. This 
is made possible, he added, by cheap 
water rates from Houston to New York. 
The company’s new plant has been oper- 
ating two years, and during the past 
year it has made remarkable gains in 
business. Mr. Caldwell says that 35 per 
cent of the gains have been in exports, 
made principally to Europe and South 
America, 


H. O. Miller, state warehouse super- 
intendent for Oklahoma, says that an 
effort will be made to get reduced 
freight rates on corn from northern 
states into Oklahoma, as if this is not 
done many farmers will have tor sell 
their hogs at a loss, because they cannot 
afford to pay $1 for corn, delivered. He 
also advocates additional storage being 
provided for wheat in Oklahoma, so that 
mills may be supplied without having to 
go into out of state markets and pay 
the cost of freight two ways. 


COLORADO 


Immediate shipment flour business was 
very good in Colorado at the beginning 
of August, many of the mills having 
increased their operating time up to two 
thirds capacity. A few are going full 
time. However, little flour is being 
booked for future delivery, as the trade 
are still holding off in anticipation of yet 
lower prices. 

Colorado mills are having stiff com- 
petition from those farther east, due 
to the fact that the latter are now quot- 
ing new wheat prices while Colorado 
operators will not have new wheat avail- 
able for three or four weeks. How- 
ever, they are doing their best to meet 
competition, and are naming prices 
below cost on old wheat in order to hold 
their trade and keep their brands 
moving. 

The crop of western soft white wheat 
is reported very large and in excellent 
condition, not having been damaged to 
any appreciable extent thus far. Flour 
prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best patent 
$5.65@5.75 bbl, standard patent $4.90@ 
5, self-rising flour $5.90@6, all in 98-lb 
cottons, prompt to 30 days’ shipment. 

On account of a better tone in the 
flour market, millfeed supplies have in- 
creased and their weight has carried the 
market down somewhat, but mills are 
able to sell a good-sized quantity of 
bran locally, with demand also good for 
outside shipment. Mills are getting $32 
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ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $34, f.o.b., Col- 
orado common points. 
NOTES 

John Weber of the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas, visited in 
Denver recently. 

George Higby, of the Rocky Mountain 
Grain & Commission Co., Kansas City, 
recently visited the trade in Denver. 

Fred Davis, of the Farmers’ Milling 
& Mercantile Co., Yuma, Colo., was in 
Denver during the week ending Aug. 1. 

T'wo memberships in the Denver Grain 
Exchange have been bought at auction 
by John Walsh, manager of the Crowell 
elevators, Denver. 

On July 21 the Colorado Milling & 
Klevator Co. held its first annual picnic 
in Deer Creek Canyon. About 800 em- 
ployees were present. 

R. L. Ward, manager Hays City 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, was in Denver 
July 30-31, on his way home after a 
vacation at Grand Lake, Colo. 


Willard F. Johnson has been appointed 
representative for Noury & Van Der 
Lande’s Novadel bleaching process, cov- 
ering the states of Colorado, Wyoming, 
New Mexico and Utah. 

J. L. Eaches, manager Farmers’ Platte 
Valley Mill & ‘Elevator Co., Fort Mor- 
gan, Colo., called on the grain trade in 
Denver July 31. He was on his way 
home from a business trip to New 
Mexico. 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 


June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
1923... 154,951,000 14,882,000 
eee er 208,321,091 15,796,819 
| Pee 293,267,637 16,183,234 
122,430,724 22,651,261 
| as 178,582,673 24,181,979 
.. SPE Ty ee 34,118,853 21,879,961 
Ser ee 149,831,427 11,942,778 
eS 173,274,015 15,520,669 
So) Aer 259,642,533 16,182,765 
. er 92,393,775 11,821,461 
0 Saas 91,602,974 11,394,805 
ere 30,160,212 11,006,487 
Oo ere 23,729,302 10,129,435 
ere 46,679,876 9,040,987 
Ser 66,923,244 10,621,161 
eee 100,371,057 13,927,247 
., AS 76,669,423 15,584,667 
ees 34,973,291 13,919,048 
| Seer 4,394,402 8,826,335 
SG a vastosens 44,230,169 16,999,432 
 , SRR PSeeeE 114,181,420 19,716,484 
rrr 154,856,000 17,759,000 
ee 132,061,000 18,651,000 
Bs 6.0.02.0540 05 101,950,000 18,699,000 
Pree 139,433,000 18,486,000 
aS 148,231,000 15,350,000 
See y 79,562,000 14,570,000 
| ere 60,650,000 14,621,000 
| eee 76,103,000 15,269,000 
See 88,415,000 16,860,000 
ee re 117,121,000 16,620,000 
7S 157,280,000 15,197,000 
Bs nesadesses 150,565,000 7,946,000 
. ae 153,253,000 6,011,000 
eee 46,000,000 9,000,000 
6a ance 66,000,000 12,000,000 
Oa ae 102,000,000 12,000,000 
Se 58,000,000 8,000,000 
0 85,000,000 11,000,000 
| 70,000,000 9,000,000 
. Saas 106,000,000 9,000,000 
Per 95,000,000 6,000,000 
arr 55,000,000 11,000,000 
RES bakaveviewes 54,000,000 12,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 


(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 





June 30— Bariey Corn Oats Rye 
1923....... 18,601 93,146 18,790 50,227 
1932....... 22,400 176,410 15,767 29,904 
1921 20,457 66,911 4,302 45,735 
1920... 26,671 14,468 33,945 37,463 
1919. 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 
1918 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 
1917 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 
1916 27,473 38,217 95,918 14,532 
oo a 26,754 48,786 96,809 12,544 
Co eae 6,645 9,381 1,860 2,223 
OO See 17,537 49,065 33,759 1,823 
[OO ee 1,585 40,039 2,172 5 
| eae 9,399 63,671 2,045 2 
Ae 4,312 36,802 1,685 220 
oe 6,580 35,853 1,510 1,272 
, SS 4,349 52,445 1,158 2,419 
ae 8,238 83,300 4,014 749 
0 See 17,729 117,718 46,324 1,355 
Ser 10,661 88,807 5,479 1 
| ee 10,881 55,858 1,154 765 
er 8,429 74,833 4,613 5,422 
| ae 8,724 26,636 9,971 2,697 
1901 6,293 177,817 37,046 2,326 
ie oePEne 23,661 209,348 41,369 2,355 
3 2,267 174,089 30,310 10,141 
ee 11,237 208,746 69,130 15,541 
on EO 20,030 176,916 35,096 8,560 
| Sere 7,680 99,992 13,012 988 
are 1,563 27,691 570 9 
, a 5,219 65,324 5,740 231 
| | SS 3,035 46,034 2,380 1,477 
| Se 2,800 76,461 9,435 12,040 
Bi d's)» 64:0 973 30,768 953 332 
BEOO. coesce 1,408 101,973 13,692 2,257 
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Chicago flour dealers experienced a 
falling off in their bookings during the 
week ending Aug. 4. Although a fair 
amount of new crop hard winter wheat 
flour changed hands, the volume of busi- 
ness fell much below that of the previous 
week. Purchases of substantial amounts 
were extremely few in number, and most 
of the local mill representatives say 
their sales the current week were of 
1,000 bbls or less. A few buyers took on 
more, but distributed the business among 
several brokers. Many in the trade seem 
inclined to divide up their purchases 
this year, and in that way try out the 
brands of more mills; a number of them, 
at any rate, are pursuing that policy. 

Reports of northwestern mill repre- 
sentatives are somewhat conflicting. 
Some complain of dullness, while others 
say they are enjoying a pretty fair 
business. Brokers and agents report 
steady buying by jobbers who have an 
establishe business on well-known 
brands, but aside from this say that little 
activity is noticeable. The mills quoting 
new crop prices claim to be asking the 
same as for old, although some reports 
are that a few companies are discounting 
new 15@25c bbl. Sales of new crop flour 
have been scattered and not of any 
volume. Many buyers are inquiring for 
prices, but it has apparently been only 
a question of quotations. The trade 
knows nothing of the quality, and also 
is holding back in anticipation of still 
lower values. 

New crop soft winter wheat flours are 
still moving slowly. Single car lot pur- 
chases were made to a few jobbers and 
small bakers but, on the whole, the trade 
is holding off. The majority of the 
cracker bakers have been in the market 
in a very light way, and it is understood 
that they are well supplied with flour 
for at least another month. 

Rye flour has been rather quiet so far 
this month, but most dealers describe 
business during July as very satisfac- 
tory. The trade bought heavily some 
weeks ago, and is satisfied to use up 
what is coming before making additional 
bookings. Local rye flour output this 
week totaled 5,500 bbls. White is quoted 
at $3.35@3.70 bbl, medium $3.10@3.40, 
and dark $2.90@3.20. 

There were some new crop semolinas 
sold during the current week, but the 
heavy buying movement has not yet set 
in. Most mills are quoting new crop 
prices, which range 15@25c under old, 
and reports are that only scattered sales 
of any amount have been consummated. 
Old semolinas are in only fair demand, 
with purchases restricted to absolute 
needs. No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.15 
@5.35 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5@ 
5.20; fancy durum patent, $4.90@5.10. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.70@6.25 
bbl, standard patent $5.40@5.90, first 
clear $4.60@5.25, second clear $3.25@ 
3.40; new crop hard winter short pat- 
ent $5@5.50, 95 per cent patent $4.30@5, 
straight $4.10@4.40, first clear $3.75@ 
4.15; new crop soft winter short patent 
$4.80@5.25, standard patent $4.55@4.90, 
straight $4.35@4.60, first clear $4.10@ 
4.30. 

MILLFEED 


The bran and middlings market is 
easier, and demand very spotted. Buy- 
ers are holding off as long as possible, 
and only take on supplies as they are 
needed. The country trade feels that 
present prices are far too high, and look 
for some lowering of values as soon as 








mills in the Northwest start running on 
new wheat. Mixers are beginning to 
show a little more interest, but are only 
picking up bargains. Offerings of stand- 
ard middlings are freer, and jobbers are 
quoting in this market at reduced levels, 
Little business is being done in feed for 
future delivery, as buyers look for lower 
prices. Heavy feeds are practically un- 
changed in price, and demand quiet. 

Spring bran is quoted at $22@ 23.65 
ton, hard winter bran $22@23, soft win- 
ter bran $22.75@23.75, standard j,jid- 
dlings $26@28.65, flour middlings »:0@ 
33.65, red dog $33@37. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output 6° ac- 

bbls for week ity 

July 29-Aug. 4..... 40,000 28,000 70 
Previous week ..... 40,000 24,000 60 
FOSP OBO .sccccsecs 40,000 33,500 S4 
Two years ago ..... 40,000 25,000 62 


CASH WHEAT 

There was a good demand for the 
heavier offerings of wheat in the iocal 
cash market. Receipts of all wheat for 
the week were 4,637 cars, compared with 
3,388 the previous week, and 3,274 a vear 
ago. Considering the large arrivals, pre- 
miums were firm, and mills, elevators and 
shippers were good buyers. One buyer 
took good quantities of red wheat, while 
a large mill was a heavy buyer of ood 
hard wheat. 

Exporters were not very active, and 
shipping demand was mainlv for outside 
domestic companies. Exporters were able 
to fill their requirements in other markets 
at better prices. The quality of new ar- 
rivals continues very good, and millers 
have been buying quite freely of the 
choice wheat coming here. 

No. 1 red was quoted at 9814,@98°%,c bu, 
No. 2 red 9814@98%,c; No. 1 hard 98@ 
9914,c, No. 2 hard 98@98'4c, No. 3 hard 
971,,@98c; No. 1 dark northern 98',c@ 
$1.0014, No. 2 dark 974%4c@$1.0014, No. | 
northern 9744 @98%,c, No. 2 northern 971, 
@981,c. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Corn was in good demand most of the 
week, with shippers filling their require- 
ments from the larger receipts. Prices 
were a little easier. Receipts for the 
week were 1,592 cars, against 959 the pre- 
vious week, and 1,029 a year ago. No. ? 
mixed 8714,@88c bu, No. 3 mixed 87',¢; 
No. 1 yellow 88@89c, No. 2 yellow 881,@ 
88%,c, No. 3 yellow 884,@88\%c; No. | 
white 8734,c, No. 2 white 874,@87%¢, 
No. 3 white 8744, @87\%c. 

Cash rye was in active request from 
millers and industrial interests, and there 
was some competition for the moderate 
receipts. Prices were firm. Reccipts 
were 26 cars, against 7 in the previous 
week, and 212 a year ago. No. 2 was 
quoted at 66c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ending Aug. 4, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


7—-Receipts— --Shipm:its— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis..... 171 232 137 129 
Wheat, bus.... 6,912 4,922 1,062 347 
Corn, bus...... 2,942 1,849 887 1,397 
Oats, bus...... 1,934 1,535 800 312 
Rye, bus....... 37 277 5 112 
Barley, bus.... 129 148 60 55 


CORN PRODUCTS 


There has been a steady demand for 
corn goods, and mills report fair sales, 
mainly for near-by shipment. The tride 
is going slow in covering its future "e- 
quirements, one reason being that many 
are looking for lower levels. y 

Corn flour is quoted at $2.124%,@?.15 
per 100 lbs, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $2@2.05, white and yellow 
cream meal $2@2.05, pearl and granulat- 
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ed hominy $2@2.05, oatmeal $2.75, jute, 
car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.45 
per 90-Ib sack. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Prices are firm and show no material 
change. Crushers report a fairly good 
demand for deferred delivery, but re- 
sellers claim business is rather slow. 
Prices on 32 per cent are around $45 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago; 34 per cent for Sep- 
tember-December $46, and January- 
March $47. 

GRADUATION EXERCISES 

The graduating exercises of the Amer- 
ican Institute School of Baking which 
were arranged for Friday, Aug. 10, will 
be held on Thursday, Aug. 9, from 2 to 
4 p.m., at the institute headquarters, 1135 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. This change 
has been made in deference to the presi- 
dential and gubernatorial proclamations 
designating Friday, Aug. 10, as a day of 
mourning and prayer in memory of the 
late President Harding. 

MADE PRESIDENT 

Jack Faulds was made president of 
the Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chica- 
go, at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors held on Aug. 1. Mr. Faulds suc- 
ceeds the late J. I, Marshall, whose death 
occurred some months ago. 

SALESMEN’S GATHERING 

‘he annual round-up of members of 
the Wisconsin sales department of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. will be held on 
Auy, 4-5 at the lake home of L. P. 
Dauterman, one of the representatives, 
Lake Winnebago, Fond du Lac, Wis. A 
few of the staff of the sales department 
of ihe Chicago office will be in attend- 
ance. 

NOTES 

Louis Geyer, a Cincinnati flour broker, 
recently visited this market. 

Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kee Bag Co., was a Chicago visitor dur- 
ing the week. 

kK. Stone, of the Security Flour Mills 
Co., Abilene, Kansas, was a recent visitor 
in this market. 

The Chicago Board of Trade was 
closed, Aug. 3, on account of the death 
of President Harding. 

G. E. Mueller, of the Healy Flour Co., 
Chicago, has returned from Minneapolis 
and other Minnesota milling points. 

Guy A. Thomas, a director of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visit- 
ed the Chicago office the current week. 

kK. L. Burns, president Globe Milling 

Co., Watertown, Wis., stopped off in 
Chicago on his way home from Detroit, 
Mich. 

J. Martinson, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, spent the past 
week at the Chicago office of his com- 
pany. 

Cloyd Loughry, president Loughry 
Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Monticello, 
Ind., visited his connections in Chicago 
recently. 

K. V. Hoffman, general manager, and 
H. J. Owens, of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, stopped off in Chicago 
on their way east. 

J. Vanier, of the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., spent a few days in 
Chicago the current week, leaving later 
on an eastern business trip. 

K. S. Wagner, Minneapolis, sales man- 
ager Star & Crescent Milling Co., is in 
Chicago, and will make an extended east- 
ern trip before returning home. 

K. A. Roeber, Chicago representative 
of the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., accompanied by his wife, is on 
a motor trip through Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. He expects to visit the mill at 
Winona. 

EK. E. Howe, Illinois manager, and J. 
J. Crawford, Illinois salesman, for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., stopped off in 
Chicago during the week on their way 
home from a visit at the home office at 
Minneapolis. 

J.C. O'Neill, director of the Transit 
Warehouse Terminal Co., Chicago, died 
suddenly from heart trouble on July 28. 
He was a brother of Hugh O'Neill, presi- 
dent of the company. Funeral services 
were held on July 31. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses, 
freight houses, mills and freight yards in 
Chicago on Aug. 1 were 28,200 bbls, ac- 


cording to the Chicago Board of Trade 
official flour inspector. This compares 
with 25,000 on July 1, and 21,500 on Aug. 
1, 1922. 

The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, has purchased 219 feet of vacant 
ground, with a varying depth of 84 to 
100 feet, at the corner of Arbour Place 
and North Sheldon Street, and another 
piece, 18x100, adjoining it. 

Ben B. George, for many years man- 
ager of the Bulk Crisco department of 
the Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., 
and now general manager of the Para- 
dise Springs Co., is spending a few days 
in Chicago calling on his old friends. 

John W. Burns, field manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
has opened an office at 728 Temple 
Building, 108 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. He recently moved his head- 
quarters to this city from Louisville, Ky. 

Lake shipments from Chicago during 
the week ending Aug. 4: 27,000 bbls flour, 
of which 14,000 went to Buffalo, 8,000 to 
Erie, and 5,000 to Ogdensburg; 918,000 
bus wheat to Buffalo; 278,000 bus corn, 
of which 100,000 went to Buffalo, 26,000 
to Ogdensburg, and 152,000 to Colling- 
wood, 

H. A. Smith, of the Smith-Ward Co., 
Inc., feed and grain, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
C. B. Seay,, of the Consolidated Grain & 
Feed Co., Buffalo, called at the office of 
the Bertley Co., Chicago, during the cur- 
rent week. Mr. Seay left here for St. 
Louis, and Mr. Smith will visit Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City before returning 
east. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of N. V. Con- 
tinental Millers’ Agency: Jochems & 
Luchsinger, millers’ agents, Amsterdam, 
Holland, called at this office on Aug. 3, 
and also visited at the Federation office 
and paid his respects to Secretary Hus- 
band. Having been in Germany recent- 
ly, he related a number of very interest- 
ing experiences, most of which were try- 
ing to get enough marks to pav hotel bills. 
He left on a trip to Minneapolis, and ex- 
pects to visit Kansas City and other 


southwestern points before returning 
east. 
WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukee, Wis.—In the absence of 
any decided change in the situation of 
prices of cash and option wheat, save 
an advance of 1@2c in the level, flour 
trade did not assume any new charac- 
teristics during the week ended Aug. 4. 
Virtual suspension of business as a trib- 
ute to the late President Harding on 
Aug. 3 naturally restricted the weekly 
volume of sales. Prior to that time 
mills had a moderate trade, mostly in 
bakers patent, which was wanted both 
for prompt and near-by shipment and 
distant delivery. 

Prices of spring patent were held 
about unchanged, although one mill re- 
duced family 10c bbl, but maintained 
other grades at the previous quotations. 
The spread between spring and Kansas 
narrowed slightly through an advance of 
lsc bbl on both family and_ bakers 
patent. Business in spring yet less 
active than in Kansas, pending the time 
when buyers have an opportunity to in- 
spect samples of the new crop. 

Milwaukee mills have been able to sus- 
tain operations on the previous basis, 
although shipping directions are not 
coming so freely as during July. New 
spot trade has increased to an extent 
warranting a continuance of the rate of 
output reached in the previous month. 
Bookings for distant delivery are fairly 
well spread over the period from Sep- 
tember to December, giving substantial 
reasons for believing that operations 
during the fall will be at least fair. At 
the close, on Aug. 4, fancy city brands 
of hard spring wheat patent were quoted 
at $6.65@6.85, and straight at $6.10@ 
6.30, in 98-lb cottons. 

Clear flour, especially the best grades, 
is scarce, and the call is active. Local 
mills are soid up on first clear and have 
only small, scattering offers to make. 
Inquiry is good and there has been no 
occasion to make any material change in 
prices, which are more or less nominal 
owing to the scant supply available. 
Second clear is not so active as choice, 
but there is enough demand to prevent 
aceumulation. First clear was quoted at 
$5.45@5.65, and second at $4.10@4.90, 
in 98-lb cottons. 
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Best business of the week was that 
in Kansas standard patent, with family 
flour also in fair demand. No large lots 
were worked, yet business was fairly sat- 
isfactory. An advance of 15c bbl scared 
away some customers, but found a re- 
sponsive feeling among others. The 
advance was accepted as evidence that 
flour has been very cheap, while it also 
demonstrates that millers are getting 
more backbone and in Milwaukee at 
least are not disposed to do business for 
the pleasure of it, if selling at or very 
close to cost of production constitutes 
pleasure. Fancy brands of Kansas 
patent were quoted at $6.10@6.20, and 
straight at $5.65@5.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

July 29-Aug. 4..... 16,000 5,500 34 
Previous week ..... 16,000 5,500 34 
a ere 16,000 7,000 44 
Two years ago..... 24,000 4,255 18 
Three years ago.... 24,000 6,000 25 
Four years ago..... 18,000 8,200 46 
Five years ago..... 16,000 9,000 56 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
in the week ended Aug. 4 was larger 
than in the previous week and in the 
same week in 1922. Shipments were 
17,280 bbls, against 6,920 in the previous 
week and 15,110 a year before; receipts 
were 65,350 bbls, against 50.350 and 43,- 
000, respectively. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR STOCKS 

Figures concerning flour stocks re- 
ported by the Chamber of Commerce in- 
dicate a heavy accumulation compared 
with previous years. Milwaukee stocks 
on Aug. 1 were 92,918 bbls, against 16,- 
698 on July 1, and 39,637 on Aug. 1, 
1922, Stocks on the same day in 1921 
were 16,693 bbls; 1920, 11,627; 1919, 35,- 
437; 1918, 14,270; 1917, 13,150; 1916, 102,- 
280; 1915, 34,400; 1914, 61,720; 1913, 73,- 
637. 

RYE FLOUR 

The rye flour market lacks snap. Buy- 
ing remains confined to established trade, 
for which orders are somewhat larger 
than customary, bread business being 
stimulated by extra demands by reason 
of industrial outings and resort trade. 
Export business, which showed a spark 
of life a short time ago, has passed out 
once more. The larger buyers are in 
the market only when they can obtain 
price concessions. ‘Times have changed, 
however, and local mills no longer are 
disposed to accept any and all offers. 
There is plenty of rye flour to be bought 
at prices under those asked locally, but 
due regard is being given to the high 
quality of the Wisconsin product and 
the higher cost of the flour compared 
with ordinary. 

With a decline in rye prices, local 
mills reduced flour 10@15c bbl early in 
the period, but a stronger market has 
since ruled with the fresh advance in 
cash and options. At the close, on Aug. 
4, choice Wisconsin pure white patent 
was quoted at $4.35@4.45, straight at 
$4.10, pure dark at $3.80@3.95, and ordi- 
nary dark at $3.55@3.75, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


The passing of the abnormally high 
July option in corn and a recession in 
the high cash basis have brought some 
relief from extraordinary prices, reflected 
by a reduction of 5c per 100 lbs in corn 
cereals, which is hardly sufficient to recall 
the trade which has kept out of the 
market on this account. 


entirely absent, there is not much busi- 
ness passing. There is moderate inquiry 
for October-December shipment, which 
is about the only encouragement corn 
millers have at present, even though it 
is confined to domestic sources. <A fair 
corn feed trade remains the supporting 
element of mill operations. Prices are 
almost entirely nominal. Corn flour was 
quoted at $2.05@2.10, corn meal at $2@ 
2.05, and corn grits at $2.05@2.10, in 
100-Ib sacks. 
MILLFEED 

Prices have been sagging, but they 
retain a vitality which is rather sur- 
prising in view of the general condition 
of grain and flour values. Demand is 


limited to bare necessities, as buyers fee! 
that prices are too high to do any for- 


Sales are still . 
sadly restricted and, with export call* 
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ward buying. At the same time all the 
millfeed mills are making is absorbed by 
old orders, and considerable flour already 
has been sold in mixed cars with feed 
over periods as long as five to six 
months. 

Bran declined 50c ton, and with winter 
bran off $1, the latter ranges only 25c 
over spring. Middlings are 50c@$l 
lower, ranging $4@4.50 ton over bran. 
Flour middlings and red dog are un- 
changed, but prices are more or less 
nominal, Oil meal has shown strength, 
and is up $1.50@2 ton. Gluten feed has 
been marked up $2, with offerings main- 
ly for shipment 30 days and beyond. 

Mills quote standard bran at $22@ 
22.50 ton, winter bran $22.25@22.75, 
standard fine middlings $26.50, flour mid- 
dlings $30.50@31.50, red dog $32.50@ 
33.50, rye feed $26.50@27, hominy feed 
$33.50, reground oat feed $9@9.50, old 
process oil meal $45.50@47, cottonseed 
meal $43@48.50, and gluten feed $39.15, 
in 100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b, Milwaukee. 

CASH GRAIN 

An active demand prevailed, and the 
movement of the new crop commenced. 
Prices ruled irregularly, wheat being 1@ 
2c higher for the week, with rye 4%@lec 
up, and corn down 4@41¥,c, oats 2@3c 
and barley 2@3ec. 

Spring wheat closed 2c higher; winters, 
lc. Receipts, 49 cars; previous week, 
56; last year, 100. Old and new wanted, 
spot and to arrive, by shippers and 
millers. Basis steady. No. 1 dark Da- 
kota northern closed at $1.14@1.16, No. 
2 $1.12@1.14, No. 3 $1.10@1.12; No. 1 
red winter 98@99c, No. 2 97@98c, No. 
3 94@98c; No. 1 hard winter 98@99c, 
No. 2 97@98c, No. 3 94@96c; No. 1 
mixed 96c@$1.04, No. 2 95c@$1.03, No. 
3 93@99e. 

Rye closed %@lc higher. Receipts, 5 
cars; previous week, 14; last year, 32. 
Good shipping demand, spot and to 
arrive; offerings small. Basis improved, 
No, 2 ranging le over September price. 
No. 1 closed at 6414,c; No. 2 643¢¢; No. 
3 63Y,@64c; No. 4, 683@631,c. 

Corn closed 4@414,¢ lower. Receipts, 
379 cars; previous week, 248; last year, 
105. Offerings moderately large, but 
applied on sales. Basis reduced and 
market weak. No. 2 white closed at 
843,c; No. 2 yellow 8534,@8614c; No. 2 
white, 84@85c. 

Oats closed 2@3c lower. Receipts, 174 
cars; previous week, 159; last year, 117. 
Good demand from cereal mills and ship- 
pers; receipts moderate and basis im- 
proved, No. 3 white spot quotably 3@4c 
over September price, closing at 384,@ 
391/,¢. 

Barley closed 2@3c lower. Receipts, 
86 cars; previous week, 67; last year, 
81. Market slow and easier, buyers 
taking hold moderately. Choice to fancy, 
bright, 47@49-lb test, 66@68c; fair to 
good, 44@46-lb test, 60@65c;_ light 
weight, 40@43-lb test, 55@60c; feed, 
53@58e. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c—Receipts— 

1923 1922 
65,350 43,000 17,280 15,110 
68,600 140,000 24,750 98,563 
560,920 170,200 395,350 174,535 
382,800 247,455 464,950 267,050 


-Shipments—, 
1923 1922 
Flour, bbls, 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


Barley, bus.. 135,880 127,980 32,340 62,795 

Rye, bus..... 5,660 50,940 3,020 12,080 

Feed, tons... 1,650 3,240 9,379 3,611 
NOTES 


Milwaukee rye mills were down on the 
week, as in the previous week. In the 
same week last year output was 1,000 
bbls. 

First new crop oats and barley reached 
the Milwaukee cash grain market on July 
31. The oats were from Iowa, tested 
33 lbs, grading No. 3 white, and were 
applied on sales. The barley was from 
Minnesota, tested 46 lbs, and graded 
No. 4. 

The Chicago & North Western Rialto 
elevator at Milwaukee, operated by the 
Donahue-Stratton Co. has been declared 
regular under the rules of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1924. Warehouse receipts 
issued by this elevator are deliverable 
on futures contracts. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
is now in position to furnish shippers in 
the interior with bids on grain to arrive 
daily under an arrangement with the 
Western Union whereby each customer 
receiving the bids is charged the con- 
solidated rate of $7.50 per mo. Ship- 
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pers are requested to arrange to receive 
the bids through their commission firms 
in this market. 

Runkel & Dadmun, a prominent grain 
receiver at Milwaukee, has discontinued 
business. The members were L. L. 
Runkel and E. H. Dadmun, who were 
connected with the pioneer firm of 
Robert Eliot & Co. and took over the 
business in 1904 when Mr. Eliot retired. 
William F. Lodde, barley salesman for 
this interest, has joined the Fraser-Smith 
Co: in this market in a similar capacity. 

The Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce has practically concluded negoti- 
ations whereby the Lakes & Ocean Steam- 
ship Line, which is to sail its first boat 
from Chicago to London-Liverpool-Man- 
chester on Aug. 10, will make Milwaukee 
a regular port of call. This is the 
first time an effort has been made to 
place vessels on regular schedule in a 
direct route from the Great Lakes to 
Europe and millers and feed men are 
watching the development with interest. 

Milwaukee grain shipments for July 
were 873,813 bus, an increase of 634,293 
over June, but a decrease of 501,076 
from July, 1922. Since the opening of 
navigation, shipments to Aug. 1 were 
2,082,393 bus, compared with 11,929,674 
in the same period of 1922. The decline 
was due both to the small receipts and 
the lack of bottoms, which are used 
largely for ore and coal traffic. The 
charters are increasing, however, with a 
decline in ore and coal business, the 
bulk of this year’s movement having 
passed. At the same time, receipts at 
this terminal are increasing and, with 
the new crop movement in full swing, 
local elevators expect a big bulge in 
business until the close of shipping about 
Dec, 1. 

L. E. Meyer. 


OCCUPATION CENSUS RECLASSIFIED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Iabor announces completion of a _ re- 
classification of the United States occu- 
pation census of 1920, which it is hoped 
will serve as a more accurate standard 
industry classification of employees. This 
redistribution of industrial and occupa- 
tional groups is based on the industry 
classification used in standardizing in- 
dustrial accident statistics, and its pur- 
pose is to afford a basis: for determining 
the exposure, that is, the number of em- 
ployees in the different industries, in the 
compilation of accident frequency and 
severity rates. A survey of this re- 
classification is run as the leading article 
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in the July issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 

Officials of this department state that 
the year 1922 evidenced a great improve- 
ment in the housing situation, as shown 
by the building permits issued in the 
principal cities of the United States. This 
conclusion was arrived at after reviewing 
data from 272 of the 288 cities through- 
out the country which have a population 
of more than 25,000. The building pro- 
gramme for 1922 shows that a great effort 
was being made to relieve the housing 
shortage, as there was a large increase 
both in the number of buildings planned 
and in the number of families to be 
housed. 

A survey of the cost of living in for- 
eign countries made by the Labor De- 
partment shows, the officials declare, that 
during the first six months of this year 
no decided rise is shown except in those 
countries where the currency has become 
greatly depreciated. Rents, in particu- 


ae 
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Typical Western Canada Country Elevators 


lar, remain practically stationary, with 
the exception of Germany and Austria, 
where the restrictive rent legislation is 
being gradually amended in favor of the 
landlords. 

Labor department officials regard the 
recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court regarding the Kansas indus- 
trial court as of great importance, since 
it recognized the ability of the court to 
establish wage rates and left many other 
features of the act unchanged. 





SOVIET SEEKS GRAIN WAREHOUSES 

Negotiations regarding the renovation 
of the Windau warehouses and their 
lease to the Russian government for use 
in the exportation of Russian grains via 
Latvia were recently commenced at Riga 
between the Latvian ministry of com- 
munications and the Soviet government, 
according to a dispatch to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from American 
Trade Commissioner C. J. Mayer. 





Harvest Hands Westward Bound from Montreal 








“SEND US MEN” 


(Continued from page 574.) 


A certificate accompanies each ticket, 
which is left by the harvester with the 
station agent at his destination. Provid- 
ing one month’s harvest work is com- 
pleted, and the farmer for whom the 
man has worked signs the. certificate to 
this effect, the harvester is entitled to 
the same ¥4c a mile rate back to Winni- 
peg, and to a fare of $20 back to his 
home in the eastern provinces. 

The stations at Montreal, Toronto, 
Fredericton and other eastern centers 
present a quite unusual appearance prior 
to the departure of these special harvest 
trains. Most strongly are the scenes 
reminiscent of days not long ago when 
many of these same men left in such 
sturdy, carefree groups on a more (e- 
structive mission. There are the same 
packs, the same careless chatter and gay 
laughter, the same utter irresponsibility. 
Only is there the individuality of attire 
instead of the monotonous drab of khaki. 

They are from every class and calling, 
of all types and all kinds. Farmers’ 
sons and boys from the towns; the tem- 
porary unemployed seeking a _ winter's 
stake; the adventurers fired with stories 
of the West; youths timorously making 
their first trip from home; veterans of 
many a fall’s harvesting for whom the 
West has an attraction when there is 
plenty of work and profit, but who for 
the remainder of the year prefer the com- 
forts of the older East. Almost with- 
out exception they are a sturdy, husky 
band, Only occasionally one comes across 
the type whose white face and under- 
developed body suggests greater famil- 
iarity with a pen than heavier imple- 
ments of toil, for such are not encour- 
aged to engage in the arduous work of 
the western harvest season. There is 
always, too, a sprinkling of men, young 
and old, who have come up across the 
international border and seize this eco- 
nomical means of seeing the West tiiey 
have heard so much about. 

Each harvester is heavily burdened, 
his baggage generally taking the form 
of a pack of some size upon his back. 
He has his changes of clothing, and fre- 
quently sufficient food to last him 
throughout the trip. In addition he has 
his bedding, which he never permits to 
be separated from him, for once lic 
leaves the East he is one of an army 
of wanderers who make their beds 
wherever darkness finds them. Even 
when working on the farm his shelter 
from the chilly, frosty night air is usua! 
ly the hay loft or a burrow in the stra. 
pile. 

The army is by no means composed en- 
tirely of men. There is always a sprin- 
kling of women whom the same motives 
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of economy induce to travel in this man- 
ner. Some are the wives of harvesters, 
at times accompanied by children, who 
will follow their men wherever their work 
takes them and perhaps add to the fam- 
ily’s. earnings by aiding the overtaxed 
farmer’s wife. Other women are inde- 
pendently going out in the expectation 
of securing work as cooks for threshing 
gangs, in which few of them will be dis- 
appointed. Women on harvest trains 
receive the utmost consideration and 
care from the railway officials, and 


There Is No Waste Room on 


usually have a car or part of a car to 
themselves. 

For the small amount demanded of 
them for transportation the harvesters 
could hardly expect any great luxury in 
the matter of accommodation, even were 
this possible and expeditious. The task 
of the railway companies is to trans- 
port as many men to the prairies in as 
short a time as possible and, as can be 
expected, there are few vacant seats. 
The special trains made up for the pur- 
pose consist of colonist cars, with a 


a Canadian Harvest Train 


couple of cars for baggage. There are 
no sleeping bunks, no dining cars, Har- 
vesters at the outset generally provide 
themselves with plenty of food; for the 
rest, they dine at the restaurants the 
railways provide at stations along the 
line. Not infrequently has it happened 
that a harvester has spent his last cent 
in purchasing his railway ticket, and has 
to be grub-staked by other members on 
the train to his destination. 

They constitute a carefree, boisterous 
party as they journey from the East in 





Where Grain Is Like the Sea 


anticipation of four months of solid toil. 
They are very much like an army with- 
out its officers and without the restraint 
of military discipline. They have the 
same careless disregard for the public 
at large, and dwellers for a consider- 
able distance on either side of the track 
are not left unacquainted with their 
passing. Their excessive buoyancy takes 
a rough form at times, such as wrecking 
the coach windows, raiding a restaurant 
or playfully hitching some _ farmer’s 
mowing machine behind the train while 
taking on water at a station. Invariably 
they are vastly changed while returning. 
The harvest fields work wonders upon 
animal spirits. 

At Winnipeg the government agents 
and the railways arrange for the distri- 
bution of the men on arriving trains, 
help being sent to the districts which 
have reported the most urgent need. 
Officials, in all their hurry and worry, 
are extremely obliging and considerate 
in their distribution, endeavoring to send 
men to districts for which they express 
a preference. A man is ticketed to a 
friend or relative should he desire to 
go to work for him, or to a farmer for 
whom he has worked before, should the 
latter need help. In the system devel- 
oped an equable distribution is speedily 
arranged without any disorder, with sat- 
isfaction alike to the farmer and the 
harvester. Trains arrive at carefully 
calculated intervals, so that congestion 
is avoided and there is no danger of men 
arriving and finding no work waiting 
for them. 

The harvest excursion, for the average 
man, is a decidedly profitable trip, and 
he can in the time he is in the West, 
granted he works more or less continu- 
ously, provide himself with a substantial 
grubstake for the winter months. Sea- 
sons vary somewhat, the length being to 
an extent governed by the acreage seed- 
ed and the weight of the crop. Usually 
the harvester can count on about six 
weeks’ harvesting and 10 weeks’ thresh- 
ing. Wages to be paid this year are 
$3.50 for harvesting and $4 for thresh- 
ing, so that, considering the worker has 
no board to pay and practically no other 
expenses, he is able to bring back to his 
family something like $3850. Wages 
during the war years were much higher, 
and many harvesters in 1920 worked 70 
and 80 days for $8 per day. Though 
the wages are not so high this year, the 
season will be long on account of the 
tremendous acreage and the heavy yield. 

Harvest work in western Canada is 
arduous, though not so hard but that the 
average healthy man with ordinary mus- 
cular development can engage in it. 
Those acquainted with western harvest 
conditions will agree that the workers 
earn their money. There is no oppor- 





tunity for shirking, and no rest save 
when a piece of machinery breaks down. 
All the toil of the harvest helper is man- 
ual, and he works generally from the 
first blink of light until darkness makes 
his task impossible. ‘There is no rest for 
either the farmer or worker until the 
grain is safely in the bins beyond the 
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Horses and Tractors Working Side by Side in Saskatchewan 


assaults of nature’s various elements, 
and the farmer does not spare his help 
or himself. At night he seeks a rest 
curled up like an animal in the warmth 
of a straw pile. This goes on until the 
last sheaf is threshed and the last load 
of wheat safely under shelter. 

Just 25 years ago the Canadian Pa- 


cific Railway ran the first harvest excur- 
sion from the eastern provinces to the 
West, so that the annual migration of 
eastern workers to the prairie harvest 
fields goes back a long way in western 
agricultural history. Even before this 
the necessity for importing labor exist- 
ed, though the railways had not made 


A Bit of Western Canada’s Immense Wheat Harvest 
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provision for it. The West has a kind 
of sneaking scorn for what it terms the 
“effete East,” but each year, when the 
ears grow full in the wheat and the ficlds 
take on their golden hue the same cry 
goes up from countless throats, and the 
same terrific roar comes out of the West 
—‘Send us Men.” When the harvest 
season is over they have no further use 
for them and, indeed, go to some trouble 
to see that the main body finds its way 
back east again. This sounds selfish, but 
the farmer’s lot is not an easy one. 

None will ever be able to estimate the 
part the annual harvest excursion has 
played in the permanent development of 
the Canadian West. Not all of that 
vast army of workers which goes out of 
the East returns to it. The lure of the 
magic West claims many permanently. 
Some go out candidly to look over the 
country and appraise its opportunity; 
they fall easily. Others are caught un- 
aware, and before they know it the West 
has forever swept them under its thrall. 
Henceforth they know the East only as 
the place where they once lived—‘back 
home.” There are thousands of pros- 
perous farmers on the western expanse 
who saw the prairies first as harve: 
helpers. They are not by any means : 
Canadians. Many young Englishmen 
rive just in time to join the har\ 
trains. Many young Americans h 
gone out in the spirit of adventure : 
succumbed to the lure of the West’s s} 
This is not to be wondered at whe! 
is considered that the great land is at i 
best at this time of year, the days war 
and balmy, the nights cool, with a sig 
gestion of frost, the whole atmospl-re 
suggesting the bounty of nature. 

In November the rest straggle beck, 
hale, robust and hearty. They have d 
their work, and Canada’s grain is hir- 
vested. The farmers don’t want them 
for another year, and the homes in th. ir 
little Ontario towns and quaint Que! «c 
villages look good to them. Meanwh.'e, 
statisticians in Ottawa are busily jiy- 
gling figures, and soon the governm:::t 
announces another record crop for C:!- 
ada. The farmer smiles, the man in ({!:e 
street smiles, and somehow there’s a fe: - 
ing of greater prosperity. The harv« 
er, leaning back in an easy chair with |is 
feet against a Quebec heater, reads tlic 
figures and smiles in-his turn. Who can 
say what he is seeing as he closes the 
paper and lights his pipe? 
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The death of President Harding has 
brought sorrow to the financial commu- 
nity in a way which recalls the concern 
shown at the time of the shooting of 
President McKinley and also during the 
days of the less serious attack made upon 
President Roosevelt. President Harding 
had won the affection and regard of the 
American people in a remarkable way, 
largely through his straightforward and 
charming manner and his remarkable suc- 
cess as a popular speaker to the plain 
people. It is easy to see that the duties 
of the high office are most wearying and 
at times exhausting. The President needs 
to have liberal reserve strength in order 
to stand the strain and continue his work. 
The whole country has sympathized with 
Mrs. Harding in her loss, and there was 
genuine sorrow expressed everywhere at 
his death. Wall Street believes in Presi- 
dent Coolidge, who is known for his 
courage and shrewdness. 


HOLD-UP MENACE 
‘he financial community was startled 


by the announcement made by an execu- 
tive of one of the great burglary insur- 
ance companies that the people of the 
United States were now losing $3,000,- 
005,000 a year through thefts of money 


an’ property. The largest single item 
is represented by stock frauds, which 
are said to account for one third of the 
total. The burglary insurance companies 
have had to increase their rates several 
times in order to write such risks, which 
are explained by psychologists and crime 
experts as a direct consequence of the 
war and the worldwide unrest which has 
come from it. 

The fact that many of the perpetrators 
of these crimes have gotten off free in- 
creases the peril and shows clearly that 
the evil is difficult to combat, with the 
introduction of the high-powered auto- 
mobile and the unusual care taken to have 
plans work out according to very adroit 
preparations. 

lully 150 fraudulent brokerage houses 
and investment firms have been put out 
of business within the past two years in 
and about New York City. The move- 
ment is being carried on elsewhere in the 
effort to rid the nation of the very serious 
bucket-shop evil, which has come to be an 
almost ruinous abuse. 


AS TO AN ANTHRACITE STRIKE 

It is hoped that the government may 
intervene, or that some satisfactory way 
will be found to keep the anthracite min- 
ers at work and to prevent any interrup- 
tion in mining when the wage agreement 
expires at the close of this month. The 
miners sustained a financial loss through 
the strike of 1922 of $125,738,400. No 











hody of experts has figured out the in- 
direct losses resulting from the tie-up of 
mining facilities, but the public sustained 
a huge financial loss as well as an equally 
serious one through worry, unrest, and 
sickness and death resulting from the in- 
ability to get fuel for house heating pur- 
poses. 

While the miners have insisted upon the 
concession by the operators of the check- 
off system and recognition of the union, 
it is not believed that they will take the 
responsibility of tying up this great in- 
dustry merely for the sake of obtaining 
the two demands. It is believed that the 
conflicting interests will get together, and 
that it will be possible to agree upon a 
satisfactory schedule and other working 
conditions if these two vexatious points 
of dispute are settled amicably. 

About 6,500,000 tons of anthracite coal 
are being mined each month, but it is 
calculated that reserve stocks on hand 
will not last beyond Jan. 1, if the indus- 
try should be tied up Sept. 1. While 
the men have asked for a 20 per cent 
increase in wages, it is probable that this 
will not be insisted upon if the other 
points of dispute are adjusted. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
There are indications that the predic- 
tion made by William Allen White, the 
Kansas journalist, that there would be a 
campaign of emotionalism in 1924, will 
be verified. There are gathering signs 
that the country is headed in the direc- 
tion of radicalism and the sort of emo- 
tional demands which are always insisted 
upon at a time when there is national 
unrest and an overpowering desire to 
work reforms by legislation. It is true 
that the farmers have been hard hit, but 
it is also true that the final reckoning 
will probably show a better return than 
many of the estimates previously made. 
It is felt that the development of a 
strongly conservative sentiment would be 
of great benefit to business and prepare 
the way for important reforms in various 
directions. 


JUDGE GARY AND PROHIBITION 

The strong statement made by Judge 
Gary, chairman of the board of the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corporation, concerning 
the outstanding benefits which have come 
to steel workers from prohibition, has 
excited broad interest. It emphasizes 
what has been said in this column before 
concerning the enormous saving made 
possible by prohibition and the splendid 
gains achieved by industrial workers, 


wage earners and other classes of the 
population from the elimination of the 
saloon and the evils which go with it. 
This expression from Judge Gary has 
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created a profound impression: “All in 
all, there is no doubt that a large pre- 
ponderance of the workmen of this coun- 
try are in favor of prohibition of the sale 
and use of all intoxicants from the stand- 
point of good morals, good economics and 
peaceful social relations.” 

Judge Gary cited conditions in Bir- 
mingham and other steel plants in Ala- 
bama after the enactment of a strict 
state prohibition law a year or two before 
nation-wide prohibition. The expansion 
of the Tennessee coal and iron property 
brought about a rapid increase in popu- 
lation, and some of the steel towns be- 
came wide open places where crime for 
a time increased*rapidly. Under prohi- 
bition, however, one new jail was aban- 
doned, or put to other use, and the fami- 
lies of both white and Negro workers are 
enjoying comforts and prosperity which 
they never obtained in the days when the 
corner saloons took the pay envelopes and 
rendered the men unfit for service. 





MILLING-IN-TRANSIT RATES 





Kansas City and St. Joseph Protest Low 
Rates on Grain Shipped from South- 
west by Way of Duluth 


Wasuineton, D. C,—Separate com- 
plaints, strongly worded, have been filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by grain exchanges of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph and the railroads with 
regard to the outcome of the recent case 
in which northwestern flour millers and 
southwestern grain growers were awarded 
lower rates on grain destined via Duluth 
for milling in transit en route to the 
eastern seaboard and Great Lakes outlet 
ports. 

The commission acted with a view to 
getting some of the southwestern wheat 
up to the northwestern mills for milling 
into flour, and to allow competition be- 
tween the northern mills and northern 
transportation routes on the one hand 
and Chicago and St. Louis mills and 
direct eastern transportation routes. A 
reopening of the entire question is asked. 

In giving Omaha a 17¥,c proportional 
rate to Duluth, while fixing the Kansas 
City and St. Joseph proportional at 19c, 
the complaint of the Kansas City and St. 
Joseph exchanges says the Commission 
was “grievously misled,” and took the 
suggestion of the northwestern millers as 
to what the rate relationship should be. 
The millers are declared to have “gained 
the ear of the Commission upon this 
question solely for the purpose of pro- 
moting their own selfish ends.” 

“As the matter now stands,” the com- 
plaint proceeds, “the Commission has left 
the Omaha market with an outlet via 
Duluth through which Kansas City and 
St. Joseph cannot go with their grain. 
The Commission should either require the 
establishment of a parity of rates from 
Kansas City, St. Joseph and Omaha to 
Duluth, or require the observance of the 
same differential to and through St. Louis 
as to and through Duluth.” 

Thé complaint indicates that the peti- 
tioners believe that, the differential to 
Duluth having favored Omaha, an appli- 
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cation of the same principle would result 
in giving Kansas City and St. Joseph a 
differential into St. Louis favoring grain 
from those cities. 

In the original case the rates set by 
the Commission to Duluth were said to 
be low enough to allow a diversion of a 
considerable amount of grain to north- 
western mills for shipment to eastern 
consuming territory. The grain now 
moves via St. Louis or other milling 
points by direct rail route to the East 
from most of the southwestern territory. 

The effect of reducing the Kansas City- 
St. Joseph proportional via Duluth to 19c, 
the railroads assert in their complaint, 
would cut their earnings on traffic far 
below the compensatory point. Further, 
they say, it would require the roads to 
make a rate of 25%c from these two 
cities to Chicago, via Minneapolis, for 
milling in transit a “ridiculously low fig- 
ure.” Another inevitable result, they 
plead, would be a cut from Kansas and 
Missouri points to Chicago on wheat de- 
signed for milling in transit at southern 
mills and reshipment over the lake routes 
from Lake Michigan points. There 
would be no ground left for defending 
complaints from shippers asking these 
related reductions, the carriers’ petition 
says. 

“Our only reliance in a case of this 
sort is upon the justice of this Com- 
mission,” the petition pleads. “To give 
Kansas City the advantage which it has 
requested, at our expense, is something 
which the Commission should not approve. 
The amount of money which will be lost 
on the rates from Kansas City and St. 
Joseph to Duluth alone may not appear 
to be important, but the inevitable results 
of the required reductions in these rates 
will be such as to constitute a very seri- 
ous inroad on the earnings of western 
carriers. At the present time they are 
earning much less money than they are 
entitled to earn under the law. Most of 
the reductions which have been required 
by this Commission have been taken out 
of their revenue, because of the character 
of the commodities hauled by them. Any 
further reductions should only be re- 
quired after a most complete showing.” 

It is expected that the Commission will 
announce whether or not a rehearing is 
to be granted. 

Cuaries C. Harr. 





EUROPEAN CROP CONDITIONS 

On the whole, the condition of Euro- 
pean crops at mid-July was not so favor- 
able as a month ago, states the United 
States Department of Commerce. Crops 
in Europe north of the Pyrenees and 
Alps were adversely affected by unsea- 
sonably cold weather and excessive rains 
throughout June, and the harvest yields 
will be smaller than hitherto expected. 
Crops in Poland, Russia and the Balkans 
have profited by warm weather and ade- 
quate rains, and the yield will be better 
than expected. In general, areas sown to 
wheat for all Europe, including Russia, 
show no great variation from last year, 
but the outturn per acre will be consid- 
erably larger, particularly in the eastern 
countries. 
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In this market, flour is selling slowly. 
Only those who are running short of sup- 
plies are purchasing, and sales are con- 
fined to small quantities. Buyers seem 
to be holding off until new crop quota- 
tions are available. The anticipated 
decline in prices in eastern Canada fol- 
lowing the recent reduction in the West 
has not materialized, New crop Ontario 
winters are not yet on the market, but 
should be offering soon, as the wheat 
is coming out from the earlier districts 
in fair volume. 

Quotations on Aug. 4: spring patents 
$6.90 bbl, seconds $6.40 and first clears 
$6.20, mixed cars, jute, delivered, less 
10c bbl for net cash. Ontario soft winter 
patents, secondhand jute bags, $4.65, car 
lots, basis Montreal. 

The export market is quiet. Some sales 
have been made, mostly for future de- 
livery. On this business mills report 
quotations at 33s per 280 lbs for a good 
grade of spring wheat export patents, 
United Kingdom ports, seaboard load- 
ing in August, while 32s 6d is quoted for 
September and 31s 6d for October. New 
crop Ontario winter wheat flour is quoted 
nominally at 32@33s, Glasgow. Brokers 
are offering $4.50 bbl, bulk, seaboard, 
for an export grade of spring wheat 
flour, and $4.40@4.50 bbl for new crop 
winters, 

MILLFEED 

Demand is good. Manufacturers are 
finding an excellent market for their 
surplus in the United States, and prices 
are unchanged. Bran is selling at $25@ 
26 ton, and shorts at $28@29, in mixed 
cars with flour, bags included, delivered, 
Ontario points, net cash terms. Car 
lots are $2 or more under these figufes. 


WHEAT 


Winter wheat of the new crop is 
coming in from the earlier harvesting 
districts, but is not plentiful yet. No. 
2 may be quoted nominally at 93@95c 
bu, f.o.b., Ontario points. Western 
spring wheat is quoted to eastern mills 
at $1.15, bu, track, Bay ports, for No. 
1 northern, with other grades at Win- 
nipeg spreads. 


CEREALS 


This is the slackest period of the 
year for cereal mills. Hot weather in- 
variably reduces consumption, and busi- 
ness is dull. Quotations show little 
change. Rolled oats are selling at $5.90 
bbl of 180 Ibs, in 90’s, jute, mixed cars, 
delivered Ontario points; oatmeal $6.50 
bbl of 196 lbs, in 98's, jute. Export 
business is at a standstill, but an im- 
provement in this respect is looked for 
when the new crop comes on the market. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand in this market is slow. As 
soon as new crop grains are being 
marketed freely, trade in these lines 
shduld take a turn for the better. Quo- 
tations:. No. 3 Canadian western oats 
i8c bu, feed barley 54c, American corn 
95c (United States funds), track, Bay 
ports. Standard screenings $22.50 ton, 
car lets, deiivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The rate of freight for Canadian flour 
from Canadian or American ports to 
leading ports of the United Kingdom 
is 19c per 100 lbs, Montreal to Leith, 
Newcastle or Hull 20c, Dundee 24c, and 
Aberdeen 26c, for August and September 
shipment. 


NOTES 

Many of the men in the trade here 
are on vacation, and there is a general 
lull in business. 

Andrew H. Balfour, head of the 
Brampton (Ont.) Milling Co. was a 
recent visitor on the trading floor in 
Toronto. 

Thomas Morton, export manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has returned to Toronto from a 
holiday trip in western Canada. 

The Rob Roy Mills, Ltd., with mills 
at Durham and Seaforth, Ont., a busi- 
ness with which the late W. C. Omand 
was closely associated, is arranging to 
carry on as an independent concern under 
management of W. V. McGowan, who 
has always been the active head. 

Ontario mills report an improving 
inquiry for flour for export. The indi- 
cations point to a good volume of such 
business in the coming fall, but prices 
will have to improve if the mills are to 
make any money. Offers now coming 
in represent just about the cost of the 
wheat. 

Reports from Montreal state that the 
big Canadian transportation companies 
are arranging to bring harvest help for 
western Canada from Great Britain. 
There will be a shortage of such help 
this year and, as a consequence, a special 
rate to British farm laborers is being 
made which will enable them to travel 
from Liverpool to Winnipeg for approx- 
imately $56.50. 

Canadian trade with other parts of 
the British Empire continues to show 
steady increase, and there is in this fact 
some indication of the drift of inter- 
national business. It may take time, but 
the British Empire is likely to become 
a consolidated commercial unit and one 
that is fairly well self-contained, if other 
nations continue their present policies 
of high tariffs and severe restriction of 
importing trade. 


Ontario farmers are beginning to com- 
plain that they cannot get enough men 
for harvesting. Undoubtedly, farm 
labor is scarce in all parts of Canada, 
and with grain prices at present low 
ebb farmers are unable to pay the 
prices demanded for such skilled labor 
as is available. Wages for farm labor 
have been and are still high, in com- 
parison with the value of the products 
to be harvested. 


Reports regarding business affairs of 
the Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd., indicate 
that this company had a profitable year. 
The company has rio bank loans and no 
bonded debt, and is making arrange- 
ments to retire its prefered capital stock, 
leaving the common in sole ownership of 


the business. Net earnings last year 
were $1,523,558, a slight reduction from 
the previous year. Presumably, this 
figure covers the operations of both 


American and Canadian companies. 


There will be fewer mills employed 
in Ontario in the new crop year now 
opening than ever before. For one 
reason or another quite a number that 
have been active in the past have gone 
out of business. Financial conditions 
have been such as to make it increas- 
ingly hard for mills that are not well 
situated to hold their ground in the 
scramble for trade. This is a natural 
outeome of worldwide movements that 
have been searching out weak points in 
the industrial fabric of all countries, 
and is not to be regarded as due to 
any inherent defect in the milling busi- 
ness itself. 

Now that new crop grinding is at 
hand, Canadian millers would be well 
advised to pay special attention to the 





new federal law regarding feeding-stuffs. 
This strictly controls and specifies the 
qualities that must be observed in pro- 
ducing bran, shorts, middlings and other 
forms of millfeed. Last year’s prac- 
tices are no longer to be tolerated, and 
any miller who pleads ignorance of the 
new act will receive scant attention. It 
is a perfectly simple matter to write 
to Ottawa for a copy of the law, and a 
very brief study of same will put any 
miller in possession of all the informa- 
tion he needs. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que.—A_ slight improve- 
ment in inquiry from European buyers 
is reported on the Montreal flour market, 
somewhat better prices offered and a 
little business done, but the market is 
still dull. Domestic demand is equally 
poor, and prices are being cut to get 
business.’ Official quotations for spring 
wheat flour are unchanged. First pat- 
ents, car lots, are quoted at $6.90 bbl, 
seconds $6.40, bakers $6.20, jute, ex-track, 
less 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour quotations remain 
as follows: choice grade old crop $5.30@ 
5.40 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track; 
broken lots, $5.50@5.60, ex-store; pat- 
ents, $5.75@5.85, new cottons, ex-store. 
New crop has been offered on_ this 
market at $4.50 bbl, secondhand jute, 
ex-track, August shipment. Sales of old 
crop are said to have passed at less 
than the official quotations. 

Millfeed is fairly brisk; demand from 
the United States and the home market 
is well maintained, and sales freely pass- 
ing at the following prices: bran, car 
lots, $25@26 ton, shorts $28@29, mid- 
dlings $33@34, moullie $38, with bags, 
ex-track. 

The market for white corn flour has 
brightened somewhat, and prices have 
moved forward to $5.50@5.60 bbl, jute, 
delivered. Rolled oats quiet at $3.05@ 
3.15 per 90-lb bag for standard lines. 





NOTES 


“Vita Flakes” is the name of a new 
breakfast cereal put on the market by 
the Aird Baking Co., Ltd., Montreal. It 
is a wheat product, prepared by a pat- 
ented process. 


A dispatch from London states that 
Sir William Edgar Nicholls, chairman 
Spillers Milling and Associated Indus- 
tries, is on the way to Canada for a 
three months’ tour, visiting various mill- 
ing and wheat centers here. The dis- 
patch suggests that his visit is regard- 
ing the development of Canadian milling 
interests. Local milling men, however, 
are inclined to think that the object is 
an amalgamation of British interests 
with one of the leading Canadian com- 
panies. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

Wiynirec, Man.—Western flour mill- 
ers are doing very little business, either 
for domestic or export account. Buyers 
are apparently assured that prices will 
be lower, following the harvesting of a 
bountiful crop, and in the interval are 
taking only sufficient to cover immediate 
needs. The amount of flour at present 
being sold, both for domestic consump- 
tion and for export, cannot take care of 
more than a minimum of the capacity of 
western plants. Those not running on 
short time are shut down for the time 
being. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
be patent springs are quoted at $6.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first 
clears at $4.90, Fort William basis, sight 
draft. Cotton, 15c bbl over this basis. 


Saskatchewan and Alberta points are 
10c under Manitoba, and Pacific Coast 
points 10@30c over. Bakers purchas- 
ing their supplies in jute get special 
prices. 
MILLFEED 

Mills generally find no difficulty in 
disposing of their supplies of bran and 
shorts. Of course, the output of thicse 
commodities is not heavy, owing to liyht 
call for flour but, in spite of the fact 
that pasture is plentiful, demand con- 
tinues to absorb all that mills have to 
offer. Quotations: at points in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, bran 
$22 ton and shorts $24, in mixed cirs 
with flour; interior British Columbia 
points, bran $26 and shorts $28; Pacitic 
Coast points, bran $27 and shorts $29 


WHEAT 
A fair amount of business was trans- 
acted throughout the week ending Aug. 
4, and with the passing of the July 
futures, a better demand from exporters 
has been noticed. On July 31, prices 
broke nearly 3c bu, but this was re- 
covered the following day. <A feature 
of the week’s trade has been the im- 
proved inquiry for new crop wheat for 
September and October delivery. 
Following are the prices for No. | 
northern, in store, Fort William. 
--—Futures 


Cash July O« 

Tuly BO ....ccece $1.07% $1.07% $ 90) 
>, eee 1.04% 1.05% 95% 

Oct. Lec 
peter 1.07% 96% 4 
es OD avcscesses 1.07% 95% 93% 
Pee 1.07% 95% 43% 
BUR. © ccisccvccs 1.07 95% 92% 


Wheat inspections at Winnipeg for 
the current week have been very light, 
and averaged 90 cars per day, as against 
124 in the previous week, and 145 for the 
corresponding period last year. 


OATMEAL 


There is no change in the market for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Demand is very 
dull, and prices remain the same. Quo 
tations: rolled oats $2.50, in 80-lb cotton 
bags, and oatmeal $3, in 98-lb cotton 
bags, to the wholesale trade at Winni- 
peg. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The market has been quiet. Oats have 
enjoyed a small demand, but barley and 
rye have not been wanted. Offerings of 
all grains are very light, and prices have 
held fairly steadily. New crop rye /ias 
already appeared in the inspections here. 
Canadian and American crushing inter- 
att have shown a keen interest in flax- 
seed, but this grain is not available in 
any 4 quantities. Quotations: No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 43%,¢ bu; 
barley, 507%c; rye, 601/%,c; flaxseed, $2.0. 


SASKATCHEWAN'S CROPS 


The Saskatchewan department of agri- 
culture has issued the following pro- 
visional estimate of the principal grain 
crops in that province: as wheat, 12,332.- 
000 acres, as against 12,332,297 a yc.ir 
ago; oats 5,098,000, against 5,098,104; 
barley 617,000, against 636,456; rye 875.- 
000, against 900,931; flaxseed 461,000), 
against 466,177. 


NOTES 


D. Walker, local manager at (ic 
Toronto office of the Western Cana‘: 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is visiting Win 
peg. 

Seven cars of new crop rye were '1)- 
spected at Winnipeg on July 30 ani 
graded Nos, 1 and 2. The first new cro) 
rye to be inspected last season arrive’ 
on Aug. 1. 

W. E. Megaw, a well-known membe' 
of western flour and grain circles, is in 
Winnipeg. He was formerly in business 
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in this city, and now resides in Van- 
couver, B. 

Pidgeon & Newsom, owners of the 
Swift Current (Sask.) Flour Mills, are 
building a 30,000@40,000-bu elevator at 
that point, in connection with their mill- 
ing plant, which they purchased last 
year. 

A conference is to be held at Winni- 
peg on Aug. 8, between the Board of 
Grain Commissioners and members of 
the grain trade, at which the new lake 
freight law will be discussed. The trade 
generally is taking considerable interest 
in the forthcoming conference, and it is 
hoped that an amicable understanding 
between the parties interested will be 
effected. 

The preparations made by the Cana- 
dian railways for handling the crops of 
the prairie provinces this year include 
the construction of box cars capable of 
carrying loads of 60 tons. These cars 
are the largest ever built, and were 
recently moved to various points in the 
West, where early and large crops are 
looked for. The bottoms of the new 
grain cars can be dropped, thus doing 
aw: with the ordinary methods of un- 
loac ‘ng. 

At a meeting of the executive of the 
United Farmers of Manitoba, held in 
Winnipeg recently, steps were taken 
tow rd the formation of a voluntary 
wheat pool for Manitoba, with a central 


selling agency for the three prairie prov- 
ince. The difficulty of organizing such 
a «stem in time to adequately handle 
th’. season’s crop was discussed. In 
or’-r to insure uniform plans in the 
pro'rie provinces, a committee, consist- 
iny of a representative from each prov- 
in. was appointed to prepare plans for 
an interprovincial selling agency and 
oticr necessary details. The members 


of committee are D. G. McKenzie, Mani- 
toha, J. A. Maharg, Saskatchewan, and 
W. .'. Jackman, Alberta. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—Notwithstanding 
the fact that practically every one antici- 
pates lower flour prices, there has been, 
since Aug. 1, a marked improvement in 
domestic demand. Stores are better buy- 
ers than for some weeks expecting, no 
doubt, considerable inquiry for old flour 
after the new flour begins to move. 
Bakers are also in the market, partic- 
ularly those whose contracts have ex- 
pired, and some nice orders are being 
secured. The country trade has disposed 
of the surplus stocks of flour it has been 
ab | and is now operating on a 
normal basis. 


Export flour business has been good, 


particularly on the lower grades. Some 
mills have their entire output of clears 
sold ahead until the end of December, 
and there is a very active call for these. 
Demand for the higher grades continues, 
but only a moderate amount of business 
has been worked, owing to the price 
being rather steep in the view of ori- 
ental buyers. Millers anticipate an im- 
provement in the straight grades as soon 
as the lower ones have been booked up. 
The United Kingdom shows very little 
interest in Canadian flour. 


WHEAT 


The old crop having been cleaned up, 
the trade is turning its attention to new 
crop business. September-October ship- 
ment to Vancouver, basis No. 1 northern, 
ls offered at 3c bu over Winnipeg Octo- 
ber. Buyers’ ideas for this particular 
shipment is 2e over October, and very 
litte business has been worked. There 
appears to be more inquiry for later 
shipment, such as November and first 
half of December, which is offered at 
3e over Winnipeg December. Some busi- 
hess has been worked at this price, but 
exporters have been backing away, as 
more wheat was offered than they were 
Prepared to take on. 

_The exporters in Vancouver are now 
bidding 2¢ over Winnipeg December for 
November and first half of December 
shipment, and are able to secure all they 
require at this figure. Indications are 
that before the new crop begins to move 
freely premiums will be entirely elimi- 
nated, and some shippers here are of the 
opinion that, in view of the enormous 
crop in Alberta, wheat will probably be 
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available at a discount under Winnipeg 
values. 
OATS 

Forty-pound No. 3 Canadian western 
oats are offered at $28.50 ton, delivered, 
Vancouver, but are finding few buyers, 
as the new local crop will be onthe 
market on Aug. 15 and buyers are able 
to secure new local oats at $25 ton, 
sacked. The new local crop will be 
one of the heaviest and best harvested 
in British Columbia in many years. 


MILLFEED 
Bran and shorts are quoted officially 
at $26 and $28 ton, respectively. Sales 
have been made at $25 and $27, and 
millers ate doing their utmost to hold 
prices at list, but the surplus supply is 
having its effect and any bids within 
reason are accepted. Feed flour is not 
pb poy as for the past few months, 
and $3.50 bbl is the ruling price. 


NOTES 


George W. Head, secretary-treasurer 
Canada Grain Export Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, has returned to business after a 
month’s holiday spent on Vancouver 
Island. 

Total shipments of wheat from Van- 
couver for the crop year, September, 
1922, to July 31, 1923, were 18,862,855 
bus. There was still on order, Aug. 1, 
138,401 bus to go forward. This will 
clean up all outstanding bookings, and 
will make a grand total for the season 
of 19,001,250 bus. Some of the more 
enthusiastic members of the grain trade 
had prophesied total exports of 25,000,- 
000 bus for the crop year, and as the 
season has closed 6,000,000 short of this 
estimate, there is quite a crop of new 
hats being harvested by grain and ship- 
ping men. 





CUBA 

Havana, Cusa, July 21.—Conditions in 
the flour trade here show no change. The 
decline in prices has paralyzed business, 
and buyers wait still lower figures. To 
quote prices would be misleading. Sev- 
eral purchases have been made, however, 
and it is reported that three of them 
were at 60, 75 and 90 days’ sight, re- 
spectively. Long terms continue to be 
offered by most of the mills. 

Flour importation to Havana, during 
June, comprised 35,111 sacks of 200 lbs 
each, in the following consignments: Ar- 
kansas City Milling Co., 334 sacks; Bow- 
ley Mill Co., 300; Broenniman Co., Inc., 
625; C. E. Clifton & Co., 50; Samuel 
Dobree & Sons, 340; Dunlop Mills, 300; 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., 800; C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., 400; Hormel Milling 
Co., 325; Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 200; 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., 590; Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 2,786; John F. 
Meyer & Sons, 300; Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., 300; Quaker Oats Co., 1,148; Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., 2,000; Charles Schoeffer 
& Sons, 250; Sergent Corporation, 2,250; 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 300; W. 
P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 500; Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., 2,574; Wells Flour 
Mills, 1,200; Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., 500; Wolverton Milling Co., 
Ltd., 2,633. Ten shipments, involving 
13,156 sacks, were recorded in the names 
of railroad and steamship companies, the 
identity of the mills being undisclosed. 

The total importation was composed of 
about 42 per cent Canadian flour, 36 per 
cent American hard wheat flour, and 22 
per cent American soft wheat flour. 
About 20 per cent was imported by bak- 
ers, 15 per cent by brokers, 10 per cent 
by importers, and 55 per cent by flour 
merchants. 

Importation of flour in the outlying 
Cuban markets during June comprised 
about 46,936 sacks. 

Imports in general show a reduction, 
and there is likely to be a disclosure of 
corresponding increase in the importa- 
tion of other foodstuffs used in substi- 
tution for bread. 


Luis Menenpez Bianco. 





United Kingdom—Imports 
Imports of fiéur into the United Kingdom 
from Aug. 1 to July 14, 1922-23 and 1921-22, 
compared with the imports for the corre- 
sponding periods of 1913-14 and 1912-13: 


Sacks Bbis 
(280 lbs) (196 Ibs) 
SRRIAGR 6 tia.s. 0 64d tad 4,767,000 6,810,000 
BOUETER Sb ccccctweeses 5,939,000 8,484,000 
) | ES” ere 4,295,000 6,136,000 
SPE bc cdresistesse 4,364,000 6,234,000 
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BREAKING DOWN RESISTANCE 


A central states miller was recently 
talking about the various forms of ad- 
vertising he had adopted and followed 
in promoting the sale of flour. It so hap- 
pens that this particular mill uses a num- 
ber of methods, of which newspapers 
and periodicals are the least important, 
although they have their place. 

He was trying to express the under- 
lying idea and purpose of this advertis- 
ing. In the course of the conversation, 
he said that everything he did in the way 
of advertising was designed for the pur- 
pose of “breaking down _ resistance” 
against the introduction and sale of his 
flour. It was assumed that a certain 
amount of resistance was there and had 
to be overcome, although it might rep- 
resent nothing more than the natural re- 
action of an individual to whom some- 
thing is to be sold. 

This is a striking way of putting it. 
In the first place, it is a sensible and 
reasonable view of advertising. It is not 
asking too much of it, something out of 
reason, as is too often the case, which can- 
not be accomplished. Perhaps another 
way of putting it would be to say that 
intelligent advertising not merely makes 
a commodity known, but creates good 
will, opens the way to the introduction 
of goods and establishes a favorable im- 
pression. That is the psychology of ad- 
vertising. 

A great many millers fail and lose 
faith in advertising because they ap- 
proach it from the wrong angle or point 
of view. They expect and demand too 
much of it. This is usually the result of 
inexperience. Old and successful adver- 
tisers recognize and know its limitations, 
just what it can and cannot do. 

Many millers want to spend a few dol- 
lars for advertising and then, if direct, 
traceable orders and returns do not come 
in sufficient volume to pay the cost, they 
say that advertising is no good. In their 
ignorance they have tried the culprit, act- 
ing as judge, jury and prosecuting at- 
torney,, with never a question as to their 
own ability and the competence of their 
decision. 

Advertising is something which most 
millers do not understand, and many 
have no inclination to learn. This is a 
pity, because it is their loss. Some have 
got so far in their reasoning as to realize 
that they do not know anything about it, 
and frankly admit it, but at the same 
time suspect that there is here a mys- 
terious, occult, subtle, elusive and poten- 
tial power which they do not quite com- 
prehend and certainly do not know how 
to use. 


Only the other day a large feed dis- 


tributor said that he was about to test * 


out trade papers and check up their ad- 
vertising value, having employed an ad- 
vertising agency for this purpose. He 
probably had in mind that the test should 
produce results comparable to that of 
department store advertising of bargains, 
the results of which are clearly seen in 
the flocking of women to the store and 
in actual sales. If the value of such ad- 
vertising is to be measured by any such 
standards, he might better keep his money 
and use it for other purposes. 

The miller who described his advertis- 
ing as a means of “breaking down re- 
sistance,” of creating a favorable impres- 
sion or a receptive tease of mind, knew 
what he was talking about. He has had 
long and successful experience in ad- 
vertising. He knows how to follow it 
up and back it up. And first, last, and 


all the time it should be remembered that 
the best advertising must be in the goods 
themselves; if they are not right, and 
kept right, all is lost and money is wasted 
in advertising them. 


FLOUR MARKET 
Toledo millers were bidding 9514¢ bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Aug. 2. Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent flour was quoted at $5 bbl, local 
springs $6@6.05, local hard _ winters 
$5.35, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted at $23@26 ton, 
mixed feed $25.50@28.50, and middlings 
$28@31, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TOF BO-Awg. € .cccvevevees 42,300 88 
PEOVIGUS WOOK os voscccvecs 35,500 74 
BOOP GES ceccccrecccucvess 39,100 81 
WO FORTE GOO ceccvcccerce 37,100 77 
Three years ago ........... 20,000 42 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


No. Capacity 
July 29-Aug. 4. 23 144,510 


Output Per ct. 
94,783 65% 


Previous week . 22 140,910 81,292 57 
Year ago ....., 21 124,260 82,942 66% 
Two years ago. 23 142,860 89,325 62% 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-—Receipts— -Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Wheat, bus.. 648,200 408,800 15,060 238,870 

Corn, bus.... 72,500 35,000 19,960 12,455 

Oats, bus.... 41,000 36,900 128,780 18,805 
NOTES 


J. E. Brock, Columbus, Ohio, is rep- 
resenting the Kansas Flour Mills Co.,, 
Kansas City, in southern Ohio. 

E. L. Jones, Bluefield, W. Va., will take 
a position as manager of the Marion 
(Ohio) National Mill Co., effective Aug. 
15: He has been connected with the mill- 
ing business for several years. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Demand for flour 
from the Southeast for the week ending 
Aug. 4 continued heavy, the volume of 
business being of record proportions. 
Demand was mostly for carload lots for 
prompt shipment, but there was a good 
sprinkling of larger orders for 30 to 60 
days’ delivery. The active demand for 
immediate shipment has been stimulated 
by buyers permitting stocks to become 
depleted while waiting for the market to 
stabilize. Now that prices meet the ideas 
of practically all buyers, the new crop 
movement is getting under full headway. 
Shipments on contracts are satisfactory. 

The market has moved in a narrow 


. range, and has been fairly steady. Quo- 


tations, Aug. 4, were substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $6.40@6.75; standard or regular 
patent, $5.70@6; straight patent, $5@ 
5.50; first clears, $4@4.50. 

Business is reported of fairly good vol- 
ume by rehandlers. Prices: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $6@6.50; hard winter wheat 
patent, $5@5.50. 

Mills have been buying wheat freely, 
accumulating stocks to cover sales of 
flour. The movement of Kentucky and 
Tennessee wheat continues light. Qual- 
ity of new local wheat is good. No. 2 
red, with bill, is quoted at $1.10@1.13 
bu, Nashville. 

The millfeed situation is very satisfac- 
tory. Demand is fair, and prices are 
being maintained, as follows: soft winter 
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wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $22@25; standard middlings 
or shorts, $30@32. 

Business continues quiet at the large 
corn mills. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, 
per 100 ths, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$2.10@2.15; unbolted, $2.05@2.10. 


NOTES 

J. B. McLemore, secretary Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, was in St. Louis, 
on business, Aug. 4. 

C. K. Evers, president American Bread 
Co., Nashville, and Mrs. Evers, have de- 
parted for a trip abroad. 

Joun Lerper. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp.—“It was only natural 
that tension should be relaxed, and that 
sales should be reduced during the try- 
ing period of the illness and sudden 
death of President Harding,” was the 
explanation of Evansville millers regard- 
ing the trend of business. “Jobbers and 


wholesalers have lacked interest in the 
market, while prices have fluctuated 
within narrow limits. There has been 


considerable foreign inquiry, but sales 
have not followed, because of the unat- 
tractiveness of the bids,’ was a further 
statement. 

Orders on hand, however, have kept 
mills going at usual hours of produc- 
tion, and renewal of stocks is expected 
to have a bearing on the immediate 
future. 

Wheat has not been coming in as 
rapidly as when the new crop was 
threshed, for some reason. Millers are 
paying 90c bu at mills and 88c at 
stations. 

Quotations, Aug. 4, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: best patent, 
$6.25; straights, $5.25; Kansas, $6.30; 
clears in jutes, firsts $4@4.50, seconds 
$3.50@4 

Millfeed remains in moderate demand. 
Quotations, Aug. 4: bran, $25 ton; mixed 
feed, $28; shorts, $30. 

NOTES 

Showers on Aug. 3 and 4 gave relief to 
dry corn fields. Should proper weather 
come to their relief the farmers in 
southern Indiana will garner a fine crop 
of corn, 

In an effort to secure a home market 
many millers in Evansville are using the 
newspapers with advertising propaganda. 
Each mill is using a special line to 
attract attention. Local advertising by 
millers is a novelty in Evansville, but 
millers are of the opinion that it pays. 

P. O. Wilson, county agent, and Wil- 
liam H. Lant, president of the farm 
bureau are projecting a trip of Vander- 
burgh County farmers to Purdue Uni- 
versity at the end of August. The plan 
is to travel in autos, stopping at the 
more important farms en route for ex- 
ploration and talks on methods of the 
more successful agriculturalists, and 
spending a day on the experimental 
farms at Purdue, with short lectures 
on the farm and cattle industries. The 
return home will be by another route 
through the center of the state. About 
60 farmers have signed up to go on 
the pilgrimage, the first to be under- 
taken in Indiana. W. W. Ross. 


MOBILE 

Monite, Ata.—The local flour market 
is steadier than for some time, and pros- 
pects are much better. More confidence 
in the market on the part of local buy- 
ers is evident, and demand has improved. 
Several car lot shipments are reported, 
and smaller orders have made the market 
interesting. ‘The feeling on the part of 
local buyers regarding the difference in 
the reported price of new wheat and 
the prices charged for flour seems to 
have disappeared with a small drop in 
price, and conditions are more normal. 

Prices, which have been steady for 10 
days, are as follows: 98’s in car lots, 
jutes, from mills, ‘ f.o.b., Mobile: hard 
winter short patent, $5.75@6.25 bbl; 
spring wheat short patent $6.25@6.50, 
oe. $5.75@6, first clear $5.25, second 
clear $5; soft winter best patent $6@ 
6.25, straight $5.25@5.75, low grade 
$4.25; self-rising flour, 25c bbl over the 
above prices; bakers flour, hard winter, 
$5.25. 

The demand from bakers is much 
better, and more buying was done during 


based Evansville, 
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the week ending Aug. 4 than any time 
since new flour has been on the market. 
Prices in this line are down about 10c 
bbl. 

The millfeed market is weaker, but is 
in a fairly good condition for this time 
of the year. Prices are stationary. The 
following quotations are in effect: wheat 
bran $28 ton, and gray shorts $33, f.o.b., 
Mobile. 

NOTES 

B. F. Parker, of Atlanta, southeastern 
representative for a number of large 
mills, and B. F. Jacobson, representing 
the Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., 
were recent visitors in this territory. 

J. T. Stuart, in charge of the local 
distributing and sales office of the Bal- 
lard &- Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky., is 
confined to his home in Mobile with an 
attack of fever which is feared to be 
typhoid. J. O. Forsyrn. 


PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The flour market for 
the week ending Aug. 4 was more or 
less unsettled, owing to the reactionary 
tendency in the wheat market. Flour 
brokers and mill representatives stated 
that buyers were showing more disposi- 
tion to place orders, but not on a very 
large scale. Sales for the week were 
below normal and buyers were rather 
cautious about making any good-sized 
commitments. While some of the prices 
offered were attractive to bakers, the 
stumbling block to the general placing 
of orders was the fear that cheaper flour 
was ahead. 

Springs were comparatively firm, but 
inactive. Hard winters were easier and 
quiet, while soft winters were in fair 
demand, with some new crop in the 
market. Clear was offered at low prices, 
with but little demand, while rye flour 
was purchased at almost any price, prac- 
tically on a millfeed basis. 

An Allegheny County institution was 
in the market for flour, for prompt de- 
livery, and bid $5.40 for hard winter 
and $5.70 for spring, cotton 98's. 

Purchases by bakers and others were 
principally for immediate needs. There 
are conflicting reports of concessions 
made by mills to book business, although 
it is fair to assume that the price slash- 
ing was not so pronounced as some of 
the buyers weed have the trade accept. 
Some bakers patents were sold at $5.60 
and upward. 

Quotations: spring wheat $5.70@6.75, 
and hard winter $5.25@6.25, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.25@4.50; 
clears, $5.50@6. 

The millfeed market was firm, with 
prices somewhat higher than in the pre- 
ceding week. Quotations: standard mid- 
dlings, $31@32 ton; flour middlings, $33 
@34; red dog, $38@39; spring wheat 
bran, $28@29; winter wheat bran, $27.50 
@28.50; linseed meal, $54@58; tankage, 
60 per cent protein, $80; dairy feed, 
22@24 per cent protein $54, 24 per cent 
protein $55, 25 per cent protein $53. 


NOTES 


The National Baking Co., Farrell, Pa., 
is erecting a new plant, which will be 
ready about Sept. 1. 

A. E. Kulp, feed and grain merchant, 
Pottstown, Pa., was stricken by paraly- 
sis on July 24, and is in a critical con- 


dition. 
Earl W. Ungericht, Greenville, Pa., 
has purchased the Boardman bakery 


from Charles Metzger. 

C. C. Gumbert, soft winter wheat 
miller of New Bethlehem, Pa., was a 
recent caller on the trade here. 

The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vanta Retail Grocers’ Association will 
be held at Altoona, Aug. 20-24. 

Albert W. Hewitt, of the Home 
bakery, Blossburg, Pa., has installed a 
large quantity of new machinery. 

The Riverside Baking Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., held its annual outing for employees 
at Williams Grove, Pa., on July 28. 

R. J. Kennedy & Son have sold the 
Barker System bakery, Ambridge, Pa.. 
to C. Kransey and William Zaleski. 

J. J. Fitzgerald, formerly Pittsburgh 
representative of the Barber Milling Co., 
has resigned to enter the flour brokerage 
business in Pittsburgh. 

Sidney Shiever, Butler County, Penn- 
sylvania, reports that his crop of wheat 





this year averaged 35 bus to the acre, 
about 15 bus above the average for the 
county. 

E. L. Anderson, manager Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. bakery, East 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, reports a marked 
increase in business. A Baker-Perkins 
travelling oven is used. 

At a meeting of the creditors of 
Charles S. Wegman, grocer and flour 
dealer, Reading, Pa., the account of the 
receiver, Frank W. Klahr, showed a bal- 
ance for distribution of $8,051. The 
total debts amount to $14,744. A 10 per 
cent distribution was ordered. 

E. Z. Hoffman, general manager, and 
Harvey J. Owens, sales manager, of the 
Kansas Flour Mills, Kansas City, during 
a visit here, were hosts to a number of 
the leading bakers at a dinner at the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association rooms. 
Harry C. May is the local representa- 
tive of the mills, 

More than 8,000 persons attended the 
annual picnic of the farmers of Co- 
lumbia County at Benton Park, near 
Bloomsburg. George A. Stuart, of the 
department of agriculture of Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke on grain standardization, 
declaring that it was necessary for the 
farmer to grade his grain, particularly 
wheat, if he wanted to obtain the best 
possible price. 

C. C. Larus. 
VIRGINIA 

NorroLtk, Va.—The flour market has 
shown more activity recently than for 
several weeks. While buyers continue 


somewhat bearish in their ideas, they 
are coming into the market for -~ 
bookings for new crop delivery. It is 


hardly to be expected, however, that de- 
liveries except from Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky mills can reach these markets 
before September. Old wheat flour on 
spot is scarce and is held at 50@60c 
above new crop deliveries. Quotations 
on top winter patents, new wheat flour, 
range $5.60@5.75, standard patents $5@ 
5.50, Kansas flours $5.85@6.25, and north- 
western hard spring flour $6.25@6.65, 
with advertised brands held higher. 
Clears and Virginia flours are offered 
around $4.95@5, but are not in special 
demand, 
MILLFEED 

Feed prices generally are lower, and 
feed is not in demand except in spots. 
Brokers report numerous inquiries, how- 
ever, and a tendency on the part of 
buyers to feel out the market with a 
view to coming in a little later. Stan- 
dard bran is quoted at $28@29 ton, 
standard middlings $33@34, flour mid- 
dlings $37@38, and red dog $40@41. 

NOTES 

H. F. Less, sales manager of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., recently 
called on his representatives here. 

The market built and operated by J. 
H. Cofer, president J. H. Cofer & Co., 
flour and feed brokers, will be taken 
over by the city of Norfolk and operated 
on a cost basis. The market occupies 
a $450,000 plant, and will be operated 
as Municipal Market No. 2. 

The Health Food Baking Co., Newport 
News, has been absorbed by W. W. 
Richardson, owner of the Peninsula 
Baking Co., Hampton. The latter plant 
has been closed temporarily, and the 
trade is being served from Newport 
News. Mr. Richardson furnished bread 
for the Piggly Wiggly stores and the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. stores 
up to a short time ago. 

JoserH A. Lesiie. 





Duluth Grain 
Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 


track, in cents, per bushel: 
--Dark northern— -—Northern—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
July 28 ... 109 106 107 104 
July 30... 108% 105% 106% 103% 
July 31... 108% 105% 106% 103% 
Aug. 1 - 109% 106% 107% 104% 
Aug. 2 ... 108% 105% 106% 103% 
pS eee eee ee eee ee 
Aug. 4 ... 108% 105% 106% 103% 
*No session. 
o—Amber durum—, -—Durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
July 28. 91% @ 97% 90% @96% 90% 89% 
July 30. 94 @ 99 93 @98 93 91 
July 31. 94%@ 99% 93%@98% 93% 91% 
Aug. 1. 96% @100% 95% @99% 95% 93% 
Aug. 2. 96% @100% 95% @99% 95% 93% 
Aug. 8° ....@..... SeweQ@eers) edee sess 
Aug. 4. 95% @ 99% 94% @98% 94% 92% 


*No session. 


August 8, 1923 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, per 
bushel: 
Spring ————-Durum— 
Sept. Sept. Oct Nov Dec 
July 28... 108 90% 89% . a 
July 30... 107% 92 914. ae aot 
July 31... 107% 92% 91% ak og 10% 
Aug. 1..+. 108 % 93% 92% 92 W1% 
Aug. ‘ 107% 93% 92% 92% 91 
Aug. 3. v¢iee ry TP <a : 
Aug. - 107% 92% 92% 92% 1% 
ly session. 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
ae BO siccciies 32% @35% 61% 534: 64 
SOE BO sccavcess 32% @35% 62% 53% 64 
Fe 32% @37% 60% 49% 60 
Sent Dv K-08 6 0'e 4s 33% @38% 61% 496) 60 
pS errr eee 33% @38% 61% 494: 60 
BUS, BF. cavcvccs -@ ean - ‘ 
AMS. © cccscoces 33% @ 38% 60% 491 60 
*No session. 
Receipts and shipments by weeks en: ing 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts——, -——-Shipment 











Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 :921 
Spring .... 112 101 113 37 #127 ~~ «109 
Durum .... 368 286 140 1,595 168 191 
WHEEO cece use 10 «564 ° oe 198 

Totals .. 480 397 817 1,632 198 
COFR sccces 20 327 2 os . 
GRGS ccccce eo. on 12 2 a 
MAO ne ccces 120 689 264 1,190 264 
Barley .... 58 61 144 - 145 
Flaxseed .. 101 12 94 15 70 





Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 4, ind 











receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bus'iels 
(000’s omitted): 
Receipts 
7~Wheat stocks—, -——grade- - 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 y21 
bus bus bus cars cars irs 
1,2dkn} 
1,2nor § 30 os as 48 59 17 
8 dkn 
3 nor j 32 7 11 31 
All other 
spring .. 295 30 36 5 11 28 
1, 2am al 
1,2dur § 885 78 7 44 48 25 
All other 
durum .. 639 309 174 90 84 40 
Winter .... 1 8 426 o< 2 463 
Mixed .... es Be a's 85 16 «107 
Totals -1,350 425 67@ 279 292 711 
Minneapolis Grain 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ening 
Saturday: 
Au } 
Aug. 4 July 28 12 
Wheat, bus...... 1,170,000 1,260,600 1,32: 
Flour, bbis....... 30,756 31,969 25,287 
Millstuff, tons 1,443 2,656 1.717 
Corn, BUS. ....... 100,870 127,000 115,370 
GOO, BEB. cccesce 406,560 163,510 528.740 
Barley, bus...... 135,960 202,950 145.750 
Rye, DUs.......0. 194,400 89,700 432.250 
Flaxseed, bus.... 49,000 58,000 17,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks «nd- 
ing Saturday: 





Aug. 4 July 28 
Wheat, bus...... 645,780 700,000 761,720 
Flour, bblis....... 314,283 307,550 335.464 
Millstuff, tons.... 12,600 12,808 12,814 
Corn, bus........ 100,870 127,000 115,370 
Cate, BUR. ...ries 361,080 541,800 643,200 
Barley, bus...... 223,310 228,600 192,500 
Rye, Bus,....+... 20,550 40,800 257,760 
Fiaxseed, bus.... 49,000 58,000 17,000 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minn«eap- 
olis, per bushel: 


July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
31.. 80 @81 34% @36% -@59% 4815S 
Aug. 

1... 80 @81 34% @36% 60% @61 4x01 58 
2... 81 @82 . 34% @36% 59% @60% 48 058 
B,. coe e Quince -@,. meer @Pesec --@.. 
4 80 @81 33% @34\% 59% @60 47 057 
6... 80 @81 32% @33% -@59% 47057 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
6 Aug. 6 Aug 


Aug. 
Aug. 4 July 28 1922 1921 120 


Corn ... 16 23 186 14 5 
Oats ... 994 1,198 14,804. 11,234 215 
Barley .. 314 358 197 871 135 
Rye - 4,523 4,491 75 111 116 
Flaxseed. 5 6 2 1,142 62 


Daily closing prices per bushel of N 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis ———Duluth— — 

Track To arr, Track Sept. lec. 


July. 31....$2.51% 2.837% 2.41%42.61 $2..41% 

Aug. 1.... 2.48% 2.40% 2:44% 2.38% 2.) 

Aug. 2.... 2.58% 2.44% 2.49% 2.48% 2.4% 

BE OF acc. Sevcd) oe ahs" epee anos ee 

Aug. 4.... 2.57% 2.48% 2.55 2.49 2.°8 

Aug. 6. 2.53% 2.44 2.49% 2.438% 2.:5% 
*Holiday. tJuly. tSeptember. 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week en ing 
Aug. 4, and stocks in store at Minnea) »/is 


and Duluth, compared with correspon: ing 
weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (())0'S 
omitted): 


. ~—Receipts——, -——In stor 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 y21 


Minneapolis. and 17 48 5 1 142 
Duluth .... 12 94 133 27 163 
Totals ...160 29 142 188 29 21%5 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at \'''- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Aur }. 
1923, compared with the corresponding pe: ''4 
of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 0 '' 
ted): 

-—Receipts—, --Shipmen' 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 oor 








Minneapolis . 6815 4,036 1,117 1 
Dwleth ....- see» 4,092 3,175 3,693 3 5 
Totals ...... 10,907 7,211 4,810 4,719 
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Flour quotations are erratic, and in 
many instances appear to bear no rela- 
tion to cost of production. While the 
flour markets of the Pacific Northwest 
are always intensely competitive as to 
prices, the range in quotations of the 
past year not only shows no signs of 
nar:owing, but appears to be widening. 
The effect of this, together with the 
grevt volume of published propaganda 
as {» overproduction of wheat, with the 
thovsand and one suggested panaceas 
for -orrecting this alleged evil, have had 
an extremely unsettling effect on the 
minis of buyers. As a result very little 
flor: has been booked ahead, and buyers 
arc afraid to place orders even at the 
present low range of values. 

ry little Kansas flour has been seen 
in vorth Pacific Coast markets during 
the past year, but Kansas mills are now 
offering at very tempting quotations, 
we:!-known brands being quoted below 
oft rings of Montana mills and of Wash- 
ington mills for flour made from Mon- 
tan. wheat. Even these low quotations 
do not tempt buyers, and the volume of 
Kansas flour so far sold is negligible 
except in further disturbing prices. 

Most of the mills of the Pacific North- 
west are beginning to grind at a con- 
siderably increased rate to take care of 
large bookings of flour for the Orient 
taken for shipment during the next four 
months, There is at present little inquiry 
from the Orient, and the few bids being 
received are below the cost of produc- 
tion. Oriental inquiries indicate a price 
of $4.25@4.50 bbl, f.a.s., for straights, 
but Canadian mills are quoting $5, c.i.f., 
for first clear, and $4.80 for second. 

A few inquiries have recently come 
through from the United Kingdom indi- 
cating a price of about 30s per sack 
of 280 lbs, cif. for export straights, 
“sara however, is at least 3s below mill 
imits. 

Nominal hard wheat top patent quota- 
tions: Dakota, $6.80@7.40 bbl, basis 98-Ib 
cottons, carloads, coast; Montana, $6@ 
6.45; Kansas, new crop, $5.30@6; Wash- 
ington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific spring wheats, $5.75 
@6.60. 

Soft wheat flours, nominal quotations: 
family, $6.50@6.70 bbl, basis 49's; 
Straights, $4.35@5; Washington bakers 
patent, $5.60@6; pastry, $5.25@5.40. 

The millfeed market has continued to 
decline. Washington mill-run, prompt 
shipment, is quoted at $21@22 ton; de- 
ferred shipment, $18@19. Montana mills 
are not offering mixed feed, but are 
quoting bran in limited quantities at $21 
@22 ton. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
- ha as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 29-Aug. 4..... 52,800 28,105 53 
Previous week ..... 52,800 32,810 62 
Re eres 52,800 29,305 56 
Two years ago..... 52,800 19,805 38 
Three years ago.... 52,800 10,370 20 
Four years BBOv 200s 52,800 8,880 16 
Five years Pr eo errr a 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
te as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis for week tivity 
July 29-Aug. 4..... 57,000 17,689 
Previous week ..... 57,000 7,025 12 
MPT OMB ey vite i 0's 57,000 14,090 25 
Two years ago..... 57,000 20,412 36 
Three years ago.... 57,000 10,098 18 
Four years ago..... ST.008" © cases 


Five years ago..... 57,000 7,923 13 





NOTES 

The 300-bb] mill of the Helix (Wash.) 
Milling Co. has been taken over by the 
Astoria (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co. 
This mill, which has been down for 
several years, will start grinding shortly. 

Exports of flour in July from Seattle 
and Tacoma were as follows: to Shang- 
hai, 13,500 bbls; Hongkong, 6,500; Taku 
Bar, 5,000; Philippines, 18,000; Hono- 
lulu, 5,915; Peru, 6,065; Chile, 11,260. 
Shipments of flour to domestic ports: 
to San Francisco, 26,105; Los Angeles, 
12,695; San Diego, 1,940; Norfolk, 1,000 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will hold hearings, Sept. 13 at Spokane, 
and Sept. 19 at Seattle, on the com- 
plaint of the Montana railroad commis- 
sion, which asks for the cancellation of 
the 7c per 100 lbs export differential 
rate on wheat and wheat products from 
western Montana to north Pacific Coast 
points. 

The grain committee of the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange has adopted the 
following trading rules, effective Aug. 1: 
corn, eastern No. 2 yellow, bulk, basis; 
oats, local No. 2 white or better, sacked, 
testing not less than 38 lbs bu, basis; 
barley, No. 2 or better, sacked, Wash- 
ington grades, testing not less than 46 
Ibs bu, basis; rye, No. 2 or better, sacked, 
basis. 

J. W. Ganong, vice president Kerr 
Gifford & Co., Inc., of Portland, Oregon, 
has resigned his position with that com- 
pany. He was for many years connected 
with the Portland Flouring Mills Co., of 
which he was vice president and general 
manager after the death of the late 
Theodore B. Wilcox. Mr. Ganong suc- 
ceeded Mr. Wilcox as chairman of this 
milling division of the United States 
Food Administration. 


G. W. Hendry, agronomist of the col- 
lege of agriculture, of the University 
of California, announces that a field of 
onas wheat has yielded at the rate of 
110.4 bus per acre, exceeding the ws gee 
previous experiment station record of 
102 bus per acre of turkey wheat pro- 
duced under irrigation at Fort Collins, 
Colo., in 1918. Professor Hendry says 
that the onas wheat crop is the result of 
systematic breeding, selection and seed 
treatment, approved dry-farm practices, 
and the attempt to make a naturally 
fertile soil produce to limit of capacity. 
No fertilization or irrigation was prac- 
ticed. The crop is stated to be of high 
milling quality, and is to be distributed 
for seed. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Northern Flour Mills 
Co., I. C. Sanford was re-elected presi- 
dent and general manager, and I. A. 
Welk and N. A. Roberts vice presidents. 
The president’s report showed the affairs 
of the company to be in good condition 
and its brands of flour becoming rapidly 
better and more favorably known, with 
its field of distribution constantly ex- 
panding. The company owns four mills, 
two in Magy see one in Montana and 
one in Idaho. Its products are marketed 
on the Pacific Coast and in the eastern 
states and foreign countries. Mr. San- 
ford looks forward to a profitable busi- 
ness for the coming year, and is laying 
plans for extending the field of distri- 
bution. 


It is provided in the rules of the 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange that where 
a railway company is unable to reach 
the track to which a car has been con- 
signed, and ig obliged to turn the car 
over’ to some other railway line for 
switching, the seller shall pay the switch- 
ing charges. The rule further provides 


that where cars are billed to regularly 
established holding points for official in- 
spection or sampling, they shall be en- 
titled to placement on team or private 


track within the switching limits of 
Seattle or Tacoma, and that any switch- 
ing charges incurred shall be for sellers’ 
account. As buyers are now insisting 
on the observance of this rule, it is 
necessary for sellers to designate point 
of delivery in contracts, to avoid liabil- 
ity for these switching charges. 


OREGON 

Porttannp, Ore.—The local flour market 
is active, and some of the larger con- 
sumers have covered their wants up to 
the end of October. Previous prices 
were fully maintained at $6.65 for family 
patents, $6.15 for bakers hard wheat 
and $6.40 for bakers blue-stem patents. 

The export market has ruled quiet. 
Inquiries continue to come in, but are 
mostly out of line. The scarcity of 
steamer space also holds foreign business 
down. 

Output of Portland mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output  ofac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 29-Aug. 4..... 62,000 31,758 51 
Previous week ..... 62,000 35,486 57 
YOO? BO .ccccccecs 57,000 20,326 35 
Two years ago..... 48,000 26,272 54 
Three years ago.... 48,000 9,266 19 
Four years ago..... 42,600 25,657 60 
Five years ago..... 40,500 19,506 48 


There has been a steady demand for 
wheat, but chiefly for quick delivery. 
Buyers offered $1.03@1.04 bu for white 
club, and in some instances $1.05 was 
paid, For red wheat there was a mod- 
erate demand at $1 bu, coast. Buying 
was practically all to fill previous export 
sales to the Orient and to Europe. Not 
much new foreign wheat business has 
been worked. 

Flour exports in July were light at 
16,681 bbls, which compares with 38,250 
shipped in the same month last year. A 
heavy shipping movement is expected 
this month. 

Wheat exports last month were 724,- 
667 bus, as against 542,257 in July, 1922. 

The millfeed market is sagging under 
the weight of accumulated stocks and a 
restricted demand. Mill-run is now listed 
in car lots at $24 ton, and middlings at 
$26. 

STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Northern Flour Mills Co., 
I. C. Sanford was re-elected president 
and general manager, and I. A. Welk 
and N. A. Roberts vice presidents. The 
company operates mills at Vancouver 
and Walla Walla, Wash. American 
Falls, Idaho, and Missoula, Mont. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont.—Flour and feed 
prices are unchanged. Activity is nom- 
inal, and demand usual to the season. 
Millers are getting ready to handle their 
requirements from the new wheat crop, 
and in some instances repairs are being 
attended to, Current quotations: patent 
flour $6.75 bbl and first clear $4 in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b, Great Falls, in car lots; 
bran $25 ton and standard middlings 
$27, same terms. 

NOTES 

Harvest help is generally plentiful 
according .to reports from the fields. 
Wages run $3.50@6 per day, depending 
upon the work. On header outfits, stack- 
ers are getting $6. 

From Stanford, county seat of Judith 
Basin County, come reports of claims 
that spring wheat in that vicinity will 
yield 60 bus to the acre. 
ing has reached only the stage of getting 
the crop in the shock, and threshing is 
yet to be performed, these can be re- 
ported only as claims of enthusiasts. 


James H. Reid, assistant manager 
Royal Milling Co., is being complimented 
by his friends because of an address 
he made two years ago when he fore- 
cast that the Montana wheat crop in 
1923 would be close to 60,000,000 bus. 
Reports from various sections indicate, 
it is claimed, that Mr. Reid’s prophecy 
bids fair to become a realization. 

Pendroy, the terminal station of the 
Great Northern Railway’s line to Cho- 
teau from Great Falls, boasted the only 
snowstorm for Montana in July this 
year. On Tuesday, July 31, there was 
a fall of approximately one inch, accord- 
ing to reports received by General Su- 


Since harvest- .° 


593 


perintendent W. R. Smith. No snow 
fell at Agawam, seven miles from 
Pendroy, nor was there any in Glacier 
Park. 

Fifteen elevators owned by the Mon- 
tana Grain Growers, Inc., which went 
into the hands of a receiver some two 
years ago, have been rented to the 
Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., on 
the approval of Judge Horsky, of 
Helena, where the receivership is pend- 
ing. The lessee agrees to pay to the 
receiver lc per bu for all grain handled, 
but also agrees that in the event this 
is not equal to the insurance on the 
plants and the taxes, then the deficiency 
shall be made up. 

Joun A. Curry. 


UTAH 

Ocpven, Uran.—Without any notice- 
able change in market conditions, ship- 
ments of new wheat began arriving in 
larger volume during the week ending 
Aug. 4, and indications are that the 
shipments will be in full swing soon. 
Harvesting of winter wheat has been 
finished in nearly all sections; spring 
wheat is being cut, threshers are busy, 
and the largest crop ever grown in Utah 
and Idaho is expected to result. 

Many farmers are making arrange- 
ments to have wheat stored in terminal 
elevators in Ogden and, while arrivals 
will be heavy, all will not be for imme- 
diate milling and shipping purposes. 
This is the general condition as surveyed 
by Ogden grain dealers and millers, who 
foresee the more extensive use of ele- 
vators than in past years, 

The price offered for wheat continues 
the same and flour orders are largely on 
the previous week quotations, with con- 
tinued interest, particularly from Cali- 
fornia and the southeastern states. 


NOTES 

Night operations have commenced at 
the Ogden plant of the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co. 

Millard County, center of the alfalfa 
raising industry in Utah, will produce 
more than 5,000,000 lbs alfalfa seed this 
year, according to estimates made by 
State officials. 

Plans of the National Grain Confer- 
ence and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation regarding wheat marketing 
were explained at a conference of rep- 
resentatives of the western states’ farm 
bureaus held at Salt Lake, Aug. 3, the 
speaker being T. C. Winn, mayor of 
Nephi, Utah. He recently attended the 
national conference, and also the Utah- 
Idaho grain dealers’ conference held in 
Ogden. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga.—Flour trade is rather 
narrow, and largely confined to keeping 
stocks even with current demand. The 
southern mills are offering rather freely, 
and some merchants and jobbers are 
booking light 30- and 60-day shipments. 
Prices are rather steady, varying a little 
according to time of shipment. 

Wheat millfeeds are also moving in 
narrow channels, merchants carrying as 
small stocks as requirements permit. A 
few forward commitments have been 
placed with some southern mills. West- 
ern mills are not yet offering freely, 
awaiting full developments of the sea- 
son’s crop. 

The cottonseed meal supply is gradually 
being reduced by steady consumption, 
but prices are unchanged. 

Hay receipts continue light, but offer- 
ings are freely made by shippers. The 
trade is more or less restricted by locally 
grown feeds and good pastures. Stocks 
are generally small. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





CROPS IN OZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

The United States Department of 
Commerce states that the crop outlook 
for Czecho-Slovakia for the current sea- 
son is, on the whole, very good, and some- 
what better even than last year, when a 
fair crop was harvested. The condition 
of rye, the most important cereal crop, is 
particularly favorable. Wheat and bar- 
ley likewise are in generally good condi- 
tion, as well as oats, all of which have 
been helped by recent plentiful rainfall. 
Wheat has been affected to a small extent 
by rust in a few sections. 
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Conditions in the New York flour mar- 
ket during the week ending Aug. 4 fol- 
lowed along a little further the promise 
of betterment held out for recent weeks. 
Buyers were still hesitant about placing 
orders in any great quantity, and indi- 
vidual sales were not large, except in oc- 
casional instances, Usually, at this time 
of year, orders are placed to fill future 
needs, but depression has gripped this 
market so long that buyers have reached 
the acme of caution in placing their or- 
ders and are purchasing chiefly for im- 
mediate needs. They seemed inclined to 
hold off on good-sized orders until wheat 
prices were more stable, showing little 
confidence in prevailing values. 

The close of the week, with the rise in 
wheat, gave flour a steadier undertone. 
Mills’ prices generally were firm, and in 
many cases were higher for future ship- 
ment, though orders for immediate ship- 
ment universally commanded a discount 
of 10@25c. Many mills reported better 
business from their representatives out- 
side the metropolitan district, and so did 
not press sales as strongly as they did 
six or eight weeks ago, although they 
were anxious for business. 

The statistical position continued to 
show improvement. While more or less 
flour was still on hand, it was not of 
especially desired brands, and was not a 
factor in precluding mill sales. 

The greatest demand in the market was 
for spring wheat clears. Being scarce, 
they commanded a good price, and sales 
were reported ranging $5.50@5.65. Lit- 
tle interest was exhibited in new crop 
spring flours, and their quotations were in 
line with the old grades. 

New hard winters were offered freely 
and showed considerably better té@ne. 
Representatives of southwestern mills 
who have consistently reported business 
dull announced a fair volume of sales for 
the week. Soft winter straights went for 
export in moderate quantity, with prices 
ranging for mid-west flours $4.55@4.60, 
while Pennsylvanias were about 20c less. 

There was a little business doing in rye 
flour, but buyers’ ideas were around 93.60, 
and millers’ $4, 

Export demand was improved, with 
considerable activity in the Near East, 
and sales to these markets were esti- 
mated anywhere from 50,000 to 75,000 
bbls for August shipment. There were 
also shipments of fair size to North Af- 
rica, with a small but steady business to 
Finland and other northern European 
countries. Shipments to Irish ports have 
i and to Glasgow have continued 
good. 

Domestic quotations: spring fancy pat- 

ents $6.40@6.90, standard patents $5.90@ 

6.35, clears $5.25@5.75; hard winter pat- 

ents $5.50@6, straights $5@5.50, clears 

$4.25@5; rye, $3.60@4,—all in jutes. 

Exports, 78,723 bbls; receipts, 171,400. 
WHEAT 

The final closing of July contracts was 
the chief feature in the wheat market 
early in the week ending Aug. 4. Price 
changes were erratic, and the volume of 
business was only moderate. The close 
of the week brought a general upward 
trend, with a stronger technical position. 
The impression here was that valde, both 
in the United States Northwest and Can- 
ada, had been overestimated. Export de- 
mand was slow, with buyers abroad dis- 
inclined to follow advances, and the gen- 
eral impression was that foreign buyers 
would not come in without improved 
financial conditions on the other side. 
Cash prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic; 





$1.1314; No. 1 dark northern, c.i.f., ex- 
port, $1.35; No. 2 hard winter, c.if., ex- 
port, $1.131%4; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
c.i.f., export, $1.204, ; No. 2 mixed durum, 
c.i.f., export, $1.08. Export shipments 
for the week ending Aug. 3 were 350,861 
bus. Receipts, 532,200 bus. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Prices for corn generally for the week 
ending Aug. 4 were higher and firmer. 
Crop accounts were generally satisfac- 
tory, and receipts at eect age some- 
what higher. Cash prices: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.063,; No. 2 mixed, $1.05%,; No. 2 
white, $1.074%4,. Receipts, 101,000 bus. 

The oats market contained little new 
feature, and prices generally followed the 
other grains. Crop estimates were sub- 
stantially the same as last month. Cash 
prices: No. 2 white, 524%,@53c; No. 3 
white, 5lc. Exports, 9,825 bus; receipts, 
246,000. 


LIGHTERAGE RULE REPEAL 


In an effort to have a war-time restric- 
tion removed, the members of the New 
York flour trade have received the follow- 
ing letter urging their co-operation and 
action regarding freight diverted to ex- 
port though originally intended for do- 
mestic use: 

“For several months there has been a 
movement here to have the Freight Traf- 
fic Managers’ Association repeal from the 
lighterage tariffs the rule made during 
the war which prohibits the export rate 
applying on flour originally ordered to 
New York for domestic and then divert- 
ed to export subsequent to arrival at that 
terminal. 

“This matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the association, which it is under- 
stood referred it to the harbor commit- 
tee. It is further understood that this 
committee has reported back to the 
Freight Traffic Managers’ Association 
favoring the removal of this prohibition, 
but so far without result. 

“It is contended, and properly so, as 
this was a war measure introduced to 
prevent shippers from beating the export 
embargoes, and there being no further 
necessity for the continuance of the rule, 
which works an unnecessary hardship 
upon the trade, that it should be with- 
drawn. 

“Therefore, that the members of the 
Freight Traffic Managers’ Association 
may be made aware of the opposition of 
the flour trade to the continuance of this 
rule, you are personally requested to 
write to the following gentlemen, request- 
ing that they remove the undesirable re- 
striction: W. F. Richardson, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, 295 Broadway, New York; 
E. T. Campbell, Erie Railroad, 71 West 
Twenty-third Street, New York; H. C. 
Hamilton, Lehigh Valley Railroad, 143 
Liberty Street, New York; W. A. New- 
man, New York Central, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York; H. C. Stauffer, 
Philadelphia & Reading, Reading Ter- 
minal, Philadelphia; T. B. Koons, Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York; J. B. Large, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia.” 

H. M. Frey, traffic manager of W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., has been close- 
ly allied with this movement and active 
in working for the measure’s repeal. 


DEPRECIATION IN WHEAT VALUES 


The current issue of the Guaranty Sur- 
vey, published by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., ion York, calls the depreciation of 
the value of wheat a major factor in the 
general economic situation, and cites the 
recent sharp decline as an outstanding 
example of the hardships which lack of 
balance in the commodity price structure 
entails. It characterizes most of the 
schemes for relief as mischievous, and 
says that to center attacks upon specu- 








lators, railroads and “the interests” is to 
ignore the basic causes of the present 
situation. 

No regulation of these forces, it con- 
tends, can abolish price determination in 
the world market. In comparison with 
other prices, wheat has declined greatly, 
and is at an exceedingly low level; only 
by studying the Fentonental economic 
aspects of the difficulty and not by strik- 
ing more or less blindly at imaginary 
causes can any real adjustment be made. 

A United Press dispatch from Berlin 
suggests the sale of American surplus 
grain to Germany, to be paid in interest 
bearing German government bonds, pay- 
able in three years or more; but as there 
is a new plan born every day, the proper 
solution may still be put forward. 


NOTES 


The Erie Railroad office announces the 
death of Henry Adams, general freight 
agent of the road, on Aug. 1. 

L. J. Newburgh, of Baltimore, who was 
formerly in the flour business in this city, 
visited §. R. Strisik on Aug. 1. 

Samuel Knighton & Son have added T. 
P. Williamson to their staff, to specialize 
in the wholesale grocery trade. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales 
manager Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, spent the week ending Aug. 4 in 
the New York market. 

On receiving word of the death of 
President Harding, the board of man- 
agers of the Produce Exchange voted to 
close the exchange on Aug. 3. 

George W. Haynes, manager of the rye 
mill of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., spent July 28 with J. N. 
Claybrook, its New York representative. 

Don C. Graham, assistant sales man- 
ager Shetfield-King Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited James Haffenberg, the 
mill’s New York representative, July 30. 

There will be no meeting of the New 
York Flour Club during August, and un- 
less there is some special business to be 
transacted, none will be held in Septem- 
ber. 

J. R. French, representative for New 
York for the Kansas Milling Co., has 
taken room 441 in the Produce Exchange, 
occupied for many years by B. H. Wun- 
der. 

Albert Wagner, of George W. Van 
Boskerck. & Son, this city, who was oper- 
ated on for appendicitis, July 17, has 
left the hospital, and is progressing fa- 
vorably. 

The Fleischmann Co. reported sales for 
the quarter ending June 30 as $9,984,944, 
and net profit from operations $2,024,709. 
The net surplus for the quarter amounted 
to $350,771. 

O. J. Goble, of Goble & Jiminez, rep- 
resentatives of the W. P. Tanner-Gross 
Co., Inc., in Porto Rico, sailed for home 
on Aug. 2, after spending several weeks 
in the United States. 

Among the millers who visited this mar- 
ket recently were Jona A. Ruth, secretary 
and manager Oklahoma Mill Co., King- 
fisher, and William E. Cooper, Winches- 
ter (Va.) Milling Co. 

The New York office of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., which has been located 
at 348 Produce Exchange for many years, 
was moved on Aug. 4 into larger quarters 
at 108 Produce Exchange. 

The Barr Shipping Corporation report- 
ed an advance to 19c in rates to Glasgow, 
beginning Aug. 3. This was an increase 
of 3c, and is important in view of the 
steady volume of shipments going to that 
port. 

E. V. Hoffman, general manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
spent the week end of July 28-30 with 
A. J. Gardner. J. B. Nicholson, sales 
director of the same company, also spent 
a day here recently. 

The following applications from New 
York and vicinity have been reported in 
the Official Gazette of the Patent Office: 
“Thomas,” Accas Bros., New York, wheat 
flour; “Mi-oun Cake,” Kirz Bros., Pater- 
son, N. J; “Halfinger De-lish-us Bread,” 
Halfinger Baking Co., Albany. 

Frank Tilford, formerly head of Park 
& Tilford, on Aug. 3 announced transfer 
of the control and management of the 
company to David A. Schulte, president 
Schulte Cigar Stores Co. Details of the 
new management’s policy as to extension 
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of the retail grocery business into a chain 
system have not yet been made public. 
The monthly rate schedule of the Barr 
Shipping Corporation contains a timely 
bit of advice to American exporters of 
flour to Peru, calling attention to the fact 
that the Peruvian government considers 
it necessary to fumigate all ships calling 
at Guayaquil, Ecuador. The fumigation 
method employed at Paita, Peru, involy- 
ing the use of sulphur gas, renders ship- 
ments of flour onl ener foodstuffs liable 
to damage. The Peruvian director of 
public health suggests as a means of ob- 
viating such losses that flour be shipped 
on vessels that do not stop at Guayaquil 
or loaded in special holds to be sealed by 
Peruvian consuls at the port of origin. © 


BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mp.—Flour was in giod 
export demand for the week ending Aug. 
4; that is, new near-by soft winter 
straights were, owing to their low cost 
and high quality, and fair sales were ut 
through at prices within the rang. of 
quotations. On the other hand, dom: tic 
trade in most cases was well supplied :nd 
out of the market. Springs were fir ier 
than hard or soft winters, with old siock 
generally held at some premium over : --w, 
and, if anything, hard winters \ cre 
slightly stronger relatively than sof 

While local buyers are carrying ¢ 10d 
stocks of hard and soft winters, they ire 
apparently sailing pretty close to s/ ore 
on springs, evidently waiting for the vew 
crop movement to force prices to a li ver 
level. However, the farmers in _ the 
Northwest seem to know how to ma:ket 
their crops better than those from o‘her 
sections; probably because they are larger 
and better able. Farmers who make a 
practice of holding their grain on the 
advances and selling it on the declines 
never manage to get far away from the 
poorhouse, and is it any wonder? If half 
they say about the spring wheat cro) is 
true, there will be a grand shaking u)) of 
the dry bones before long. The near-by 
mills have got a great crop of wheat to 
work on this season, especially great in 
quality, and many of them are already 
sold ahead on flour, running full time 
and capacity and making money. 

City mills ran strong and found trade 
excellent, domestic and export. ‘They 
made no change in their prices of flour, 
but reduced feed 50c ton. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
lde less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk: 
spring first patent, old, $6.25@6.50; 
spring standard patent, old, $5.75@6; 
hard winter short patent, new, $5.60@ 
5.85; hard winter straight, new, $5.10@ 
5.35; soft winter short patent, new, $1.90 
@5.15; soft winter straight (near-by), 
new, $4.10@4.35; rye flour, white, new or 
old, $3.75@4; rye flour, dark, new or old, 
$3.25@3.50. City mills’ jobbing prices: 
spring patent, old, $7.15; winter patent, 
new, $5.70; winter straight, new, $5.20. 

Receipts for the week ending Aug. 4 
were 32,767 bbls; exports, 7,244; flour <es- 
tined for export, 19,388. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed was barely steady and inac- 
tive. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ion: 
spring bran, $27.50@28; soft winter bran, 
$28@29; standard middlings, $82@33; 
flour middlings, $87@38; red dog, $1@ 
42; city mills’ middlings, $31.50@32. 

WHEAT 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
on Aug. 4 at 714c under No. 2 red win- 
ter, as against 8c under the previous 
week and 6c under last year. Clo-ing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.0° "4; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1; .¢w 
southern by boats on grade, No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, 99c, No. 3 96c, N. 4 
94c; range of new southern for week 50 
@$1.0114, last year 40c@$1.1744. 

Of the 529,240 bus wheat received | *re 
during the week ending Aug. 4, 521.'19 
went to export elevators. Exports 1 
319,402 bus. Stocks were 936,037 | us, 
867,744 domestic and 68,293 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat f:. 0 
June 23 to Aug. 4 were 694,352 1s, 
against 574,577 in the correspond'.'£ 
period of 1922. Arrivals for the curre't 
week were 128,861 bus, against 161,7!3 
last year. 


) 


COARSE GRAINS 
Closing prices for corn: domestic N . 
2 yellow, track, $1.07 asked; nomin:! 
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range of southern for week, in absence 
of sales or offerings, 953,@97%c, last 
year 734%@80c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, 
%5. Receipts were 6,335 bus; stocks, 23,- 

2 
pg es of southern corn from Oct. 
97, 1922, to Aug. 4, 1923, were 405,568 
bus; year ago, 683,525. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 5114@52c; No. 3 white, domes- 
tic, 50%@5lc. Receipts, 11,944 bus; ex- 
ports, 20,178; stocks, 80,734. 

Closing prices for rye: No. 2 western, 
spot, 7344¢;3 No. 2 spot, 74144c. Sales of 
bag lots of new southern rye for the 
week, 180 bus, at 85c. Receipts, 27,580 
bus; exports, 8,571; stocks, 109,230. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in July, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted) : 


wo—Receipts—, --Exports—, 
1 


923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 91 87 39 22 
Wheat, bus.. 1,350 3,228 424 2,207 
Corn, bus.... 37 1,984 223 2,245 
Oats, bus.... 68 144 49 291 
Rye, bus..... 82 980 382 879 
Barley, bus.. eee 68 37 120 
Malt, bus.... 18 92 17 48 
Mill:-ed, tons 1 1 coe ose 
Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to 
Aue. 1, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
o—Receipts—, --Exports— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flo.*, bbls... 702 618 254 203 
Ww t, bus.. 11,520 8,307 11,479 8,822 
Co bus.... 8,634 35,857 9,397 35,095 
Oais, bus.... 1,300 2,274 980 1,692 
R} DUB. ..06 10,654 8,871 12,154 10,744 
Bz y, bus.. 61 551 105 913 
M: eee 161 167 120 161 
B’ it, bus. 5 1 eee cee 
Mi'.rced, tons 9 10 
NOTES 


}.xports of grain from Baltimore dur- 
ing the week ending Aug. 4, 348,151 bus. 


i.atest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 


tiniore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.20 bu; domestic wheat, $1.20; corn, 
$1.19; rye, 85c; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 


The Baltimore-Oceanic Steamship Co., 
W. L.. Bull, president, has moved its of- 
fices from the Continental Building to the 
Stewart Building, opposite the custom 
house. 


Benjamin Frisch & Sons, wholesale gro- 
cers and flour, are reported to have pur- 
chased the property at Lexington and 
Paca streets, formerly occupied by the 
C. D. Kenny Co. 


Otto Stiide & Co. and the Baltimore 
Grain Co., exporters, have been the lead- 
ing buyers of late of the new southern 
wheat coming to market. The supposi- 
tion is that they are buying it for ship- 
ment to Germany. 


The E, H. Koester bakery, the second 
largest bakery in Baltimore, will erect a 
four-story brick addition, 70x45, to cost 
$30,000. This, when completed, will com- 
plete a wonderful plant, one which will 
come near reaching first place among 
local bakeries in the matter of capacity 
or bread production. 


The damage to property and crops in 
this state on July 29-30 by storms and 
floods and the overflowing of rivers and 
streams, estimated at something like 
$500,000, and as covering an area of 30 
miles, is being rapidly repaired. The Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad was perhaps the 
heaviest loser, while other property af- 
fected by the high water included flour, 
grist, cotton, woolen and lumber mills, 
and grain elevators scattered over several 
counties, 


The Housewives’ League of Baltimore, 
through the chairman of its bread com- 
mittee, still insists that local bakers are 
hot giving the people the price, quality 
or weight of bread they should; also con- 
tinues to threaten the bakers with all 
kinds of legislation and to urge house- 
keepers to do their own baking and to 
buy a barrel of flour each from the pro- 
ducer, with a view to helping along the 
farmer. Meantime, the bakers continue 
to saw wood and say nothing. 


The local health department is working 
for a new pure food law for this com- 
munity. As tentatively drawn by the de- 
partment and approved by the women’s 
organizations of the city, the proposed 
ordinance, if passed by the council and 
signed by the mayor, will require every 
bakery, confectionery, cannery, packing 

use, candy factory, ice cream factory, 
restaurant, hotel, coffee house, chophouse, 





tearoom, grocery, meat market, sausage 
factory and delicatessen store to take out 
an annual license, costing $5, subject to 
revocation by the health department for 
unsanitary conditions or violations of any 
health regulations. 

Caartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 


Burra.o, N. Y.—The flour market con- 
tinues unsettled, due to wide range in 
prices and a disposition by some millers 
to take business at prices which com- 
petitors say represent no profit, if, 
indeed, they do not show an actual loss. 
The best illustration of this unusual 
range is found in patents. The range 
in this field is reported to be all the 
way from $6.25 to $7.40. A large pro- 
ducer is said to be making the former 
price for its very best grade, while 
another mill with a big output is asking 
$7.40 for its best brand. Mills of the 
two companies are comparatively near 
each other. In between the minimum 
and maximum are the quotations of 
other mills. 

Bakers patents are selling at $5.50@ 
6.25, with Kansas mills reported offering 
October to December shipments at $5.50 
and October to March shipments at 


$5.75. Buffalo bakeries are said to have 
bought liberal supplies of Kansas 
brands. While there has been some buy- 


ing of spring, it is generally believed 
the heavy buying is yet to come. Clears 
have been strong, in some _ instances 
having brought more than patents. 

One large northwestern mill is _re- 
ported to have made a heavy sale of 
semolina in central New York at 30@40c 
under the nearest competitors. There 
seems no fixed basis of price for any 
grade, and the old trade practice of 
taking what is offered is reported prev- 
alent. 


MILLFEED * 


Feed demand has tapered off, but this 
is believed largely due to heavy pur- 
chases by mixers and other large con- 
sumers during the last two weeks of 
July. In no instance have prices de- 
clined during the week, while advances 
have been recorded and held by some 
grades, There are reports of $25 bran, 
Boston, but buyers who have tried to 
buy at this price say these rumors are 
without foundation. 

All wheat feeds have held firm, with 
mills offering limited tonnage for prompt 
shipment but slow to accept orders for 
deferred shipments. Ruling prices here: 
bran, $25.50; standard middlings, $29.50; 
mixed feed, $33.50; flour middlings, 
$35.50; red dog, $38. 

Oil meal continues very firm. Mills 
are asking $42.50, but jobbers have a 
little to offer at $42. With but one 
exception the mills are out of the 
futures market. There is a general ex- 
pectation that meal will maintain its 
firmness for some time. July was the 
driest month in the 50 years of opera- 
tion of the United States weather bureau 
here, and pastures are reported burned 
out in western and central New York. 

Cottonseed meal has advanced $2@3. 
Mills withdrew all quotations on Aug. 4. 
The local price at that time for the 43 
per cent grade was $49.50 ton. 

Resellers are said to have little Octo- 
ber shipment cottonseed meal under con- 
tract, and the market has every indica- 
tion of firmness. There has been only 
limited demand for corn feeds and 
gluten. Hominy is quoted at $37@37.50 
ton. 


-GRAIN MOVEMENT 


There has been a considerable increase 
in grain movement through this port. 
During the week ending at noon, Aug. 
4, the lake fleet brought into port these 
totals: wheat, 1,782,350 bus; corn, 199,- 
470; oats, 129,000; rye, 391,180; barley, 
442,972. 

Elevators held 4,623,000 bus, an in- 
crease of 926,000 in one week. Ship- 
ments to New York by barge canal 
totaled 597,000 bus, and 761 cars were 
loaded for seaboard. Two steamers 
cleared for Montreal, carrying 181,760 
bus. 

Downbound cargoes with more than 
1,400,000 bus were reported. Charter 
rates are reported to have eased off frac- 
tionally, but there is a good demand for 
carriers to load on and after Aug. 15 
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at upper lake ports. Canal fleets will 
be busy after that time, it is expected. 
BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
July 29-Aug. 4 ..........+. 117,554 71 
Previous week ........... 118,985 71 
Temet VORP .cccscccesccesee 151,675 90 
Two years afO .....+++6+% 145,800 88 


NOTES 

A. J. Maynard, Lake Placid baker, 
has sold his plant and store to George 
Williams. 

Work on the new grain elevator of 
G. H. Foote at Ransomville is nearing 
completion. 

J. A. Walter, of the J. A. Walter 
Milling Co., is home after an extended 
tour of Pennsylvania. 

Robert H. Leggat, of Syracuse,-is in 
Minneapolis, visiting northwestern mills 
which he represents. 

Paul Helms, president Hall Baking 
Co., is on a western trip which will take 
him to the Pacific Coast. 

An addition, 70x46, two stories in 
height, is being built at the plant of the 
Fredonia Seed Co., Dunkirk. 

W. S. Preyer, of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., has returned after visiting 
the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania. 

Clarence Fields was killed while work- 
ing on the new Superior elevator. He 
fell 90 feet into a tank, striking on his 
head. 


W. Fay Goldsmith, of the George 


Baking Co., Canandaigua, was found 
dead in bed. Death was caused by heart 
trouble. 


The National Biscuit Co. on Aug. 1 
opened a distributing agency at 53 River 
Street, Jamestown, under management 
of George W. Collaton. 

Claude Kingsbury had his skull frac- 
tured when he fell from an elevator in 
which he was riding in the Phelps & 
Sibley Co.’s flour and feed mill at Cuba. 

A new flour mill is to be erected in 
Cumminsville, near Dansville. There has 
been no mill in that community since 
the Readshaw mill suspended operation 
last fall. 

J. M. Hamilton, of Samuel Bell & 
Sons, Philadelphia, was the guest of F. 
M. Dirnberger, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., at the Buffalo Flour Club’s meeting 
on Aug. 3. 

Fred Krueger, president Buffalo Flour 
Club, has appointed W. P. Drake chair- 
man of a committee which will arrange 
for the club’s annual outing, which will 
be held Aug. 28. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of the Minneapolis 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
visited the Buffalo offices. of this firm. 
Mr. Yerxa will manage the new Pills- 
bury mill now nearing completion here. 

Officials of the new Klueck-Hegel 
Baking: Co. held a consolidation banquet, 
with 42 executives of the firm in attend- 
ance. The newly elected officers spoke, 
outlining the company’s production plans. 
John E, Starck was toastmaster. 

Joseph Hannes, vice president and 
general manager Thornton & Chester 
Milling Co., has returned after visiting 
New York and Boston. He reports a 
fair demand for prompt shipment, old 
crop flour, in the seaboard region. 

P. D. Fannestocx. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PuitaperpH1A, Pa.—The flour market 
during the week ending Aug. 4 was un- 
settled by fluctuations in wheat and limits 
on some brands were reduced about 20c 
per bbl. There was a little interest mani- 
fested by some of, the larger bakers, but 
their bids were generally at lower figures 
than the mills were willing to accept and 
the volume of business transacted was 
light. The smaller bakers are confining 
purchases closely to such small lots as are 
needed to supply immediate requirements. 

Receipts amounted to 11,392,000 lbs 
in sacks; exports, 13,571 sacks to Ham- 
burg, 2,000 sacks to Leith, 300 sacks to 
Rotterdam, 1,000 sacks to Melilla, 1,900 
sacks to Tangier, 500 sacks to Casa 
Blanca, 850 sacks to Cebra, 50 sacks to 
Port Antonio, 200 sacks to Gothenburg, 
300 sacks to Stockholm and 300 sacks to 
London. 

Flour quotations are as follows, per 


» has little confidence in the market. 
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196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute ‘sacks: 
spring first patent $6.50@7, standard 
patent $6.10@6.30, first clear $5.50@6; 
hard winter short patent $5.90@6.10, 
straight $5.60@5.90; soft winter straight, 
$4@5.25; rye flour, $4@4.25. 


MILLFEED 


Offerings light and the market rules 
steady, but buyers are showing little in- 
terest. Quotations in car lots, per ton, 
to arrive: spring bran, $29@30; soft win- 
ter bran, $30@30.50; standard middlings, 
$34@35; flour middlings, $39@40; red 
dog, $41@42. 

WHEAT 

The market was alternately higher and 
lower, closing at a net advance of 1\4c. 
Receipts were 511,274 bus; exports 155,- 
594, stock 657,299. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator: No. 2 red winter, 
$1.021,@1.04144; No. 3, 9914c@$1.01¥,; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 9714,@991',c. 
Mixed wheat, 3c under red winter. 


CORN 


Local car lots of corn were scarce, but 
demand was slow and prices declined 
1%4c. Export deliveries were nominal, 
in the absence of spot offerings. Re- 
ceipts, 13,640 bus; stock, 6,397. Quota- 
tions: car lots for local trade, No. 2 yel- 
low $1.05@1.06, No. 3 yellow $1.04@1.05. 

CORN PRODUCTS 

The corn products market is quiet but 
steady. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln- 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.24; yellow and white table meal, 
fancy, $2.24; pearl hominy and grits, 
$2.20. 

OATS 
The oats market is dull and 14c lower, 


with moderate but ample offerings. Re- 
ceipts, 42,095 bus; stock, 499,129. Quo- 


tations: No. 2 white, 501,@5lc; No. 3 
white, 491,,@50c. 
OATMEAL 

There is little trading in oatmeal, and 
the market is unchanged. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $5.60; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $5.10, coarse $3. 


NOTES 

Woolman & Co., 342 Bourse, have ap- 
plied for another membership in the Com- 
mercial Exchange. 

Among the recent visitors on ’change 
was Emmett V. Hoffman, manager Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 

The Commercial Exchange was opened 
on Aug. 3 at the usual time, but action 
was immediately taken to adjourn for the 
day out of respect to the memory of 
President Harding. 

Samuet S. Dan1ets. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Flour activities here 
are confined to talking new crop prices 
and buying small lots of old crop flour to 
fill present needs, but business for the 
week ending Aug. 4 has been a little 
better than for some time. 

Some dealers with orders placed with 
millers here have been persistently ‘hold- 
ing back on shipping directions. It has 
gotten to the point that if such orders 
are to be filled with all old wheat it is 
time to order it out. Naturally the pref- 
erence at this time is for old flour, hence 
the increase in shipping directions. Simi- 
larly, some orders for flour were probably 
placed for the same reason. 

However, it is apparent that the trade 
Pur- 
chases for the most part are for small 
lots, but the regular business in mill 
brands goes on about the same, in season 
and out of season. 

With hard wheat prices slanting up, 
mills here reflect the stronger sentiment 
by slight advances or a little less dispo- 
sition to make concessions from quoted 
prices. So far as can be learned, none 
of the hard wheat mills,here have sold any 
new crop flour. ‘hese quotations are for 
old flour: spring patents, $6.90@6.95 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7@ 
7.75; “Se straights, $6.50@6.75, mostly 
local; bakers patent, $6.65@6.70, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, $5.75@ 
6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; lo- 
cal, $6. 

Soft winter wheat mills are all prac- 
tically on a new crop basis. Considerable 
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new wheat has been taken in at the mills 
from farmers direct at $1 bu. In some 
quarters dealers have been attempting to 
buy at 90c, but without much success; it 
is an even dollar or nothing. Shippers 
are asking $1.10, delivered. 

New wheat is in such fine condition that 
mills make no distinction in price between 
old and new. Probably, by and large, 
no crop ever was harvested in better con- 
dition. The berry is large and plump and 
harvest conditions have been ideal, all of 
which should help to make the general 
run of western New York soft wheat flour 
well up to standard or a little above. 
While some mills are blending old and 
new, others are grinding the new crop 
clear. Wheat not already threshed is in 
the sweat in the mow, and there will be 
relatively little threshed during the next 
fortnight, for that reason. New winter 
straights are offered at $5.15@5.20, Au- 
gust or September delivery, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $5.25. There is 
a small amount of old flour available at 
$6. However, the sentiment of the trade 
is still under current prices and there was 
no great volume of sales. 

Following spring wheat, entire wheat 
flour is 10c higher and quoted at $6.30@ 
6.40 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. 
Graham flour, now down to a new crop 
basis, is 10c lower, with millers asking 
$5@5.10 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Shipments of both entire wheat and gra- 
ham flours are in mixed cars. 

There is practically nothing doing in 
rye flour, The output was light, and mills 
are virtually caught up on orders. Old 
crop flour is offered at $4.30@4.35 bbl, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. 

The feed market continues strong. 
While demand for bran is fair and about 
sufficient to take everything offered, there 
is a real scarcity of middlings, and some 
mills are either out of the market or sold 
ahead for a fortnight. Going prices: 
spring bran, $28.50@29.50 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $380; winter 
bran, $380@31, sacked, mostly local; 
spring middlings, standard $32.50, flour 
$38, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
standard, $34; winter middlings, $33, 
sacked, mostly local. Mills are sold ahead 
on rye middlings, and are out of the mar- 
ket. Nominal prices, $29@30 ton, sacked, 
local. 

Western feed continues in good de- 
mand, with prices steady. Ground oats 
are offered at $34 ton and corn meal at 
$39, both bulk, delivered. Corn meal, 
table quality, is practically out of the 
market while the hot weather continues. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output = activity 
July 29-Aug. 4 ...--..eeees 6,500 35 
Previous week ....-...+..+% 4,500 24 


Of the current week’s total, 5,000 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 
100 rye. 

UNIONIZATION OF BAKERY WORKERS 

At the semiannual meeting of Bakers’ 
Union No. 14 it was announced that the 
executive board was evolving a plan to 
organize workers in nonunion bakeries, 
hotels and restaurants under a club initia- 
tion at a considerably reduced fee. A 
plan is also under way to organize a 
culinary food council among the food 
workers of the city, with the backing of 
the Rochester Central Trades and Labor 
Council. T. W. Kwapp. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—One well-known mill- 
ers’ agent reports the sale to a customer 
of 10,000 bbls standard spring patent 
on a basis of $6.40 bbl in cotton, deliv- 
ery to commence at once and to extend 
up to Jan. 1, next. He also reports 
other sales in one and two car lots at 
about the same basis. 

Other mill agents claim increasing in- 
terest on the part of their customers, 
with some of them showing a disposi- 
tion to anticipate their needs in lots up 
to 500 bbls. Buyers are more inclined 
than for some time past to cover at 
least a part of their probable needs 
during the next 60 days, with some even 
beyond that time. It is the opinion of 
the salesmen here that, while the actual 
operations of the big bakers are not 
being talked over in the trade, by reason 
of their not purchasing yet to any extent, 
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both the smaller bakers and the jobbers 
are buying steadily and in larger quan- 
tities than for some weeks. 

There are so many spring wheat mill- 
ers who are willing to cut prices, and 
cut them to a material extent rather 
than lose a prospective customer, that 
there is an entire lack of stability in 
prices. Any reasonable bid is submitted 
to the mill by the agent, and usually 
results in a sale. 

Sales of standard spring wheat patents 
have been made as low as $6.25 bbl in 
98-lb cotton sacks, the seller not guar- 
anteeing either old or new wheat flour, 
but only that the grade of the partic- 
ular brand sold shall be maintained. 
This is about the only time this season 
that buyers have shown any particular 
interest in spring wheat flours, but at 
the low prices now quoted, they believe 
that purchases made now will look good 
in the near future. 

Hard winter wheat flours have been 
sold to a considerable extent, with more 
or less pressure to sell on the part of 
mill agents. Prices are not openly 
changed, but concessions of 10@25c bbl 
are being quietly made for fair-sized 
lots. Soft winter wheat flours generally 
slow, with a disposition to cut prices, 
especially on patents and straights. 

Prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks: spring 
patents, special short $7.10@7.40, stan- 
dard $6.25@7.25, first clears $5.25@5.60; 
hard winter patent, $5.60@6.20; soft 
winter patent $5.50@6.50, straight $5.10 
@5.75, clear $5@5.50. 

RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 

the week ending Aug. 4: 


-Receipts— -—Stocks—— 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
viewer, Wels... FESO BOBee  cvcece seers 
Wheat, bus...338,275 25,575 330,285 71,554 
Corn, bus..... 1,075 20,825 BOGS sincere 
nee, WBiccss 18,300 46,780 338,813 445,231 
Me, Wis ece: tas%< 735 125,922 1,292 
re, SO. Athos edhe “kates 470 
Comm meal, SBie B26 ccdice teens § setve 
Oatmeal, cases. 7,380 C000 . cccve saves 
Oatmeal, sacks. 400 Wee «xeds sues 

Receipts during the month of July: 

1923 1922 
A i SER eee ee ee 69,920 86,295 
CO are ere 300,175 244,561 
PEP ree rrr er 1,175 153,475 
Te, UD kde ccecess ee 129,845 488,890 
Eee rere 127,725 1,070 
ML ous 04 06.00 %0 wee 650 45,805 
po ee ee 123 220 
Come BREE, BH one ccccesss 550 1,065 
Oatmeal, cases .........-. 2,520 17,185 
Oatmeal, GACKS .....06.005 400 2,170 


The local stock of unsold flour held 
by jobbers and other distributors shows 
a falling off of about 2,000 bbls from a 
month ago. According to the statement 
published. by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, the amount on Aug. 1 was 
38,419 bbls, compared with 40,371 on 
July 1 and 24,686 a year ago. 

NOTES 

D. C. Graham, assistant sales man- 
ager, Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was a recent Boston visitor. 

Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Aug. 4: 96,000 bus wheat to Liv- 
erpool, and 99,408 bus rye to Hamburg. 

There is a slower market for corn 
meal, Granulated yellow is quoted at 
$2.30, bolted yellow $2.25, feeding meal 
and cracked corn $2.10, all in 100-lb 
sacks, Oatmeal is quiet and unchanged 
at $3 for rolled and $3.30 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks. Best grades rye 
flour are firmly held, with some of the 
lower-priced mills offering to cut prices. 
White patent is quoted at $3.90@4.25 
bbl. 

Millfeed demand is quiet, with the 
market easier on wheat feeds. Other 
feeds are fairly steady. Spring bran, 
transit shipment, lake and rail, $28.75@ 
29; winter bran, $29.25@29.50; middlings, 
$34@40; mixed feed, $32.50@36.75; red 
dog, $40.75; gluten feed, $44.30; gluten 
meal, $54.05; hominy feed, $38.75; stock 
feed, $38; oat hulls, reground, $15; cot- 
tonseed meal, $44@54; linseed meal, 
$44.75,—all in 100’s. 

Indications point to a better move- 
ment in export grain through the port 
of Boston during Atgust. During the 
week ending Aug. 4 nearly 200,000 bus 
export grain left this port for Europe, 
and bookings for considerable amounts 
have been made for shipment during the 
remainder of the month. The present 
offering of grain through this port is 
mostly overflow from Montreal, where 
congestion is reported. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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A rift in the farm bloc, which con- 
tends for the right to dictate all agri- 
cultural legislation, is seen in the next 
Congress as a consequence of the recent 
militant declaration by Senator Smith 
Wildman Brookhart, of Iowa, that “I am 
ready to fight and to fight to the finish 
to clean every standpatter off of every 
big committee in Congress, and I don’t 
care what party label he wears.” 

This audacious statement is interest- 
ing because an analysis of the next 
Senate shows the qualifications pre- 
scribed by the Iowa radical would elimi- 
nate 85 or 86 senators from any active 
part in legislation, including by far the 
greater number of the farm bloc. It 
would mean the casting into outer dark- 
ness such stalwart champions of the 
wheat farmer as Gooding, of Idaho, who 
wants the government to fix a price of 
$1.75 a bu on wheat, Norbeck, of South 
Dakota, Swanson, of Virginia, Curtis, 
of Kansas, Lenroot, of Wisconsin, and 
MeNary and Stanfield, of Oregon. 

All of these senators go the limit on 
farm legislation, but at most times on 
other questions go along regularly 
enough with their political parties in 
Congress. Committee places now dis- 
tributed among 96 senators would have 
to be confined to the following group: 


Brookhart, Iowa, Capper, Kansas, 
Norris, Nebraska, Ladd and Frazier, 
North Dakota, Republicans; Wheeler, 


Montana, and Heflin, Alabama, Demo- 
crats, and Johnson and Shipstead, Min- 
nesota, Farmer-Laborites. 

It would be necessary to reduce the 
important committee on agriculture from 
a membership of 16 to 8 or 9, and to 
make similar reductions on practically 
every other powerful committee to pre- 
vent the tainted presence of the so-called 
reactionary. Senator La Follette pre- 
sumably would be assigned to the chair- 
manship of both the finance committee 
and the interstate commerce committee 
in order to let him write the tax laws 
of the country and permit him to have 
his own way with the railroads. 

Brookhart, it is assumed, would in- 
sist on having the chairmanship of the 
banking and currency committee in order 
that he might re-create the Federal Re- 
serve Board, according to his announced 
formula, of three dirt farmers, two 
laboring men and one small business 
man. Heflin, of Alabama, of course, 
would insist on the ranking Democratic 
place on the banking committee, be- 
cause he too, like Brookhart, has some 
TNT which he wishes to administer to 
the Federal Reserve Board, as indicated 
by his daily speeches on this subject 
throughout the last session of the last 
Congress. Among other chairmanship 
assignments these might be anticipated: 

Magnus Johnson, of Minnesota, educa- 
tion and labor; Wheeler, of Montana, 
foreign relations; Shipstead, immigra- 
tion. Norris would of course be per- 
mitted to retain his place at the head 
of the committee on agriculture. 

Hiram Johnson, of California, is not 
listed with these self-styled progressives 
because, while on occasion he votes with 
them he does not associate with them, 
sometimes wears a dress suit to social 
functions and was not invited to the 
La Follette radical conference held in 
Washington last November. 

But some one may ask, “What has all 
this to do with farming, with growing 
wheat and finding a market at a 
price?” Well, it has a lot to do with 
it, because it discloses that politics is 
to have the top place on the programme 
of the next Congress and that the farm- 
ers will have to wait for “theirs” until 
senators get their political differences 
threshed out. 

As events are now shaping, what the 
next Congress is going to need more than 
anything else is paper—paper sufficient 
to print a record of all the speeches 





to be delivered on how to save the wheat 
farmer, paper to print the multiplicity 
of bills offered as emergency agricultural 


legislation and, perhaps, just a little 
more paper to make paper wads for a 
certain loquacious senator from Alab: na 


to throw at a distinguished collea,rue 
from Michigan whom he does not like 
any too well; but very little paper will 
be necessary to print actual legal en:ct- 
ments. The reason is that the iirst 
session of the new Congress is to | a 
talking Congress, with a small grou). of 
men in both houses holding ideas \ jjich 
representatives of the regular wing. of 
the two old parties will not be wi.ling 


to accept. This means a deadlock. 
ATTACK ON THE RAILROADS 
The railroads are to be under at! ick 
from the beginning of the session, lar :vly 
as a part of the campaign to help the 
farmers. The extremists in both hoses 


will demand the repeal of the so-c..'led 
guaranty section, which is not in fat a 
guaranty at all. There may be \ ‘tes 
enough in the two houses to accom))lish 
the repeal of this section, but i: is 
doubted at this time. 

Had President Harding survive: to 
meet this repeal there is no doul. of 
what would have happened to it, bec.iuse 
he was convinced that the farming in- 
dustry could not be helped by the injury 
of any other essential industry. It there- 
fore is not taking too much for granted 
to say that he would have stood ready 
to veto such action by Congress. 

The present heavy slump in the shires 
of the western granger roads is much 
more due to the fear that the next (on- 
gress will tinker with the transporta- 
tion act than to any other developments 
in the railroad situation in that part 
of the country. It is foreseen that the 
radical element of the railway brother- 
hoods, those who, remembering the good 
times they had in obtaining wage in- 
creases during and just after the war, 
hanker to force the roads either into 
direct government ownership or into a 
scheme of sovietization similar to the 
Plumb plan. 

Senator La Follette’s recent unexpect- 
ed declaration against price fixing for 
wheat will probably result in more atten- 
tion to the railroads than otherwise 
might have been given. Without the 
support of La Follette there are at least 
five of his devoted followers who will 
hardly dare to venture into a campaign 
for stabilization. His intimation that 
government price fixing is no better than 
price fixing by the United States Steel 
Corporation has been a shock to those 
who stood ready to do anything to cap- 
ture the rural vote in the elections of 
next year. This is the first time that 
any question of morals has been raised 
in the numerous proposals of econumic 
nostrums to solve the grain grower's 
problem. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 


One of the most important utterances on 
the agricultural depression and one wich 
passed almost without notice, was the 
statement made a few days ago by “en- 
ator Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, 
on the eve of his departure for Europe. 
It is important, for two reasons: iirst, 
because Robinson will be the Democ atic 
floor leader of the Senate in the ‘ext 
Congress, and, second, because he is one 
of the most constructive statesmen i! his 
branch of Congress, so recognized by the 
opposition party as well as by his wn. 

Practically all of his energies are 
exerted on the floor of the Senate ind 
in the committee rooms, and he is not 
given to sensational statements out ide 
the Capitol for the mere purpose vf 
breaking into print. He pl oe side by 
side and harmoniously with construct ive 
Republicans on the Senate inters'.te 
commerce committee in the framing of 
the transportation act, and his discis- 
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sions of the bill on the floor of the 


Senate were always without political 
bias or gallery play. ‘ 
Therefore, when he said that he 


doubted that the farmer could be aided 
by legislation, much weight was attached 
to his views. He suggested that a par- 
tial way to relief may be found by 
strengthening some of the present stat- 
utes, specifically proposing an extension 
of the life of the War Finance Corpora- 
ion. 

This view appears to coincide to a con- 
siderable extent with the notion held by 
the more sincere leaders on the Repub- 
lican side. The farmer himself, it is 
felt, holds in his own hands some of 
the instruments for lifting himself out 
of the slough. One of these is co-oper- 
ative marketing and the other is crop 
diversification. 

The public, also, it is felt, can help by 
getting back to the normal consumption 
of that food which has been called the 
staff of life, and which is the most nu- 
tritious form of sustenance for the 
human body. 

NOTES 

Charles W. Thompson, manager of the 
Washington office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. was in Clarksburg, W. Va., 
recently on business for the company. 

H. Hobley, central wheat buyer of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
of \.iverpool, was a recent caller at the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 


partment of Agriculture. 

Ceorge S. Colby, on his recent retire- 
ment as chief inspector of the federal 
grain supervision offices at New Orleans, 


was presented with a gold watch by the 
friuds with whom he had served. 

stephen J. Mayhood, representing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
becn transferrd from New York to Port- 
land, Oregon, to observe for the Com- 
mission the seasonal crop movement in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

C. S. Foulds, of. the Foulds Milling 
Co., Chicago, spent two days recently 
at the branch office of his company here. 
Elmer Shane, local manager for the 
Foulds company, also handles the Wash- 
ingion account of the Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dvtuta, Minn.—While millers report 
a somewhat better interest in the flour 
market, due to a firmer undertone to 
wheat, purchases did not indicate any 
particular increase in the week ending 
Aug. 4. The mills confirmed scattered 
sales for small amounts which in the ag- 
gregate were considered fair. There were 
a few old and responsible customers who 
booked up well into next year, but as a 
rule buyers are awaiting any temporary 
recession in flour or wheat to place orders. 
The market maintained a fairly steady 
level and this seemed to be the prime 
oe of the trade showing increased ac- 
ivity. 

Little or no improvement was _ notice- 
able in the durum market. . The mill found 
no increase in demand and was only able 
to book scattered lots off and on, covering 
going working requirements. Buyers 
seem to have a fixed idea that by holding 
out they will eventually realize lower 
prices when the new crop comes on the 
market in a large volume. With pros- 
pects for a smaller crop than last year, 
the grain trade is not inclined to look for 
a of any decline from the present 
levels, 


Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
1923 1922 
Family patent ........ $5.95@6.10 $7.50@7.75 
Bakers patent ........ 5.80@5.95 7.25@7.50 
First clear, jute ...... 5.10@5.25 5.50@5.75 
Second clear, jute .... 3.25@3.50 4.25@4.50 
Semolina, ‘No. 2 ...... 5.50@5.75 6.55@6.80 
Durum patent ....... 5.00@5.25 6.30@6.55 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

July 29-Aug. ARS Fee 19,970 54 

Previous week ............ 17,415 47 

A 5 ae 20,895 57 

Two years ago ............ 18,410 50 
MILLFEED 


Mills report the demand for millfeed 
as slowing up, and the undertone in the 
price situation is easier. However, any- 
thing they had to offer for prompt ship- 
ment was readily disposed of in mixed 
cars with flour. Some contracts for de- 





ferred delivery have been made, but busi- 
ness in that line is not of any breadth. 
Interest is expected to pick up with the 
passing of pasturage, colder weather and 
the beginning of winter feeding. 

WHEAT 

Spring arrivals have picked up, but 
most of it is going into elevators for 
later shipment. Durum: offerings are 
larger, with demand for about everything 
that finds its way to the market. Mills 
have shown increased activity of late, 
snapping up the limited arrivals of mill- 
able wheat at good prices. 

The durum futures slowed up in ac- 
tivity as well as in the volume of trade 
put through, the market at the close, 
Aug. 4, holding pretty close to final quo- 
tations of July 28. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There has been no change in the oats 
market. A few straggling cars are ar- 
riving, and taken care of by feeders, at 
2c discount to 3c premium with the Chi- 
cago September. 

One barley buyer is caring for the lim- 
ited movement at the present time. The 
spread has been reduced 3@5c, the range 
now standing 49@60c. 


FLAXSEED 


More urgent bidding for futures caused 
a distinct strengthening in the price posi- 
tion. Business was not actually impor- 
tant, as buyers had to bid up sharply in 
order to bring out offerings. Holders sat 
back awaiting rallies to sell on, and the 
closing quotations show how successful 
they were in gaining their ends. From 
low point advances ranged 814@14%4c. 
The near issues gained most, as the call 
seemed more urgent for them, indicating 
the trade is in the market covering re- 
quirements. The spot proved dull, lack- 
ing supplies to trade in, but light daily 
sales of to arrive September and October 
featured. No. 1 track and to arrive Au- 
gust is quoted 6c over September. To 
arrive September is at a 14%c premium 
over the same delivery. 





c-—— Close 


Opening Aug. 5 

July 30 High Low Aug. 4 1922 

Sept. .$2.37 $2.49 $2.34% $2.49 $2.40% 

Oct. .. 2.28% 2.38 2.27 2.38 2.35% 

Nov. .. 2.27 2.36% 2.26% 2.36% 2.34% 

Dec. .. «..- 2.33 2.24% 2.33 2.30% 
NOTES 


A. B. Marcy and R. W. Little, Minne- 
apolis grain men, visited the Duluth 
Board of Trade on Aug. 6. 

Elevators during the week ending Aug. 
4 shipped out 101,000 bus flaxseed by rail. 
Practically all of it was Argentine seed. 

R. C. Schiller has arrived here from 
Minneapolis, and will open the office of 
the J. Rasch Grain Corporation on 
Aug. 8. 

The movement of the new rye crop is 
getting under way very slowly. A year 
ago at this time receipts at Duluth were 
running heavy, but now very little is 
coming. 

Feeders continue to pick up the limited 
arrivals of oats. Stocks are low, and lit- 
tle or none has been moving in from the 
country. Prices are held up here to get 
the stuff coming this way. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, has fallen off to 3c bu, due to 
the scarcity of cargoes, as grain dealers 
are not pressing for tonnage. Some ship 
owners regard the rate as too low to make 
any profit on, and are not anxious to con- 
tract. 

During the week ending Aug. 4 there 
was considerable activity in shipping of 
durum wheat, and stocks in Duluth- 
Superior elevators decreased 1,200,000 
bus. Spring wheat is being sent in and 
assembled in elevators for later shipment 
down the lakes to eastern mills. 

Stocks of corn increased 20,000 bus in 
the week ending Aug. 4. Cars are drib- 
bling in for storage and later shipment. 
Corn handlers are anticipating that, with 
the heavy ns in the Northwest this year, 
Duluth may handle considerable corn the 
coming winter. A 32,000-bu cargo was 
shipped out. 

Outside mills buying wheat here are 
exercising much discrimination in making 
their purchases. They select certain 
choice stuff and pay fancy prices to get 
it, leaving the elevators to take the rest. 
The local mills fill their requirements as 
they develop. Business is mainly in 
durum wheat, with spring lagging. 
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The Winnipeg market was closed Aug. 
6, and this tended to slow up interest and 
trade in Duluth. The wheat market fluc- 
tuated within a narrow range, and trade 
was very light. Flaxseed traders did not 
have the Winnipeg market to trade in, 
and crushers broke the prices here 3@7c. 
Only at the low prices of the day was 
there any sign of support from traders. 

Charles H. Thornton, of Winnipeg, who 
has made a close study of production sta- 
tistics since his residence in Canada, just 
as he did during his long residence in 
Duluth, was here Aug. 6. He says the 
early guesses of 500,000,000 bus wheat for 
Canada this year were never justified, and 
that, based on the area seeded—and the 
government figures of acreage are very 
accurate—there was never a possibility of 
even 400,000,000 bus. The present pros- 
pect is that the crop will fall far short 
of that. As to flaxseed, Mr. Thornton 
says a conservative figure of acres sown 
is 550,000, and he thinks the crop will be 
between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 bus. 

F. G, Cartson. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 581.) 
WHEAT 


Milling demand is sufficient to sustain 
premiums on old crop wheat. Choice 
grades are still bringing 26@28c bu over 
the Minneapolis September option, and 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern 1@25c over. 
City millers are free buyers of good 
wheat, but are neglecting the poorer of- 
ferings. The latter take considerable 
peddling to dispose of. 

Receipts of new crop spring wheat are 
slowly increasing and, so far, have met 
with good demand. Millers, naturally, 
have been anxious to get a line on the 
quality of the new crop, and have been 
paying fairly high premiums over the op- 
tion for the early arrivals. However, 
they now show an inclination to hold off. 
New No. 1 dark northern has sold as 
high as 10@16c bu over September. Sev- 
eral cars of new durum wheat from South 
Dakota were reported on the exchange 
Aug. 6. The quality was good, and durum 
millers paid 4@8c bu over Duluth Sep- 
tember for No. 1 amber. 

Offerings of southwestern winter wheat 
are heavier, but demand is negligible, with 
bids ranging 5@15c bu over Chicago Sep- 
tember, depending upon the gluten test. 

Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 











---Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 

July 31... 90 212 64 45 199 267 

Aug. 1. 123 151 81 80 122 114 

Aug. 2. 149 106 27 26 45 102 

Aug. 3. et | ee 4g 79 

Aug. 4. $21 142 120 17 97 112 

Aug. 6. 217 «294 50 a 

Totals .. 900 1,032 342 292 463 674 
*Holiday. 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Commerce 
on dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

: Aug. 5 Aug. 6 








Aug. 4 July 28 1922 1921 

No. 1 dark......2,809 2,922 459 111 
No. 1 northern. .1,016 930 5 eee 
No. 2 northern. .1,314 1,502 386 oss 
oo: ee 4,358 4,741 654 867 
Tetels.....0%5 9,497 10,095 1,404 979 
EL + é-a'scn ee 1,177 Tn. sastx .68ag8 
GD 6 va xkees 756 Tae Teeved “Seeey 
In 1918 ...,.... 40 Oe i retWsn Uses 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, on Aug. 4, with compari- 
sons, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 9,497 1,404 979 1,177 

Duluth ....... 1,350 425 675 602 
Weta 3.6% 10,847 1,829 1,654 


Aug. 4, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 











1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 1,170. 1,321 2,372 1,337 
Duluth ........ 480 397 817 439 
Totals ...... 1,650 1,718 3,189 1,776 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Aug. 4, 
1923, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
. 128,102 96,515 71,887 107,858 

62,053 47,418 44,060 21,615 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 





Totals ..... 185,155 143,933 115,947 129,473 


HIGH PROTEIN FEEDS STRONG 


High protein feeds, such as linseed oil 
meal, cottonseed meal and gluten feed, 





1,976... 
Receipts of wheat for the week ending * 


597 


show considerable strength. Under the 
influence of drouth reports from the 
South, cottonseed meal advanced $2 ton, 
Aug. 6. This was the first sign of activity 
in cottonseed meal for some time. Ad- 
vices from Toledo on Aug. 6 were to the 
effect that linseed meal there had jumped 
$4 ton. At Minneapolis, linseed oil meal 
has strengthened and is now firm at $45 
@46 ton, with mills asking premiums of 
$1 and $2 ton for future delivery. De- 
mand*is unusually good tor this season 
of the year, and the limited output is en- 
tirely inadequate to satisfy requirements. 
One Minneapolis linseed mill is idle and 
another expects to close down. 
NOTES 

Frank Richter, of Terrace, Minn., has 
gone to work for the Minot (N. D.) Flour 
Mills Co. 

C. E. Roseth, manager Aberdeen (S. 
D.) Mill Co., was in Minneapolis, Aug. 
6, en route to Chicago. 

W. N. Smith, vice president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Harlowton, was a Min- 
neapolis visitor on Aug. 3. 

Otis B. Durbin, head of the Durbin 
Brokerage Co., Kansas City, is expected 
to be in Minneapolis Aug. 8. 

D. P. O'Neill, Minneapolis, has been 
reappointed, for a two-year term, mem- 
ber of the state board of grain appeals. 

O. T. Chapman, freight representative 
at Minneapolis for the Wabash Railway 
Co., has been made general agent of the 
road at Peoria, Ill. 

Earl H. Thorsen, formerly in the office 
of the Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is now correspondence salesman for the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.56; 
three-day, $4.55%, ; 60-day, $4.54. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.33. 

Herbert R. Strauss, of The Bertley 
Co., and H. A, Olendorf, secretary Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Co., are among Chi- 
cago feed buyers visiting in Minneapolis. 

R. P. Purchase, manager Commander 
Flour Co., Philadelphia, who was in Min- 
neapolis for a week visiting the Com- 
mander Mill Co., left for home, by auto, 
Aug. 7. 

R. G. Goodale, formerly with the Red- 
field (S. D.) Co-operative Milling Co., is 
now representing the Aberdeen (S. D.) 
Mill Co. in the southern half of South 
Dakota. 


Jacques Luchsinger, of N. V. Conti- 
nental Millers’ Agency: Jochems & Luch- 
singer, millers’ agents, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, is in Minneapolis calling on his mill 
connections. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
closed Aug. 3 out of respect for the 
memory of the late President Harding, 
and will also be closed Aug. 10, the date 
of his funeral. 


M. J. McCabe has resigned as assistant 
sales manager of the H. H. King Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, and has been suc- 
ceeded by E. E. Bliesath, traffic manager 
for the company. 


/ The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneap- 


jolis, has been notified that it was awarded / 


/the grand prize for its exhibit at the/ 
/ Brazilian International Centennial Expo- 
sition at Rio de Janeiro. 


At a meeting held at Grand Forks, 
N. D., J. R. Carley, of Grand Forks, was 
chosen chairman of the board of man- 
agers of the State Mill & Elevator, and 
K. C. Nelson, acting auditor, secretary. 


It is interesting to note that while bran 
at Minneapolis is $5 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $7, flour middlings $6 and red dog 
$4 higher than a year ago, the present 
price on cracked corn is $10.50 ton higher. 


William M. Quayle, a veteran mill- 
wright at the Pillsbury A mill, Minne- 
apolis, was fatally injured when he fell 
off an elevator at the mill, fracturing his 
skull. Mr. Quayle, who was 68 years of 
age, had been employed in the Pillsbury 
mills for 40 years. He is survived by his 
widow, two daughters and one son. 


Several feed manufacturers and job- 
bers from Buffalo, N. Y., were in Minne- 
apolis, Aug. 6-7, visiting shippers and 
inquiring about conditions. Among these 
were A. E. Yardley, secretary Clover 
Leaf Milling Co., C. B. Seay, president 
Consolidated Grain & Feed Co., Inc., and 
H. A. Smith, of the Smith-Ward Co., Inc. 
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A continuation of the conservative 
attitude which has been so long dis- 
played by all classes of buyers seems 
to be inevitable, at least for some time 
to come. While business shows an im- 
provement from the extremely dull 
period of six weeks or two months ago, 
the volume of flour being booked is not 
nearly so large as was formerly the 
case at this season of the year. 

Bakers are complaining about a lack 
of business, and this is being reflected 
in their flour purchases. This class of 
trade not only is not booking far ahead, 
but its purchases for actual present con- 
sumption is below what it has been. It 
is rather hard to find the cause of this 
condition, as labor is quite generally 
employed. 

If buyers are not booking flour far 
in advance as a general practice, it is 
surely not the fault of the mills, for 
with few exceptions they are offering it 
on practically any terms of shipment 
that a buyer might like. Of course a 
few buyers are taking advantage of 
some of the ridiculous offers made by 
the mills but, fortunately for the latter, 
they are few and far between. 

Business in the South continues to be 
fairly active in soft wheat flours. Some 
hard winter clears and low grades are 
moving in export channels, but it is 
difficult to sell foreign importers at a 
profit, because of the keen competition 
offered by Canadian and other exporters. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent $5.90@6.25, per 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; standard patent $5.60@5.80, 
first clear $4.75@5.25; hard winter short 
patent $4.90@5.25, straight $4.25@4.50, 
first clear $3.80@4.20; soft winter short 


patent $5@5.30, straight $4.40@4.60, 
first clear $4@4.25. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
eee Beem, @. wcisenciesas 33,600 7 
Previous week ............ 25,900 51 
We ND 0440.0 44 tae whaw des 30,600 61 
PWS PORTS GOO occcceveccess 28,100 60 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St, Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Tee SOc RG: 4} 600s cen se8s 53,300 69 
PROVIOUR WOOK ...ccccvccee 39,900 61 
. 2. Rae eee 34,700 45 
PWS FORTS OHO occ ccsscees 42,800 55 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts—, -——Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis. 112,550 94,100 129,810 137,860 
W't, bus.. 2,089,255 2,123,045 1,107,480 1,225,400 


Corn, bus..716,505 587,600 479,380 639,145 

Oats, bus..498,000 734,000 265,500 615,140 

Rye, bus... 26,500 14,624 3,930 10,340 

Barley, bus 17,600 16,000 ..... 3,190 
MILLFEED 


Demand is more active, and prices are 
steady to stronger. Offerings are slight- 
ly more plentiful, but demand is keep- 
ing pace with them and no break is 
expected in the market because of an 
excess of offerings over demand. While 
prices have been slightly irregular, yet 
for the most part they are unchanged 
from the preceding week. Hard winter 
bran is quoted at $21.50@22 ton; soft 
winter bran, $22@22.50; gray shorts, 
$28.50@30. 

WHEAT 

Local mills were fairly good buyers 
of soft winter wheat during the week 
ending Aug. 4, but demand was not 
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broad. Elevators bought comparatively 
little. Shippers were in the market for 
a fair number of cars from day to day. 
There was a good local milling demand 
for No. 1 hard wheat and heavy test 
No. 2 hard. Receipts of hard wheat 
were uniformly of fine quality and all 
offerings were taken, except perhaps a 
few cars of the yellow variety, buyers 
bidding on the basis of 1c discount for 
this class. A few cars of Kansas No. 
2 hard wheat, 13 per cent protein, were 
sold to arrive to a local mill at $1.10, 
immediate shipment. Receipts were 1,- 
439 cars, against 1,670 in the previous 
week. Cash prices: No. 1 red 95@97c, 
No. 2 red 94@95c, No. 3 red 93@95c, 
No. 4 red 92@94c; No. 1 hard 95@98c, 
No. 2 hard 94@98c, No. 3 hard 94@95c. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market was rather feature- 
less, although there was evidence of a 
strong undertone, as buying orders came 
out at every slight reaction from a 
higher trend. It closed, however, slightly 
lower than in the previous week. An 
industrial demand of broader propor- 
tions than recently was reported in the 
cash markets, and this extended into 
the pit. Oats showed somewhat more 
activity. Rains in Iowa will check 
threshing to some extent. 

The week’s receipts of corn were 405 
cars, against 418 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 1 corn 84c, No. 2 corn 
84e; No. 2 yellow, 85@86c; No. 1 white 
85, No. 2 white 85c. Oats receipts were 
175 cars, against 98. Cash prices: No. 
2 oats, 41@42c; No. 3 oats, 40@41c; No. 
4 oats, 39@40c. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal, 
$2.05@2.15; cream meal, $2.10@2.20; 
grits and hominy, $2.20@2.30. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent flour $4@4.10, standard patent 
$3.90@4, medium $3.85@3.95, straight 
$3.80@3.90, pure dark $3.50@3.70, rye 
meal $3.50. 


REPORT OF RESERVE BANK 


The growth of competition during the 
past two or three months has been the 
subject of general comment by whole- 
sale and jobbing interests reporting to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
according to the bank’s monthly report 
on business conditions in this district. 
While there has been considerable irreg- 
ularity in general conditions in this dis- 
trict, activities were about the same 
as in the preceding period, with any 
change being for the better. Business 
showed a distinct improvement, con- 
trasted with last year. 

With stocks generally in healthy con- 
dition, both wholesalers and retailers 
have followed a conservative policy in 
regard to purchases. Manufacturers are 
not making up stocks for which they 
have not received orders, and their pur- 
chases of raw materials are along ex- 
tremely conservative lines. 

Unemployment continues at a mini- 
mum, an urgent call being reported for 
common labor, particularly for farm and 
road building work. Many sections of 
the South complain of a scarcity of farm 
help, which is largely ascribed to the 
exodus of Negro laborers to the northern 
industrial centers. 

While the weather has been beneficial 
to growing crops, optimism, which the 
outlook for enlarged yields might have 
engendered, has been dispelled to a great 
extent by the sharp decline in wheat 
prices. e movement of this product 
was considerably less than at the cor- 
responding time a year ago and, where 


possible, farmers are holding their grain 
for a more favorable market. 


Reports concerning collections © indi- 
cate an uncertain condition, with effi- 
ciency in the wheat belt noticeably under 
that of other Sections. Wholesalers in 
large centers report to the bank that 
they are getting their money promptly, 
especially from the South. 


NOTES 


H. E. Reid, sales manager Kansas 
City (Mo.) Milling Co., was in St. Louis 
a short time ago on business. 

J. B. McLemore, Nashville, Tenn., sec- 
retary Southeastern Millers’ Association, 
was here on business recently. 

Philip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of federal grain supervision at St. Louis, 
recently returned from a business trip to 
southern markets. 

Damage estimated at $40,000 was 
caused by fire of undetermined origin 
which destroyed the Eslinger Bros.’ mill 
and two grain elevators at Eldorado 
Springs, Mo., July 30. 

R. L. Canole, of the R. L. Canole 
Grain Co., St. Louis, a well-known mem- 
ber of the Merchants’ Exchange, died 
very suddenly and quite unexpectedly on 
Monday night, July 30, 

The assistant general freight office of 
the Illinois Central Railroad is now 
located in the Planters’ Building, St. 
Louis, where bills of lading will be 
signed and other business transacted. 

F. H. Hohengarten, formerly con- 
nected with the Manewal Bread Co., St. 
Louis, has purchased a building at Grand 
Avenue and Natural Bridge Road, and 
will soon open a bakeshop at that ad- 
dress. 

Daniel S. Mullally, vice president 
Langenberg Bros. Hay & Grain Co., re- 
turned recently from West Baden, Ind., 
where he was elected president of the 
National Hay Dealers’ Association at 
the organization’s annual convention. 

St. Louis manufacturers and mer- 
chants did a business during the year 
ending June 30 greater by 000,000 
than in the preceding year, according to 
statistics recently made public. These 
figures make the sales for the year just 
ending total $1,523,787,000. 

According to the monthly report of 
August Rump, chief flour inspector of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 10,- 
196 bbls of flour were inspected in July. 
Flour stocks on hand Aug. 1 totaled 57,- 
000 bbls, compared with 57,130 on July 
1 and 37,000 on Aug. 1, 1922. 

The number of loaded freight cars 
interchanged by the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis in July was 
195,318, which was approximately 8,000 
more than were handled by the associa- 
tion in the preceding month. The July 
movement was 26,951 cars more than 
in July, 1922, and 48,818 more than two 
years ago. 


NEW ORLEANS 


New Orteans, La.—The flour market 
is moving slowly. Wholesale grocers are 
buying cautiously, and bakers are limit- 
ing their purchases to immediate needs. 
The demand for grades is about evenly 
balanced, and the general tendency to 
await developments in the grain markets, 
together with expected legislation and 
government restrictions, has conspired to 
keep the flour market at a low ebb. 


EXPORTS 


The depression felt locally is a9 

in exports from New Orleans. 
Fears, chief grain inspector and ale 
master for the New Orleans Board of 
Trade, in his monthly report, records a 
decline in July, 1923, of 1,438,628 bus 
wheat over exports in July, 1922; corn 
decreased 472,964 bus, and barley 10,428 
bus; rye increased 126,428 bus, and oats 
declined 16,445. 

Rotterdam led foreign ports in July, 
1923, with 378,000 bus, while Manchester 
was second with 176,000. Havre received 
80,000, Dunkirk 92,000, Genoa 44,000, 
London 38,000, Antwerp 40,000, Liverpool 
40,000, Hamburg 64,000, West Indies, 
Central America and Mexico 61,977; 
total, 1,013,977. 

There were on board oa | at New Or- 
leans, July 31, not cleared, 336,000 bus 
wheat. 

The month ending June 30 showed an 
increase of 865,445 bus wheat over June, 
1922. Corn, however, declined 541,288 
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bus, oats 2,330, rye 117,000, over June, 
1922. 
FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on flour by the barrel, on 
basis of 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New 
Orleans: spring short patent $6.90@7.05, 
95 per cent patents $6.60@6.75, fancy 
clears $5.40@5.55; hard winter Kansas 
new 95 per cent patents $5.25@5.60, short 
patent $5.50@5.75, fancy clears $4.45@ 
4.95; Oklahoma hard winter short patent 
$5.40@5.75, new 95 per cent patent $5.10 
@5.50, fancy clears $4.95@5.45; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.25@6.50, 95 per cent 
patent $5.75@6.25, fancy clears $4.70@ 
5.20. 

Local dealers quote corn products per 
100 Ibs in bulk, sacked: cream meal, $2.25; 
grits, fine and coarse, $2.60; corn flour, 

20 


Feedstuffs, per bushel, in bulk, are 
quoted by dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow 
$1.06@1.07, No. 2 white $1.05@1.07; ots, 
No. 2 white 53c, No. 3 white 52c; jay, 
per ton, No. 1 $80, No. 2 $28, No. 3 26, 


INSPECTIONS 


Wheat totaling 101 cars was inspe: ted 
on July 30, corn 22, oats 4. During | uly 
646 cars of wheat were inspected, all 
from the interior; of the 336 cars of corn, 
192 were local, and 53 of the 56 car: of 
oats. One car of barley and 14 of rye 
brought the total to 1,052. Records sow 
74,000 bus wheat were inspected outw ird 
on shipboard, all during the last week of 
the month. Elevator stocks total 561.900 
bus wheat, 105,000 bus corn, 1,000 !us 
oats and 85,000 bus rye. 


NOTES 

E. V. Mashburn, of the Shav nee 
(Okla.) Milling Co., was in New Orleans 
recently. 

June imports at the port of New Or- 
leans broke all previous records, with: the 
exception of 1919 and 1920, Flaxseed in- 
voicing 188,341 bus and valued at $432.585 
was one of the notable items. 

The Consumers’ Biscuit Co. is planning 
a large exhibit of its.wares at the “Made 
in New Orleans” show which the Chamber 
of Commerce is holding in connection 
with the fall buyers’ convention here. 

The Union Oil Mill Co., Inc., has filed 
articles of incorporation at Monroe, La., 
to operate in that city. The new concern 
is capitalized at $150,000 and will manu- 
facture oils and other products from cot- 
tonseed. S. G, Sample is president. 

Word of the death of John Campbell 
Mayo, of the Corn Products Co., manager 
of that concern’s New Orleans office, has 
been received here from Hague, Va. 
Previous reports were that his condition 
was greatly improved and that he was 
expected to return soon and take up his 
work here. Mr. Mayo had been ill three 
months. He was 46 years old. 

R. A. Suttivan. 





Argentina—Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 

from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1923 and 1922: 
1923 1922 

PIOGr,. BIW .ccccosce 296,217 660,811 
Week, DUS. oc ccccscs 94,208,019 92,127,019 
Oats, DUB .cccccseece 20,819,031 15,284,707 
Corn, bus .....: foesce 46,722,905 35,482,919 
Flaxseed, bus ....... $8,141,258 17,134,093 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentins, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1933........ 1,031,554 1914........ 754,040 
1931........ 521,539 1913........ 1,391,069 
1920........ 1,937,275 1912........ 1,475, 696 
1919........ 3,674,798 1911........ 327.048 
| Bee 1,976,184 1910........ 1,292,570 
1917.2... 1,259,608 1909........ 1,304,598 
1916........ 1,616,048 1908........ 1,271,200 
1916.......-. 1,299,749 1907........ 1,427,989 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by <al- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed vats 
| BAe 137,764 112,002 36,680 1 447 
Co ae 62,512 111,187 53,094 2 177 
1920...... 184,600 172,588 30,883 2°,286 
1919...... 119,578 74,804 33,023 2.,830 
J Seen 107,510 20,402 16,642 3,659 
ar 32,943 28,228 5,607 1 683 
See 84,321 113,140 26,192 65,421 
eee 92,172 173,228 38,658  4°,898 
Oo eer $6,028 139,451 38,1381 2:,426 
ar 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
; |) 96,484 190,352 20,290 61.824 
oo ees 83,896 4,928 16,369  3..259 
| 69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
er 92,263 89,499 34,928 2,049 
See 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
| Ae 98,392 60,262 30,066 936 
1906...... 82,501 106,046. 21,106 588 





The acreage of wheat and oats in 
England and Wales in 1922 was 1,966,°17 
and 2,163,965, respectively, as a ainst 1,- 
701,538 and 1,974,700 in 1913. he year 
1918 was the record year. The acreage 
then was 2,550,661 and 2,780,063, respcc- 
tively. 
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WORLD TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 





Exports of Agricultural Products From the United States to the Industrial 
Area of Europe 


In connection with the work on world 
trade in agricultural products which the 
Department of Commerce, under author- 
ity of Congress, is earrying out, some 
preliminary figures have become avail- 
able showing the extent of export trade 
in agricultural products with the chief 
industrial countries of Europe. These 
figures have been made public in the 
following letter to the press: 

“Approximately one half of our total 
exports of domestic merchandise con- 
sists of what is ordinarily designated as 
agricultural products. As used here, 
this term includes unmanufactured prod- 
ucts and such primary manufactures as 
flour, meal, and meat products, but does 
not include textiles, manufactured to- 
bacco, leather, or other highly manufac- 
tured commodities which are derived 
from agricultural products. Likewise, it 
do-s not include forest products. 

rigures which have been compiled for 
meny years by the Department of Agri- 
cullure show that our exports of un- 
mnufactured and primary manufac- 
tured agricultural products form from 
8. to 55 per cent of all exports. The 
average for the five pre-war years, 1910- 
1;, is 49 per cent. A maximum for re- 
cent years was reached in 1915, when ag- 
riltural products formed 54 per cent 
©. our total exports. In recent years, 
t percentage has stood between 45 
and 50, 

lo even the casual observer it is ap- 
erent that our agricultural exports are 
it evenly distributed to different coun- 
‘ies. Figures which have recently been 
ompiled by the Department of Com- 
merce show that during the pre-war 
years 84 per cent of our total exports of 
agricultural products went to Europe, 10 
per cent to North America, 3 per cent to 
Asia, about 1 per cent each to South 
America and Oceania, and less than 4% 
per cent to Africa. It is clear, therefore, 
that Europe is our predominant market 
for unmanufactured and primary manu- 
factured agricultural products. The de- 
tailed figures for 1922 have not yet been 
pee but it is fairly clear that the 
percentage in recent years will not be 
changed materially from that shown by 
the pre-war figures. 

“It is of further interest to note that 
while in the pre-war years Europe took 
84 per cent of our agricultural exports, 
she received only 43 per cent of our non- 
agricultural exports, including mineral 
and forest products and all manufac- 
tured articles. North America, on the 
other hand, took 34 per cent of our total 
nonagricultural exports, compared with 
only 10 per cent of our agricultural ex- 
ports. Likewise, 10 per cent of our non- 
agricultural exports went to South 
America, 6 per cent each to Asia and 
Oceania, and nearly 2 per cent to Africa. 
Europe, therefore, in the pre-war years 
took a much larger proportion of agri- 
cultural products from us than did any 
of the other grand divisions. 

“It is also well understood that the 
principal market for our agricultural 
products lies in the industrial countries 
of western Europe, including the British 
Isles. While it is impossible to delimit 
this industrial area entirely by state 
boundaries, nevertheless the six coun- 
tries, United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
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Netherlands, Italy, and Belgium, include. 


the greater portion of the area which 
must depend upon outside sources for 
its food and agricultural raw material 
Supplies. Certain portions of Scandi- 
navia, Austria, -Poland, and Czecho- 
Slovakia might also be included as part 
of this industrial area. However, these 
latter countries are more nearly seif- 
Supporting than are the others and form 
a much smaller market for agricultural 
products from this country. 

“Taking the average of the five pre- 
War years, 1910-14, the total value of our 
exports of agricultural products to 
Europe amounted to $864,000,000; $801,- 
000,000, or 93 per cent of this total, went 
to the six countries named above, indi- 
cating clearly that they form the pre- 
dominant market for such products from 
this country. Computed in another way, 
these six countries took approximately 75 





per cent of our total agricultural exports 
in the pre-war years, compared with 84 
per cent to all of Europe. 

“It has been stated above that our total 
exports of agricultural: products to all 
countries formed nearly 50 per cent of 
our export trade in domestic merchandise 
before the war. If we separate our ex- 
ports to the six grand divisions, it is 
found that the exports of agricultural 
products to Europe form approximately 
65 per cent of our total exports to this 
grand division. This figure may be com- 
pared to 22 per cent of our total domes- 
tic exports to North America, 11 per 
cent to South America, 36 per cent to 
Asia, 10 per cent to Oceania and 19 per 
cent to Africa. Considering the six 
large industrial countries of Europe re- 
ferred to above, it is found that the per- 
centage of agricultural exports to total 
exports is about 1 per cent higher than 
for Europe as a whole. 

“During the pre-war years, agricul- 
tural products formed 69 per cent of our 
total exports to the United Kingdom, 67 
per cent to Germany, 68 per cent to 
Italy, 62 per cent to France, 58 per cent 
to Belgium and 46 per cent to the Neth- 
erlands, or a total to the six countries 
equal to 66 per cent of all domestic ex- 
ports. With the exception of France, 
each of these countries shows a much 
higher relative proportion of agricul- 
tural products to total exports during 
the last three years. Thus, in 1921, agri- 
cultural exports formed 78 per cent of 
our total exports to the United Kingdom. 
In 1922, this proportion fell to 70 per 
cent, or approximately the pre-war level. 
In the case of Germany, agricultural 
products formed 84 per cent of the 
total in 1921 and 78 per cent in 1922, 
compared with 67 per cent before the 
war. Of our exports to the Netherlands, 
81 per cent were agricultural products in 
1921 and 78 per cent in 1922, whereas, 
before the war, our exports to the Neth- 
erlands were made up of agricultural 
products to the extent of only 46 per 
cent. Likewise, in the figures for Italy, 
82 per cent of the total exports in 1921 
were agricultural. products and 79 per 
cent in 1922, compared with 68 per cent 
before the war. Belgium took 77 per 
cent of her imports from us in the form 
of agricultural products in 1921 and 68 
per cent in 1922, compared with 58 per 
cent before the war. The figures for the 
total to these six countries shows a sig- 
nificant increase in the proportion of ag- 
ricultural exports to the total in the last 
two years. In 1921, agricultural products 
formed 77 per cent of all exports to 
these six countries, and in 1922 the per- 
centage dropped to 72, compared with 
66 per cent pre-war. 

“The figures given above show cleariy 
that the large industrial area of Europe, 
which is the predominant market for our 
agricultural products, has been taking a 
relatively larger proportion of these com- 
modities recently than it did before the 
war. Because of the fluctuations in price 
levels, it is impossible to compare the ac- 
tual quantities of these materials going 
to each country in recent years with the 
corresponding trade before the war.” 





WISCONSIN’S GRAIN COMMISSION 

Mitwavuxer, W1s.—How a Wisconsin 
commission has aided wheat growers of 
the Northwest, and at the same time pro- 
tected the buyers of Wisconsin, as well 
as replenished the funds in its treasury 
is related by members of the state grain 
and warehouse commission. 

This state department, little known by 
the people of Wisconsin, during the last 
year turned into the general fund $62,000 
in addition to establishing a revolving 
fund of $35,000, E. W. Fiedler, chairman 
of the commission, announced. Other 
members of the commission are former 
senators R. J. Nye and J. W. Conner. 

Over 70,000,000 bus wheat were tested 
by .the commission during the last 12 
months. These tests protected the farmer 
in his demand for a price on his wheat 
commensurate with its quality, and as- 
sured the buyers of the quality of the 
product which they purchased. 

The department is equipped to inspect 
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cars, and handled last year 51,470 ship- 
ments of grain. Its inspection showed 
that there were 2,832 leaks and 4,175 
patches on the cars, besides numerous 
other defects that might have led to loss 
of the farmers’ grain. All of these facts 
are part of a record available to the 
shipper and purchaser alike. 

An appeal to farmers of the North- 
west to depend upon the Wisconsin grain 
and warehouse commission for their in- 
spection has just been sent out. This 
request sets out that the commission uses 
grades of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, employing only licensed 
inspectors to enforce them. 

According to Mr. Fiedler, the depart- 
ment is getting a large response from 
growers and buyers. He said that Su- 
perior is becoming one of the principal 
grain receiving points of the country. 

L. E. Meyer. 





FLOUR SALES CONTRACTS 


Minnesota Supreme Court Limits Right of 
Buyer to Rely Upon Oral Statements and 
Assert Warranty Breach 


On July 13 the Minnesota supreme 
court affirmed judgment in favor of 
plaintiff in the case of Marshall Milling 
Co. vs. Hintz-Cameron Co., a suit for 
damages for breach of contracts to buy 
flour. 

The main question in dispute was 
whether defendant was entitled to rely 
an certain claimed oral agreements be- 
tween the parties preceding the execution 
of formal written contracts, which the 
court finds were “evidently drawn with 
the intention of protecting the seller in 
every possible contingency which might 
arise.” Holding that defendant was not 
entitled to rely on these antecedent ver- 
bal negotiations, the supreme court said: 

“Defendant frankly concedes that all 
the provisions which it sought to prove 
were fully covered by the written con- 
tracts. This being true, defendant was 
not in position to invoke the rule that 
where a written instrument is executed 
in part performance of an oral agree- 
ment, the provisions of the oral agree- 
ment, not covered by the writing, may be 
proved by parol [proof of oral agree- 
ment], and makes no claim that the prof- 
fered proof was admissible under that 
rule, ... 

“Defendant concedes that no represen- 
tations were made concerning the term; 
and provisions of the contracts, but 
urges that printing them so that they 
were similar in appearance to those pre- 
viously used and presenting them with- 
out calling attention to the fact that the 
terms had been materially changed was 
equivalent to procuring the execution of 
them by trick and artifice; and that, hav- 
ing executed them without discovering 
the change in terms, defendant ought not 
to be bound by them. 

“The facts above recited would hardly 
justify a charge that fraudulent miscon- 
duct on the part of plaintiff induced de- 
fendant to execute the contracts without 
knowing their terms. But, however this 
may be, the answer contains no such 
charge. Having voluntarily executed the 
contracts, defendant is bound by the 
terms and provisions contained therein, 
in the ahsence of fraud or mistake; and 
neither fraud nor mistake are alieged, 
except concerning a promise in connec- 
tion with contract C which will be re- 
ferred to later... . 

“Contract C was made. as the result of 
conversations over the long distance tele- 
phone. Defendant claims that when 
asked to make this purchase it had 4 
large quantity of plaintiff’s flour on hand 
on at first declined to buy more, for 
that reason; that thereupon plaintiff’s 
agent stated ‘That he would come to 
Duluth and would go out with Dan Cam- 
eron, one of the defendant’s officers, and 
would sell all the flour of plaintiff's 
brand then on hand’; and that, haa. | 
on such representations and induce 
thereby, defendant made the purchase 
and executed contract C therefor. De- 
fendant alleged that these representa- 
tions were false and were fraudulently 
made for the purpose of deceiving de- 
fendant and inducing it to make the 
contract. 

“Defendant recognizes the rule that, 
ordinarily, fraud cannot be predicated 
upon a promise to do something in the 
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future, but relies upon the exception to 
that rule, namely, that a promise made 
with intent to deceive and with no inten- 
tion to perform it may constitute fraud. 

. Defandant’s proof did not go far 
enough to establish fraud within the 
meaning of this exception. Defendant 
proved that in a telephone conversation 
plaintiff's agent made the statement pre- 
viously quoted, and then contented itself 
with offering to prove that he ‘did not at 
any time sell any of the flour on hand 
at the time of the telephone conversa- 
tion.’ 

“It appears that this agent had pre- 
viously gone out with Cameron selling 
flour, and there is nothing from which it 
may be inferred that when he made this 
promise he did [not?] intend to keep it. 
So far as the record discloses, he may 
have been ready and willing to go out 
with Cameron for the purpose of making 
sales. There is no showing that he re- 
fused to do so. Proving the mere fact 
that he made no sales without proving 
anything more is not sufficient to show 
that the promise was made with a fraud- 
ulent intent.” 

Defendant filed a counterclaim for 
damages as for breach of a warranty of 
the quality of flour partly delivered un- 
der one of the contracts, but the supreme 
court held that the trial judge properly 
excluded testimony offered by defendant 
to show a verbal warranty and that the 
flour delivered did not conform thereto. 
The holding was influenced by the fact 
that the written contract stated that it 
was “a contract to sell, by description, 
goods to be manufactured”; that it con- 
tained the “whole agreement”; and that 
there were “no representations, guaran- 
ties or warranties except such as may be 
written on the face hereof, if any, nor 
any agreements collateral hereto.” 

Another clause of the contract pro- 
vided that retaining any part of a ship- 
ment for more than 30 days after receiv- 
ing it “without reporting defect, breach 
or default” to the seller before the ex- 
piration of such 30 days should consti- 
tute an acceptance of such shipment; 
and that acceptance of goods should 
estop the owner from claiming a breach 
of warranty, defect in quality, or other 
breach or default as to such goods. 

All of the flour delivered was shipped 
between May 25 and Sept. 3, and all of 
it except 60 bbls was shipped by July 24. 
Defendant retained all the flour deliv- 
ered, and paid for it. No complaint 
was made until Dec. 6, when defendant 
stated, in a letter requesting a correc- 
tion in accounting, that customers com- 
plained that the flour was too soft to 
use for bread and was good only for 
pies, as it contained too much winter 
wheat flour, and that defendant had a 
large quantity on hand. Commenting up- 
on this letter, the supreme court re- 
marked: 

“Whether defendant intended this as 
a claim that the flour was not of the 
quality contracted for is not clear, for it 
made no statement to that effect. How- 
ever this may be, it was then too late 
to make such a claim. The contract gave 
defendant 30 days after receiving a ship- 
ment in which to discover and report de- 
fects in quality, and provided that’ de- 
fendant should be estopped from claim- 
ing any such defect unless reported 
within that time. It was competent for 
the parties to make such an agreement, 
and they are bound by it. 

“Defendant received 900 bbls of the 
flour some five months before writing 
that letter, and the remaining 60. bbls 
about three months before writing it; 
and accepted and paid for the flour, and 
during all that period proceeded to dis- 
pose of it without making any claim that 
it was not of the quality contracted for. 
The contract gave defendant a reason- 
able time in which to discover and re- 
port defects; and having failed to report 
any within the prescribed time, defend- 
ant cannot hold plaintiff liable for those 
now alleged. . . 

“The evidence shows that between the 
time when the contracts were made and 
the time when they were terminated on 
account of defendant’s refusal to accept 
further deliveries, the price of wheat de- 
clined an average of more than $1 per 
bu, and perhaps this unusual drop in 
price may have inclined the parties to 
look at the contracts from antagonistic 
standpoints.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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Owing to the continuance of the dock- 
ers’ strike, trade is necessarily much re- 
stricted and disorganized, and today 
there seems little hope for an early set- 
tlement. Since last week lightermen and 
many carmen have also come out, and 
the worst feature in the case of these 
men is that it is not by their own wish, 
but entirely owing to intimidation, or in 
other words fear of consequences, if they 
carry on. From careful inquiries made 
among warehouse hands and the dock- 
ers, much the same condition prevails. 
It is considered that, if a vote could be 
taken, there would be a large majority 
in favor of going back to work, but the 
men seem definitely committed to a 
“stand shoulder to shoulder policy,” so 
that the recalcitrant minority is able to 
impose its will upon the majority. 

Great difficulty is being experienced 
in getting delivery of flour from ware- 
houses, but this is being partially over- 
come by gangs made up by importers, 


consisting of the principals and clerks, 


who go to the wharves, and do the truck- 
ing and delivery to vans. Up to the 
present these parties have not been in- 
terfered with by the strikers, as they are 
not looked upon as blackleg or imported 
labor. In the interests of the flour trade 
it is to be hoped this attitude will con- 
tinue, as otherwise the delivery of im- 
ported flour would come to a standstill 
and throw the whole of the trade into 
the hands of home millers, who are#able 
to maintain their deliveries up to the 
present, all having fair stocks of flour. 
How long they will be able to carry on 
the milling of flour will depend upon 
their supplies of wheat, and these are 
understood to be limited. 

Under these circumstances, whatever 
ideas one may have as regards the fu- 
ture, it is very difficult to act upon them, 
for owing to the strike an entirely false 
idea of values has been created, with the 
result that except for an occasional scat- 
tered order, brought about by a cheap 
offer from the mill, which is too tempt- 
ing to pass by, trade has been practical- 
ly at a standstill. The odd 500 or 1,000 
bags are being dealt in more on the 
principle that they cannot do much harm 
than that the buyer can see a definite 
profit. 

Mill cables have been distinctly low- 
er, and today have touched the lowest 
record for a number of years. Export 
Canadian patents have been offered at 
31s@32s 6d for seaboard shipment with- 
in 30 days, while mills have offered the 
same flours for October shipment at 
29s 34@30s. Canadian top patents have 
been offered at about 2s above the price 
asked for export patents. 

Good quality hard winter top patents 
have been offered at as low as 32s for 
August seaboard, but no business took 
place, while second quality was offered 
from Kansas mills at 30s, c.i.f., August 
seaboard, without attracting a counter 
offer. Offers of choice Minneapolis low 
ae are reported at 24s, c.i.f., with or- 

inary at Is per sack less. 

Australians follow other descriptions 
of flour in the decline, and offers have 
been received of good quality at Sls 6d 
for early August shipment. Near-at- 
hand parcels, however, show the biggest 





decline, as they can be bought from re- 
sellers at 32s, c.i.f. 

The official price for London milled 
straights is unchanged at 40s, delivered, 
and it is understood that they are firm 
at around this price, which is equal to 
about 36s, c.i.f., but with the decline in 
wheat values it is hard to think what 
prices would have been accepted from 
good bakers if it had not been for the 
strike. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 

Arrivals have not been quite so heavy 
this week, and more than half came from 
Australia. The quantities in sacks of 
280 lbs each, are as follows: from the 
United States, Atlantic 3,054, Pacific 
1,300; Canada, Atlantic 4,250, Pacific 
500; Australia, 12,800. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London for the two weeks 
ending July 20, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 


From New York per ss. Andania— 
500 


Buffalo ...ccece Daily Bread ... 3,000 
AlMANCe 2.22000 600 Regal ....cceces 3,750 
Cream of Mani- Wilsuitu ....... 2,500 
tODE ..ccccce. 0 Nelson......... 4,000 
Golden Thistle.. 2,000 Avoca .......-. 250 
Manota ........ 500 Grand Empire.. 500 
Toronto’s Pride. 500 Patent......... 500 
Warrter wcccccs 1,000 Woodland ..... 750 
Front Line ..... 400 Keetoba ....... 1,000 
Canadian Maid. 500 Golden Lion ... 500 
Mascot ........ 5,000 Three Stars.... 500 
From New York per ss. Brandon— 
PHOE wccccccscscccccseccsevecoescovece 1,000 
From Baltimore per ss. Deer Lodge— 
NO MAPK .cccsccccccccccevcvsccnsesees 1,500 
From New York per ss. President Polk— 
WO MATE cccccccvccvcccsccoeesseoceces 1,836 — 
From St. John per ss. Hastings County— 
Purity ...ccccse 1,000 Famous ....... 1,000 
Medora ........ 1,000 Three Stars ... 1,000 
From Baltimore per ss. Quaker City— 
TRO WHAT cccccncesccccccescccedssecees 650 
From New York per ss. London Merchant— 
Gold MeGal ...cccccccccsesecesessecese 1,100 
From New York per ss. Mississippi— 
|  \, Meerreerererrrerrrerrr; Tircr es 1,000 
From New Orleans per ss. Mosella— 
TIO GRATE 6.0 nc0. 0.00000 08 cenenensseeceere 2,000 
From Montreal per ss. Bolingbroke— 
TEPER os cc0acevs 1,500 Regal ...cccsce 2,000 
PUPItY 2c ccccces 1,000 Furious ........ 500 
Battle ......... 2,000 
From New York per ss. Saxonia— 
Gold Medal ....1,000 Arlington ...... 5,000 
Ungava .....ees 450 
From Boston per ss. Scythian— 
BtOF sc cccvseces Ee, MECC 4,000 
QOMFE wccccescce 500 
From Montreal per ss. Chickahoming— 
Cream of the Buffalo ........ 1,000 


West .....6-5 1,000 
WHEAT PRICES 


All wheat prices show a further de- 
cline on the week, although today they 
are slightly above the worst. No. 1 
northern Manitoba for July-August ship- 
ment is offered at 43s 101d, after 43s 
9d was paid. Business was done for 
September-October at 41s@4ls 3d, and 
for October-November at 40s 104%,d. No. 
2 hard winters sold at 40s for July- 
svg. Australian, arrived, sold at 46s 
6d. 


MILL OFFALS 
London made offals meet quite a fair 
demand, and although bran is no dearer 
at £5 10s per ton, ex-mill, it is thought 
that with a continuance of hot weather 
it will meet a better market. Middlings, 
on the other hand, meet with a good de- 
mand and are a further 10s dearer at £8 
10s per ton, ex-mill. No doubt the 
strike also helps to keep the price firm. 
Plate pollards are a turn dearer for 
shipment, and are not offered below £5 
7s 6d, but it is thought that £5 5s 
would buy. Fine Plate middlings are 
unchanged at £8, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


There is nothing fresh to report about 
oatmeal although London mills report a 


steady demand, and it is alleged that 
less that £17 10s per ton, ex-mill, has 
been refused, but here again the strike 
may be having some effect upon mill 
prices, as they can deliver, while some 
importers cannot do so from their 
wharves. Scotch oatmeals are practical- 
ly off the market for the time being, 
although prices would be called un- 
changed. American and Canadian ship- 
pers show but little desire for fresh 
business; at any rate, they are not press- 
ing for it. Prices are unchanged at 38s, 
c.i.f., for oatmeal, and for rolled oats 
39s 3d, cif. 


THE NEW FLOUR CONTRACTS 


For some time past the subcommittee 
appointed by the London Flour Trade 
Association has been engaged in revising 
the flour contracts of the association. 
They have not been altered to any great 
extent, but the following forms have 
been drawn up: 

Canadian and United States of Amer- 
ica flour contract. Forward flour con- 
tract, ex-ship. Forward flour contract, 
ex-granary. Australian flour contract. 
Continental flour contract. La Plata 
flour contract. Maize meal contract. 

Specimens of these contracts have 
been distributed to the members of the 
association, and a special general meet- 
ing will be held on July 24, when the re- 
vised forms will be submitted for con- 
firmation. At this meeting all the mem- 
bers will have an opportunity to criti- 
cize them, and in all probability some 
slight alterations will be made. It is, 
therefore, premature to give full de- 
tails concerning the new contracts. 


PROFITS 


The world at the present time seems 
to be divided into two camps, so far as 
wheat and flour are concerned. On the 
one hand we have the industrial popula- 
tion, whose constant cry is for cheaper 
food, and on the other the farmers and 
their employees, who want to see wheat 
sold at a price which will give them a re- 
turn for their labor. Between these two 
the cleavage must necessarily be great. 

At a recent conference of a body of 
men known as “the Industrial League 
and Council” whose object is to brin 
employers and employees together an 
get a full and frank discussion on mat- 
ters affecting both sides, Sir Alfred 
Mond said there were a number of prof- 
its from a moral, if not a legal, point of 
view, to which it would be very difficult 
to establish any legitimate right, such 
as that derived from backing a horse, 
or from cornering sugar, wheat or other 
commodities. He discussed the position 
of the middleman, and argued that a 
reduction in the number of traders 
might result in a reduced consumption 
of the commodity. 

The London Corn Circular, in com- 
menting on the subject, says it is not for 
the moment prepared either to indorse 
or refute this statement of Sir Alfred 
Mond, but it contains a great deal of 
truth, and certainly applies to English 
grown wheat. Owing to the increase 
both in number and capacity of the port 
mills in this country there is at present 
in operation a gradual closing down of 
the small ones, and if the National As- 
sociation of British and Irish Millers 
has its way, the closing down will be 
hastened. Apparently it is always the 
small mills in the country which must 
go; the big brother at the port must 
of course stay in the game. 

The result of these efforts is that the 
English farmer must suffer in the end, 
as it is the country millers which are al- 
ways buyers of English wheat, for the 
country mills and the farmers have in- 
terests which are almost identical. The 
port millers, on the other hand, only buy 


English wheat when it is cheap con- 
pared with imported wheat. 

To refer back to the statement of Sir 
Alfred Mond, his main argument was 
that, apart from other objects, an ac- 
cumulation of profits was necessary to 
provide capital for the further deve! op- 
ment of the nation’s industries, and that 
the average rate taken over a number of 
years on the return on capital invested 
in farming was a very low one, scarcely 
enough to furnish the working capital 
required. 

Farmers in all wheat growing ¢ un- 
tries will agree with these views ot Sir 
Alfred Mond, but it is particu’ irly 
brought home to the English far ier, 
who has suffered from the low p::ces 
which have ruled during the two ast 
crop years, brought about by an a‘un- 
dance of foreign wheat of good qu:'ity, 
while the home grown article was very 
poor, owing to the wet harvest weailier. 
Other English cereal crops suffere: in 
price from the same cause, while root 
crops, particularly potatoes, were far in 
excess of requirements, so that this ) ear, 
at any rate, there will not be any return 
on capital invested and, consequently, no 
provision for further development. 

While bread is still looked upon as the 
staple food of the people in its widest 
sense, yet today, in this country at any 
rate, it is to be feared that it does not 
occupy the position in the nation’s diet 
that it did before the war. The meat 
habit has increased with the enlarged 
spending power of the people, and in 
order to continue this spending power, 
it is very necessary that the industrial 
population should work, and by work is 
meant continued effort to increase pro- 
duction and, consequently, output. This 
can only be brought about by the closest 
possible co-operation between employers 
and employees. This, while adding to 
the spending power of the industrialist, 
will also react on food values and help to 
decrease cost by decreasing the cost of 
production. 

The farmer must always be _ handi- 
capped in a measure, inasmuch as the 
price he receives for his products is 
governed largely by the question of sup- 
ply and demand. Government action 
— perhaps prevent profiteering, but 
under normal peace conditions it cannot 
interfere with freedom of purchase, and 
this, all other conditions being ecual, 
will be done in the cheapest market. 

A great step toward improvement in 
prices for wheat would be a settlement 
of the German reparation question, which 
in itself would help enormously in creat- 
ing an improved financial stability. 
There are countries today which would 
buy wheat, but cannot pay for it, so 
sellers of wheat must seek for countries 
that can, and the constant pressure to 
sell to these latter brings prices down 
to their present low level. 


THE GERMAN SITUATION 


The market situation as regards grain 
and flour in Germany changes from day 
to day. Only recently an account ap- 
peared in The Northwestern Miller of 
the demoralized state of affairs that )re- 
vailed a few weeks ago, when flour was 
put up at public auction and sold at 
values considerably below the marke'. 

Shortly after this auction was held 4 
strong demand sprang up for flour, 
owing to somewhat unfavorable reports 
as to crop conditions in Germany, with 
the result that all this distress flour was 
sold at full values. A correspondent 
writes as follows to The Northwestern 
Miller on the subject: 

“To our great surprise the flour re- 
cently sold at public auction at very low 
prices was resold within 48 hours at 
full prices, owing to the fact that tlie 
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trade here became nervous about the 
home crops and bought what it could 
right away. About 8,000 to 9,000 tons 
were sold within the next four days after 
the auction, and we could have andled 
thousands of tons more if we could have 
bought the dollars. I sold 2,000 tons 
for a Canadian mill. 

“Since then the hot weather has re- 
versed the feeling, and there is no 
chance of selling for August shipment at 
present. The fact, however, remains 
that our home mills have not bought suf- 
ficient wheat; in other words, are short 
and cannot meet the requirements. It 
js, therefore, quite possible that another 
lot for August will be purchased within 
the next few days. All flour is being 
sold on payment in Hamburg terms. 
Not a soul would dream of opening a 
credit in New York, on account of the 
expense; only one German firm I know 
of buys on such terms and it has a 
New York office, and so it does not cost 
anything extra.” 

‘Another well-known grain and flour 
importing firm reports as follows in 


' regard to the situation: “The situation 


has undergone a very notable change in 
consequence of the new regulations af- 
fecting the purchase of foreign cur- 
rency. Consumers have first to apply 
theough their bankers for the foreign 
currency they require to pay for their 
in:ports. 

‘At present the distribution by the 
ichsbank fluctuates between 3 and 5 
¢ cent per day of the amounts asked 
, so if buyers are not in possession 
the foreign currency they require, 
y may probably have to wait three 
four weeks for the full amount. We 
» not think this way of procuring for- 
gn currency can continue for long, be- 
cause just at present the import re- 
quirements are considerable, but con- 
sumers can only buy the quantity of grain 
for which they are sure of getting the 
necessary funds before the arrival of the 
documents. 

“It is no doubt the intention of the 
government to restrict importations to 
the absolutely necessary limits, but, on 
the other hand, it will surely find a way 
to release those sums required for the 
feeding of the population.” 
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DECONTROL OF WHEAT AND RYE 


The report continues as follows: “It is 
highly probable that from Sept. 15 our 
government will cease to control wheat 
and rye. The importation of these com- 
modities is free now, but the govern- 
ment is the principal buyer, delivering 
the grain bought to the mills at a re- 
duced price in order to enable them to 
sell their flour to the needy classes at 
a cheaper price than the world’s parity. 

“This system is now doomed, It is 
only uncertain whether the date will be 
Sept. 15 or Oct. 15. In any case it is 
only a matter of dates. After that the 
government will only buy a certain re- 
serve, which will probably not exceed 
500,000 tons. This reserve may be tak- 
en out of our domestic crop or by pur- 
chases from foreign countries. On this 
point, however, nothing so far has been 
decided. The result will be that the 
bulk of the business in wheat and rye 
in future will be done by private firms. 
In other words, we are returning to the 
free trade that prevailed in pre-war 
days.” 

SCENE ON BERLIN BOURSE 

A report is given in the daily papers 
of an extraordinary scene on the Berlin 
Bourse yesterday, July 19, brought about 
by the chaotic financial situation. ‘The 
Reichsbank is now the sole source from 
which foreign currency can be obtained, 
and demands from all parts of the coun- 
try have to be made through the Berlin 
banks. Of these demands the Reichs- 
bank is only able to supply from 8 to 5 
per cent, and in order to get as much 
as they poo can the banks have 
adopted the plan of asking for three or 
four times more than they actually need. 

The Reichsbank, fully aware of this 
practice, has more than once urged them 
to reduce their demands, but without 
avail, and on this particular day they 
asked for the equivalent of 20,000,000,000 
marks, The scene that ensued upon this 
application is given as follows by a cor- 
respondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph: ; 

“A sense of impending crisis was in 
the air as the bankers gathered in the 
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foreign billroom of the Bourse this aft- 
ernoon to hear the official prices. The 
unusual delay in the posting of the no- 
tifications roused curiosity, and en- 
hanced the prevailing tension. At length 
Herr Fuchs, director of the Reichs- 
bank, appeared on the scene, but, in- 
stead of announcing, as expected, the 
rates for sterling, dollars, and other 
foreign moneys, he hurled at the assem- 
bled financiers a passionate tirade full 
of scathing reproaches. 

“In a voice trembling with emotion, 
he reminded them that but a few days 
earlier the Reichsbank had urged them 
to reduce their demands for foreign 
currency to their actual momentary re- 
quirements, and to ask for no more than 
their customers could really pay for. 
But what had been the response to that 
appeal? This, that the orders handed 
to him that day were, in their aggregate, 
the equivalent of 20,000,000,000 marks. 
To name just a few items, the Reichs- 
bank was called upon to supply £3,300- 
000, more than $10,000,000, and 26,000,- 
000 gulden. 

“It was absurd to suggest that the 
banks were really prepared to take up 
the amounts they demanded, since that 
would mean that they had at their dis- 
posal practically the entire paper cur- 
rency. Herr Fuchs concluded his speech 
by calling upon the bankers to reduce 
their orders, threatening that those of 
them who refused to do so would get no 
more bills discounted by the Reichs- 
bank, and receive no more advances from 
the Darlehnskassen. 

“An hour was given to the bankers in 
which to reduce their demands. It was 
not very fruitful. When their orders 
were handed, in again, they showed total 
reductions of only £50,000, $26,000, and 
1,000,000 gulden. These prunings were 
pronounced by Herr Fuchs to be utterly 
inadequate, and he announced that to- 
morrow the Reichsbank would suspend 
discounting and wait till the banks 
dropped their opposition. 

“Herr Fuchs made known that foreign 
bills in the Reichsbank portfolio allowed 
that institution to allot to applicants no 
more than one quarter per cent of their 
demands. The only exception to this 
was the margarine industry, which under 
the terms of a special agreement re- 
ceived 30 per cent. On this basis rates 
were fixed which do not differ materially 
from those of yesterday, namely, for the 
pound 1,000,000 marks and for the dol- 
lar 218,000, though simultaneously these 
two units were reported from Danzig at 
1,300,000 and 280,000, gmennton 

“An angry altercation succeeded the 
Reichsbank’s declaration of war. The 
bankers, with a fine show of pathos, 
pleaded that their smaller customers 
should receive special consideration. 
Herr Fuchs, however, was too true to 
his name to be humbugged by the 
feigned tenderness of these hard busi- 
ness men, and brought them to speedy 
silence by drily reminding them that they 
themselves held large stocks of foregn 
bills, and so had it in their power to sat- 
isfy the needs of their small clients if 
they really felt so sorry for them. This 
thrust, however, nettled the bankers, and 
after holding counsel together they inti- 
mated that Ser did not consider it worth 
their while to take up the quarter per 
cent which the Reichsbank had offered 
them.” 





LIVERPOOL 


Only a small trade has taken place 
during the past week, and prices 
throughout have favored buyers, our 
markets generally showing a decline of 
about 2s per qr. The chief cause is the 
—_ reports of the new American and 

anadian crops, and also rumors that 
Russia is again coming into the market, 
but the very favorable Russian govern- 
ment report of the amount for export 
must be taken with a great deal of re- 
serve. Shipments have been rather larg- 
er, and the Continent is taking a fair 
share of stuff on passage. 

Manitoba new crop wheat is as low as 
48s 9d per 480 lbs, and American mar- 
kets are abott 7c bu down on the week. 
Liverpool graded wheat futures have, 
of course, followed the decline, and are 
about 5d lower on the week, October be- 
ing quoted at 8s 8%d after havin 
reached 8s 714d, and is only 14d per ct 
above the price of December delivery. 

Despite the big decline in wheat, flour 


is about unchanged, with a slightly bet- 
ter demand, but this must be put down 
mainly to the dockers’ strike in various 
parts of the country. Liverpool is about 
the only big unaffected port, and here 
the men are loyally abiding by their 
agreement. Manitoba export patents for 
August seaboard are quoted at 31s 6d, 
cif., and 30s for October, which cer- 
tainly looks attractive. On spot there 
is a rather better inquiry at about 36s. 
Some very cheap Australian flours are 
being offered on passage at 31s 6d, c.i.f., 
but demand is rather slow on spot. 

There is very little change in home 
milled flour. One or two of the big 
Liverpool mills are undergoing repairs, 
and have been closed down the past 
week, ' 

A rather better demand lately has been 
in evidence for low grade flour, and 
French low grade has been sold at £9 5s, 
c.i.f., scuba Very little Plate flour is 
offered, although bids of £8 10s are in- 
vited for July-August. Minneapolis sec- 
ond clear is about 22s 6d, c.i.f., per 280 
Ibs, for prompt seaboard. 

The feeding trade still remains very 
quiet, although there has been a little 
more inquiry for cakes, and American 
feedingstuffs have been sold for Septem- 
ber at £9 16s, c.i.f., but now shippers are 
holding for £10, and demand has again 
fallen off. Cottonseed meal is very dull, 
buyers’ ideas being about 10@15s per 
ton under sellers’ quotations. Mill of- 
fals are weak, bran being down to 4s 9d 
per 112 lbs, with thirds at 7s. 


SCOTLAND 


The flour market is very quiet, with 
nothing doing except for actual daily re- 
quirements and an occasional speculative 
deal in Canadian flour for November 
shipment. Some very low offers have been 
received for Canadian export patents, in 
one case as low as 29s 9d per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., November delivery, but even these 
have failed to result in sales of much 
importance, and have tended only to spoil 
the market for business in early ship- 
ments of new crop flours. Also one of 
the large British mills has been cutting 
prices badly, offering for September de- 
livery equal to Sls, c.i.f., but without 
much in the way of results. 

Top grade Manitoba flours are quoted 
at 33s 3d@33s 6d, c.i.f., for prompt ship- 
ment, and export patents at 3ls 6d@32s. 
Offers of Kansas patents are around 32s 
6d@33s, c.i.f., and Kansas clears 30s, 
August Gulf loading, but without busi- 
ness resulting. Nebraska flours are of- 
fered at 31s 6d, c.i.f., August Gulf load- 
ing. Top American winters are quoted 
at 35s@35s 6d, c.if., August seaboard; 
Ontario winters at 34s, c.i.f., prompt; 
Minneapolis export patents at 33s@33s 
6d; Australians at 32@33s, c.i.f; home 
milled top grade at equal to 34s@34s 6d, 
and second grade at 32s@32s 6d, c.i.f. 
Home millers have been buying a good 
deal No. 2 hard winter wheat, which is 
now cheaper than Manitoba. Pacific 
Coast flour is cheap, but in no great de- 
mand. 

Arrivals are small and so are stocks, 
but stuff is coming forward in fair time, 
indicating that there is not much moving. 

Canadian millers are rather acting 
against themselves in the method they 
are adopting at the present time in hold- 
ing up pfices and then coming ee of 
1s 6d@2s less than they quote. The gen- 
eral feeling is that stocks in Canada are 
still heavy and prospects good, and that 
Canada and the United States will have 
to take lower prices yet. Buyers gen- 
erally are very cautious. 


IRELAND 


Trading in flour has been extremely 
dull. There has been some little excuse 
for Belfast and the north of Ireland in 
general, as it was the holiday week for 
the latter, when advantage is taken by 
most of the large manufacturers and 
shipyards to close down for the week, and 
so there was a great rush of the popula- 
tion to the sea. This, coupled with the 
fact that we have been having some ex- 
tremely hot weather, has helped to reduce 
the consumption of breadstuffs and put 
all idea of buying on one side for the 
time being. Another big factor in the 
situation is the weakness of the forward 
flour market, which came rather as a sur- 
—_ to some people, who were under the 

pression that things were about on the 
bottom. 
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Then at the close of the week came the 
announcement that the price of bread in 
Belfast and the north of Ireland had 
been reduced one farthing per 4-lb loaf, 
bringing the price down to 914d. The 
public in general was disappointed, for 
it was fully expected that 14d would have 
been taken off, as some correspondence in 
the daily papers recently complained that 
the price of bread was unduly high, com- 
pared with the price of flour. 

In Dublin and the south of Ireland the 
situation has been rather better. Up to 
the present there has been no change in 
the price of bread, and bakers and con- 
sumers in general have been buying and 
taking delivery of odd lots of flour on 
spot and near at hand, not from any sense 
of fear of the market going higher, or 
from any real want of stock, but from 
the fact that Dublin is still in the throes 
of a dockers’ strike, and it is feared the 
whole shipping of Dublin may be held up 
indefinitely. All attempts at settlement 
have failed, and the two sections are not 
inclined to come together again. The 
contention is, and rightly, that dockers in 
Dublin are receiving higher wages than 
at any other port in the United Kingdom, 
and those responsible for the bringing in 
of goods say they simply cannot go on 
paying these wages. 

The prices of flour on spot have been 
very difficult to fix, although there has 
been a serious drop in the forward posi- 
tion. Flour importers have nothing on 
hand except dear goods, and do not want 
to throw them away, but at the same time 
there is desperate anxiety on the part of 
holders to sell, and any reasonable price 
would be accepted in the north of Ireland, 
where importers are more anxious sellers 
of spot flour than they are in the south. 

Home millers have been getting slightly 
busier, and are trying to meet competition 
for the lower prices in the forward posi- 
tion. Cables for good and well-known 
American soft winters are as low as 34s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, for August seaboard, 
and 35s, Dublin, but it is difficult to make 
any sales, as bakers and consumers evi- 
dently are not inclined to be tempted. 

Australian flours, which are the next 
in competition in this class, have been 
offering at very low prices. There have 
been resellers of very d flour on the 
basis of $4s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 35s, 
Dublin. 

Manitoba short patents have not main- 
tained either the spot or forward price 
of a week ago, being offered at 35s, net, 
c.if., Belfast, and 36s, Dublin. Export 
patent grades have shared in the depres- 
sion, and it has been possible to buy the 
very finest at 32s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
33s, Dublin. Minneapolis flours have 
been weaker, and although the majority 
of mills are silent there are one or two 
that are offering exceptionally good value. 
One well-known brand has been offered 
on spot at equal to 34s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 35s, Dublin, but for August-Septem- 
ber seaboard the flour could probably be 
purchased at 31@32s, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has not maintained the rather 
better inquiry of a week ago. The ex- 
tremely hot weather has checked demand. 
Rolled oats have suffered most, there hav- 
ing been a much better inquiry for me- 
dium cut and pinhead oatmeal. Medium 
and fine cut oatmeal have fully main- 
tained their price, and home made is not 
procurable under 40@42s per 280 lbs, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, and the 
same price is wanted for little lots of 
American on the quay. Rolled oats on 
spot are at 38@40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 1@2s per sack more, Dublin, would 
be accepted for immediate delivery in 
quantity. This price also about repre- 
sents millers’ ideas for July-August sea- 
board shipment. 

FEED 


The demand for bran is much better 
than it was a week ago, no doubt due 
to the buying by merchants in anticipa- 
tion of an increased demand due to the 
hot weather and anticipated dearth -of 
grass. In the south of Ireland the pas- 
turage is getting dried up, and a better 
demand for bran has already set in, but 
in the north, consumption has only shown 
a slight inclination toward improvement. 
Very best broad white bran, principally 
of English make, is still commanding £10 
@l11 per ton, delivered, Belfast or Dub- 
lin, but chiefly owing to the threatened 
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stoppage of the importation into Dublin 
and the south this will temporarily go 
off the market. Home millers offer small 
red and white bran at £8@9 per ton, 
delivered, Belfast or Londonderry. 

There has been a considerable improve- 
ment in the demand on all classes of 
linseed cake, both home and foreign. 
Prices are dearer, and it is impossible to 
buy any of the ordinary classes of foreign 
cake, under £10 10s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 10s more at Dublin. Decorticated 
cotton cakes are very firm, home millers 
being able to obtain £13, full landed 
terms, Belfast, and about £13 10s, Dublin. 
Foreign cake is available at £12@13 per 
ton, according to analysis, but stocks are 
exceptionally small and only imported in 
very small quantities. Corn meal for cat- 
tle feeding has maintained the price of a 
week ago, and is now fully £10 per ton, 
delivered, either port, and for the flaked 
variety for cattle feeding nothing under 
£12, delivered, would be accepted. 


HOLLAND 


The market during the past week has 
been under the influence, both physically 
and psychically, of the insufferable heat. 
Not for a number of years, according to 
the meteorological records, has a tem- 
perature of such intensity been registered 
in this country, the thermometer some- 
times recording over 95 degrees in the 
shade, which for Holland is not within 
living recollection. 

As the nights brought no relief, there 
being a complete absence of breeze, peo- 
ple lost all energy and animation in re- 
gard to business, and cases of sunstroke 
and exhaustion were numerous, the pa- 
pers recording a number of fatal cases 
from various parts of the country, espe- 
cially the interior. Such conditions nat- 
urally had their effect on the flour mar- 
ket, the exchange was poorly attended 
and certain trade meetings were aban- 
doned. 

WHEAT SITUATION 

This extremely warm weather is what 
is wanted to complete the final stage, the 
maturing period of our winter crops. 
These already promise well, and will 
profit immensely from the high tempera- 
tures prevailing. Our inland markets on 
the last day of the week reflected this 
promise, and inland parcels of cereals of 
the old crop were offered at a sacrifice. 
Rye reached the pre-war level of prices 
with no buyers, which speaks for itself. 

With lower American cables for wheat 
received from New York day after day 
without recovery of any significance, the 
market slumped, and there are no sjgns 
of any improvement. 

FLOUR CONDITIONS 

As regards the flour market, the recent 
buying of three to four weeks ago, when 
dealers thought the moment favorable 
and prices enticing, proved a poor catch, 
while the purchases were fairly large. 
Buyers, therefore, will not entertain fresh 
offers, although the latest offerings of 
some United States mills have been well 
in line and practically below the home 
parity. 

One Kansas mill is asking $6.10 per 
100 kilos for good, hard wheat Kansas 
patent. This works out at 15.60 florins, 
so that the mill in question is undoubt- 
edly well below the home market, as our 
millers are still holding out for 16.25 
florins. ‘This they find it difficult to ob- 
tain, as the demand during hot weather 
has declined on account of the smaller 
consumption of bread. Indeed, it would 
cause no surprise to find that millers will 
meet buyers’ views for a reduction of at 
least 25 Dutch cents in order to keep the 
mills going. 

Minneapolis patents are held around 
17.25 florins per 100 kilos, but as there 
have been some arrivals of late the de- 
mand for this kind of flour, the uses for 
which have during the past few years 
become more limited, is small, and no 
sales of any consequence have been re- 
ported. 

HOLLAND FIRM REORGANIZED 


The firm of Jochems & Luchsinger, 
Amsterdam, has been converted into a 
limited company, and in future will trade 
under the style of N. V. Continental 
Millers’ Agency: Jochems & Luchsinger. 
The managing directors are M. Jochems, 
Azn, and J. Luchsinger, and on the board 
of directors are A. P. Fortanier, manag- 
ing director of the Internationale Han- 
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del-en Crediet Maatschappij, Amster- 
dam, and C. Lebbink, subdirector of the 
Nederlandsch-Indische Escompto Maat- 
schappij, Amsterdam. Jacques Luch- 
singer sailed this week on the Leviathan 
for New York, and expects to visit sev- 
eral centers in the United States and Can- 
ada in the interests of his firm. 
EGYPTIAN FIRM CHANGES 

The firm of Jacques Setton & Co., of 
Alexandria, Egypt, announces that it has 
transferred its business to Setton, Rofé, 
de Picciotto & Co. The members of the 
new firm are Victor Setton, Clement Rofé 
and J. de Picciotto, who intend to carry 
on the importation and exportation of 
various commodities, including flour, 
grain, cereals, etc., as heretofore, and 
hope to continue in relationship with all 
the connections of the old firm in the 
United States and Canada. 


CROP CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 


A correspondent writes as follows in 
regard to crop conditions in Germany: 
“In consequence of the rains up to the 
beginning of last week the prospects 
were rather poor, but a decided im- 
provement has taken place, and accord- 
ing to reports from different parts of 
the country we may now expect a good 
crop. 

“We might add that the Russian crop 
is also judged to be very good, and 
Russians are speaking of an export sur- 
plus of 2,000,000 tons, but, of course, no 
one can judge of the correctness of these 
figures. If they were correct it would 
mean that Germany’s requirements could 
be more than covered in Russia. In any 
case, the Russians are organizing their 
business to Germany, and their efforts 
seem to be concentrated upon getting a 
firm footing on the German market.” 


CONSTANTINOPLE 

A slight improvement with a stronger 
demand for spot wheat has _ recently 
characterized this market. This resulted 
from the scarcity of wheat at this port, 
caused partly by the delay of some 
wheat shipments en route. 

Wheat imports have fallen off during 
the past month, the quantity imported 
amounting to 4,460 tons, against 8,356 
during the previous month. This is due 
to the fact that our importers are order- 
ing just enough to fill the local flour 
demand, keeping always in mind that 
Bulgaria may in a month or so resume 
her exports to our market. 

Imports for the two weeks ending July 
10 were as follows: wheat flour from 
America, 800 sacks of 140 lbs; from 
Australia, shipped via Alexandria, 4,094 
bags of 68 kilos. Wheat: 2,500 tons 
from America, 700 from Argentina via 
Marseilles, 270 from Roumania and 40 
from Bulgaria. In all, the imports 
amounted to 322 tons of flour and 3,510 
tons of wheat. 

During the past two weeks two mills 
in this city have been compelled: to close 
down, as they are unable to obtain sat- 
isfactory prices for their products, and 
there is also a scarcity of spot wheat. 

Flour stocks have been reduced to 
about 95,000 sacks of 140 lbs, and they 
consist mainly of local milled flours and 
American second clears, which, having 
deteriorated, cannot be sold on this mar- 
ket even with a loss of more than $1 
per sack of 140 Ibs. 

The news of an agreement between the 
allies and Turkey at Lausanne has some- 
what strengthened the Turkish currency, 
the pound sterling having dropped to 
710, the dollar to 65, and the Bulgarian 
levas to 72 to the Turkish pound. This 
is encouraging trade with Bulgaria, 
small wheat orders having already been 
sent to that country. 

Flour trade with America is still ex- 
ceedingly difficult, as the present tariff 
handicaps it greatly. However, some 400 
tons of Canadian and American hard 
wheat patents are expected soon. No 
further orders have been given to Alexan- 
dria for Australian flour, the stock of 
this flour having been partly exhausted 
at that source. 

The Bulgarian wheat crop, according to 
semiofficial reports, is very satisfactory 
so far as quality and quantity are con- 
cerned. Considering that about two 
thirds of last year’s crop has not yet 
been disposed of, it is believed that that 
country will have to export its wheat sur- 
pluses, even at prices which do not meet 
the expectations of the Bulgarian farmer. 


Prices for spot flour on July 10, per 
140 lbs, were as follows: hard wheat pat- 
ents $6.65, soft $6.37; durum first clears, 
$4.88; hard wheat second clear, $4.48; 
locally milled flour, $6.90 per 72 kilos; 
Australian best, $6.75 per 68 kilos. 





LONG AND SHORT HAUL 


Two Cases Before Supreme Court Promise an 
Answer to Long Transportation 
Controversy 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Two quite inno- 
cent looking cases now pending before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
promise soon to give the answer to the 
long controverted question as to the 
right of a railroad to charge more for 
a long haul than a short one. 

On the docket of the highest court 
the cases are known respectively as 
Davis, agent, vs. Portland Seed Co., and 
Great Northern Railway Co. vs. McCaull- 
Dinsmore Co. The two cases reached the 
Supreme Court on petitions for writs 
of certiorari, the petitioner in the first 
case being J. C. Davis, director general 
of railroads, and the Great Northern 
Railway Co. in the last. 

The settlement of the latter case de- 
pends entirely on the decision in the first 
case, the Great Northern Railway Co. 
applying for the writ, as set forth in its 
petition, to escape payment of a large 
reparations bill, at least until after the 
Supreme Court had passed on the ques- 
tion. 

The case of the Portland Seed Co., 
which is expected to decide the question, 
came to the Supreme Court from the 
United States court for the district of 
Oregon. The McCaull-Dinsmore case was 
brought up from the Minnesota supreme 
court. The facts stated in the Great 
Northern Railway Co.’s petition in the 
Minnesota case disclose at once how far- 
reaching the decision will be to which- 
ever side it goes. 

Between Aug. 26, 1913, and Sept. 30, 
1914, the McCaull-Dinsmore Co. shipped 
37 carloads of wheat from Benchland, 
Mont., on the line of the Great North- 
ern, to Minneapolis and Duluth, at the 
published tariff rate of 30c per 100 lbs. 
At that time the Great Northern tariff 
carried a rate of 28c from Billings, 
Mont., a more distant point, to the same 
destinations. The lower rate at Billings 
was made to meet the competition of the 
Northern Pacific with its shorter and 
more direct line to that point. 

The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. filed a pro- 
ceeding in the district court of Henne- 
pin County, demanding a refund of 2c 
per 100 lbs. The district court gave 
judgment to the plaintiff, and the state 
supreme court affirmed the decision. 

After stating what it declares to be 
the legal justification of the rate at- 
tacked, the Great Northern Railway Co. 
points out that while the reparations 
which it is called upon to pay to the Mc- 
Caull-Dinsmore Co. amount to only 
$596, similar cases are now pending in 
the district court of Hennepin County 
which, with interest, involve demands of 
more than $43,000. It is declared that, 
should the court of last resort hold 
against the railroads, the demands made 
upon the carriers of the country for re- 
funds would run well up in the millions 
of dollars. 

The law to be construed is in the 
fourth section of the interstate com- 
merce act. The long and short haul 
controversy took real form in the Pa- 
cific Northwest 40 years ago in what was 
known as the Spokane rate case, one of 
the first proceedings filed before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission soon 
after its creation by Congress. This 
hotly contested case brought by inland 
empire shippers was ionaer responsible 
for the insertion of a somewhat drastic 
long and short haul provision in the in- 
terstate commerce act by Congress in 
1909, and another amendment at the time 
that the Esch-Cummins law was passed 
in 1920. 

The latter amendment provided that 
to sustain its right to meet competition 
on the longer haul the railroad must 
show that the rate so fixed is “reasonably 
compensatory.” 

The Oregon case is expected to be set 
down for argument soon after the Su- 
preme Court convenes in October. 

Final arguments concerning the valua- 
tions which may be assigned to six north- 
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western grain carrying railroads will be 
heard by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in Washington, on Oct. 29. The 
roads involved are the Farmers’ Grain 
& Shipping Co., Brandon, Devil’s Lake 
& Southern, Montana Western, Minne- 
apolis Western, Duluth Terminal, and 
Duluth & Superior Bridge Co. 

In most cases the Commission’s valua- 
tion work has been carried to the point 
of fixing a tentative value for the prop- 
erties of each road named, but invaria}ly 
the result has been to draw a protest. 
These objections to the tentative fiid- 
ings will be argued out at the hearings 
set, and will be the last opportunity for 
the carriers mentioned to change the 
Commission’s conclusions. The final 
values, when ascertained, will serve as 
the basis for the making of all future 
rates on these roads, the traffic in which 
in large part is made up of grain. 


Cuartes C. Har 





DECLINE IN WHOLESALE PRICES 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Wholesale prices, 
says the Department of Labor, show a 
further decline for June. Accordin» to 
that bureau’s weighted index numbers, 
which include 404 commodities or }:-ice 
series, the decrease from May to J ine 
was nearly 2 per cent, or from 15: to 
153. 

The largest decrease was shown in 
building materials and metals, due min- 
ly, department officials state, to dec! .es 
in douglas fir, oak and yellow pine |:\n- 
ber, paint materials, structural steel, pig 
iron, steel billets and sheets, tin p! ite, 
copper, lead, tin, and zinc. The decines 
in these two groups averaged 4 and 2% 
per cent, respectively. Chemicals nd 
drugs declined 21%4 per cent, while ‘uel 
and lighting material dropped 1:ore 
than 2 per cent, due to continued de- 
creases in bituminous coal, coke, g\so- 
line and petroleum. 

Smaller decreases were noted for farm 
products, foods, cloths and clothing, ind 
miscellaneous commodities. No change 
in the general price level for house fur- 
nishing goods was shown, 

Department of Labor officials stress 
the point, however, that despite the 2 
per cent drop from May of this year 
wholesale prices are still 2 per cent 
higher than during June last year. ‘ihe 
largest increase during June, compared 
with the same period last year, was 
shown in metals and metal products, 
which amounted to 231% per cent, build- 
ing materials coming next with an in- 
crease of 16 per cent. Cloths and cloth- 
ing have increased 101% per cent, while 
miscellaneous commodities are 8 per cent 
higher. Farm products, foods and house- 
furnishing goods showed smaller _in- 
creases. Fuel and lighting materials, 
on the contrary, were 1714 per cent 
cheaper than in June of last year. 





FARMERS INCREASE WHEAT YIELD 

Wasuincoton, D. C.—The farmers of 
Union County, Oregon, were able, by 
following the advice of the county ex- 
tension agent, to increase the wheat y ield 
last year 48,000 bus, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. This in- 
crease resulted from the selection of the 
variety of winter wheat to be planted 

The county agent had carried on an 
effective campaign calling the attention 
of wheat growers in the county to the 
higher yielding qualities of the varicty 
hybrid 128 under local conditions, as 
shown by the state experiment station 
tests. As a result a number of farmers 
followed the recommendation and ob- 
tained an average increase of 6.1 ‘us 
per acre over all other varieties. Ab out 
92 acres of the 1922 planting were c:r- 
tified for seed. 





WHEAT CULTIVATION IN BRAZIL 

The department of agriculture of ‘1c 
state of Bahia, Brazil, has sent out in 
that district an expert agriculturist ‘0 
instruct the farmers in the latest me‘!i- 
ods for wheat cultivation, and to dis- 
tribute free wheat for planting purposes, 
best adapted to the local soil and climate. 
An attempt is being made to encourage 
the cultivation of wheat, since a fleur 
mill is being constructed in the city of 
Bahia, with a maximum capacity of 500 
bags of 97 lbs per day. Bahia’s local re- 
quirements are 1,000 bags per day, which 
are at present imported from the United 
States and Argentina. 
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